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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


THE  STRATEGIC  DIMENSIONS  OF  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

1.  The  Soviets  recoqnize  that  modern  strategic  systems  can 
not  only  rapidly  achieve  decisive  strategic  results,  but  also 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  homeland. 

Such  destruction  could  have  a  decisive  influence  on  a  country's 
ability  to  wage  war  and  on  its  outcome,  and  could  nullify  the 
significance  of  successful  military  actions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviets  view  a  balance  of  "mutual  vulnerability"  or  "mutual 
assured  destruction"  as  depriving  their  military  power  of  its  po¬ 
litical  and  military  utility,  and  as  being  inherently  unstable. 

Given  the  assumed  irreconcilability  of  the  fundamental  objectives 
and  interests  of  the  two  opposing  systems,  they  see  their  relations 
as  fraught  with  great  uncertainties.  Consequently,  the  Soviets  do 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war  between  the 
systems . 

2.  The  Soviets  have  sought  a  solution  to  this  nuclear  dilemma 
which  would  enhance  their  deterrence  and  war-fighting  capabilities 
and  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  their  foreign  policy  objectives. 

They  believe  that  the  key  objective  of  their  military  posture  and 
strategy,  whether  for  credible  deterrence  or  rational  war  fighting 
and  war  aims,  must  be  the  assured  survival,  or  better  yet,  uni¬ 
laterally  assured  survival,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  The  Soviet  war  survival  strategy  is  considered  to  be  based 
on  a  combination  of  a  "preemptive"  first  counterforce  strike, 
large-scale  active  defense  and  a  comprehensive  civil  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  The  latter  is  seen  as  an  "objective  necessity,"  because  the 
active  military  means  cannot  assure  that  a  portion  of  enemy  stra¬ 
tegic  weapons  would  not  survive  and  reach  their  targets,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  surprise  attack.  Consequently, 
civil  defense  is  an  "integral"  part  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  strate¬ 
gic  posture,  planning  and  capabilities.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
"factor  of  strategic  significance"  and  potentially  a  "decisive 
strategic  factor  in  wartime."  It  bears  directly  on  the  "correla¬ 
tion  of  forces"  between  the  opposing  systems,  as  well  as  on  the 
attainment  of  superiority  in  the  course  of  a  war  and  at  its  out¬ 
come.  Therefore,  it  appears  neither  detente  nor  SALT  have  dimin¬ 
ished  Soviet  interest  in  their  civil  defense  program.  On  the 
contrary,  SALT  I  was  followed  by  a  significant  upgrading  of  the 
status  of  USSR  Civil  Defense  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  and  by 
increased  efforts  and  investments  to  further  improve  its  capa¬ 
bilities  and  state  of  readiness. 
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4.  The  objectives  and  mission  of  Soviet  Civil  Defense  are  to 
assure:  (a)  system  survival,  i.e.,  political,  governmental,  eco¬ 

nomic  C  ,  which  is  a  primary  Soviet  aim  and  requirement;  (b)  the 
survival  of  essential  elements  of  the  population  and  economy  to 
assure  effective  support  of  the  war  effort  and  for  post  attack  re¬ 
covery;  and  (c)  capabilities  for  large-scale  post-strike  damage- 
limiting,  repair  and  restoration  efforts.  The  Soviets  hope  that 
this  would  help  them  attain  superiority  in  the  course  of  military 
operations.  It  would  also  contribute  to  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  war  with  superior  national-military  power  to  control 
its  adversaries  and  potential  challengers  and  to  establish  its 
global  preeminence.  By  the  same  token,  the  Soviet  war-survival 
capability  would  deny  to  the  U.S.  the  ability  to  threaten  the  Soviet 
Union  with  "assured  destruction,"  while  lending  greater  credibility 
to  Soviet  deterrence. 


5.  The  Soviets  recognize  the  critical  importance  of  surprise 
for  a  successful  counterforce  strike.  At  the  same  time,  they  note 
that  modern  means  of  reconnaissance,  surveillance  and  early  warning 
make  surprise  difficult  to  achieve.  In  their  view,  successful  sur¬ 
prise  requires  concealment,  deception  and  effective  countermeasures 
against  enemy  surveillance  and  early  warning  systems.  One  problem 
in  this  regard  is  the  time  consuming  and  highly  visible  implementa¬ 
tion  of  certain  civil  defense  measures,  such  as  the  pre-attack 
evacuation  of  the  urban  population.  Of  particular  interest  and 
possible  significance,  therefore,  is  the  post-1972  emphasis  in  the 
Soviet  Civil  Defense  program  on  the  development  of  capabilities  for 
sheltering  in-place  the  "entire  population"  of  primary  target  cities 
and  at  important  installations. 


6.  The  Soviets  believe  that  civil  defense  measures  can  sig¬ 
nificantly  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  continuity  of  politi¬ 
cal,  governmental  and  economic  C^,  assure  the  mobilization  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  and  logistic  support  for  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  from  stockpiles  and  new  defense  production,  limit  human 
losses  and  preserve  popular  morale  and  will  to  fight,  and  facili¬ 
tate  a  more  rapid  post-attack  recovery. 


CRITICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


7.  Soviet  Civil  Defense  priorities  and  requirements  are 
essentially  in  accord  with  the  Soviet  strategic  targeting  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  reflects  what  the  Soviets  believe  to  be  primary  war 
aims,  namely  the  destruction  of  the  opponent's  political  system 
and  of  his  "sources  of  military  power,"  including  his  "military- 
economic  potential."  Priority,  therefore,  is  given  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  those  targets  "which  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
course  and  outcome  of  the  armed  struggle."  These  targets  include: 
the  enemy's  strategic  forces,  his  military  C^I,  military  bases  and 
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large  troop  units,  political-governmental  C3,  defense  industries, 
transportation,  communications,  energy  systems  and  other  essential 
economic  capabilities,  including  stockpiles  capable  of  preserving 
and  reconstituting  the  enemy's  ability  to  wage  war.  The  population 
is  not  targeted  per  se ,  but  will  be  at  risk  if  it  remains  collocated 
with  priority  targets. 

8.  The  Soviets  appear  to  expect  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  the 
U.S.  would  likely  adopt  the  Soviet  strategic  targeting  doctrine,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  seen  as  best  suited  for  war  fighting  purposes. 

To  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  would  not  do  so,  the  Soviets  appear  to 
believe  that  U.S.  strikes  would  not  achieve  optimal  effectiveness 
and  may  constitute  a  misuse,  if  not  a  waste,  of  American  strategic 
assets.  The  Soviets,  therefore,  assign  differentiated  priorities 
and  degrees  of  protection  to  individuals,  organizations,  installa¬ 
tions  and  entire  cities.  This  differentiation  is  established  in 
terms  of  their  importance  to  system  and  national  survival,  their 
potential  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  and  the  probability  of 
their  being  targeted  by  the  enemy. 

9.  Highest  priority  is  given  to  the  protection  of  political, 
governmental  and  economic  C3  at  all  levels,  from  the  national  to 
city  districts  and  managers  of  installations  and  enterprises, 
especially  those  required  to  remain  in  operation  in  wartime.  This 
leadership  element  is  provided  with  blast  shelters  at  places  of 
work,  often  at  residences,  and  also  at  out-of-city  dispersed  and 
concealed  command  posts.  The  importance  attributed  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  leadership  element  is  not  so  much  because  of  fear  of 
potential  political  unrest,  but  because  it  is  essential  for  system 
survival  in  general  and  for  effective  control,  coordination  and 
implementation  of  the  war  effort.  The  Soviets  appear  to  believe 
that  under  nuclear  war  conditions  the  dependence  of  the  population 
on  the  authorities  will  increase.  They  also  may  not  be  overly 
concerned  by  the  possibility  of  what  they  would  view  as  a  temporary 
loss  of  control  over  some  elements  of  the  ethnic  minorities  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  this  does  not  significantly  affect 
the  Soviet  war  effort. 

10.  A  particular  feature  of  in  a  nuclear  war  will  be  the  in¬ 
creased  physical  concentration  of  leadership  elements.  At  the 
national  level,  authority  will  be  vested  in  a  Defense  Council  or 
State  Defense  Committee,  presumably  located  in  a  single  command  com¬ 
plex.  Below  that  level  the  key  political  and  administrative 
officials  will  be  located  together  with  their  appropriate  civil 
defense  staffs  in  hardened  command  posts.  Although  this  concentra¬ 
tion  of  key  leadership  personnel  may  constitute  a  potential  vulnera¬ 
bility,  the  Soviets  expect  that  the  number,  dispersal,  concealment 
and  hardnesses  of  these  command  posts  will  be  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  their  widespread  destruction.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet 
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nomenklatura  system  (i.e.,  ready  lists  of  approved  potential  candi¬ 
dates  for  significant  posts)  facilitates  the  rapid  replacement  of 
leadership  personnel.  Alternate  organizations  at  critical  points 
in  the  chain  of  command  also  appear  to  exist,  and,  if  necessary, 
military  control  and  communications  may  be  temporarily  substituted 
for  destroyed  links. 

11.  Detailed  crisis  relocation  plans  exist  for  all  elements  of 
the  urban  population  and  workers  at  important  installations,  and  are 
tested  in  small-scale  exercises.  The  implementation  of  crisis  re¬ 
location  will  be  coordinated  with,  and  if  necessary,  assisted  by  the 
armed  forces,  which  may  also  help  build  expedient  fallout  shelters. 
The  crisis  relocation  will  be  conducted  in  a  highly  organized  and 
controlled  manner,  to  pre-assigned  destinations  and  by  dedicated 
transport,  or  in  organized  groups  on  foot.  The  Soviet  crisis  re¬ 
location  system  makes  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  quickly 
find  and  use  evacuated  individuals  and  organizations,  when  so  re¬ 
quired.  Significant  portions  of  the  urban  population,  including 
the  most  valuable  ones,  could  probably  be  evacuated  and  dispersed  in 
48  to  72  hours. 

12.  Protection  in  blast  shelters  is  provided  in  order  of  pri¬ 
ority  to  "elite"  elements  and  essential  workers,  school  children, 
students  and  medical  personnel  and  the  general  population  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  probability  that  a  given  locality,  installation  or 
enterprise  would  be  targeted  by  the  enemy.  Special  priority  is 
given  to  residents  of  cities  which  are  likely  targets  for  multiple 
enemy  strikes  because  of  the  number  of  priority  targets  located  in 
or  near  them,  and  to  wartime  workshifts  of  enterprises  and  installa¬ 
tions  which  will  continue  operating  in  wartime.  Shelters  are  pro¬ 
vided  first  of  all  at  places  of  work  and  are  supplemented  to  varying 
degrees  by  shelters  in  residences  and  dual-purpose  shelters  such  as 
subways,  underground  garages,  tunnels,  mines,  etc.  Some  important 
cities,  therefore,  have  sufficient  shelters  to  accommodate  a  high 
percentage  of  their  residents.  Others  provide  shelters  primarily 
for  their  leadership  and  elite  elements  and  essential  workers,  but 
to  a  lesser  extent  for  their  general  population.  In  a  crisis,  how¬ 
ever,  the  shelter  inventory  could  be  rapidly  expanded  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  expedient  blast  shelters. 

13.  There  may  be  some  grounds  to  suspect  that  overall  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  give  greater  priority  to  the  protection  of  populations  in  the 
Soviet  "white"  heartland,  notably  in  the  RSFSR  and  Ukraine.  If  this 
were  to  be  confirmed,  it  may  be  so  because  of  the  special  importance 
of  these  territories  for  system  and  national  survival,  their  criti¬ 
cal  role  in  the  Soviet  war  effort,  and  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
be  the  primary  focus  of  enemey  strikes.  By  implication,  it  is 
possible  that  large  losses  among  non-Russian  ethnic  minorities  may 
not  be  viewed  by  the  Soviet  leadership  as  being  "unacceptable"  or 
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as  dangerously  weakening  the  Soviet  Union's  war-fighting  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Soviets  do  not  expect 
the  U.S.  to  "waste"  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  such 
population  elements. 

14.  Soviet  shelter  hardnesses  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  their  occupants  and  their  proximity  to  likely 
enemy  aim  points.  They  also  vary  in  their  capacities,  filter- 
ventilation  equipment,  whether  they  are  permanent  or  built  in  an 
emergency,  and  whether  they  are  in  basements  or  separate  stand¬ 
ing.  The  Soviets  have  established  at  least  five  categories  of 
shelter  hardnesses  (mainly  in  the  range  of  40  to  in  excess  of 
150  psi) .  It  appears  likely  that  these  shelters  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  against  air  bursts  of  relatively  low  yield  nuclear  warheads 
targeted  against  military  and  industrial  installations.  The 
main  deficiency  of  Soviet  public  shelters  is  that  they  are  not 
usually  pre-stocked  with  food.  This,  however,  could  be  done  if 
the  Soviets  have  sufficient  early  warning. 

15.  The  Soviets  generally  anticipate  a  requirement  for 
relatively  short  shelter  occupancy — a  matter  of  a  few  days.  They 
appear  to  believe  that  U.S.  countervalue  strikes  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  largely  with  relatively  low  yield  weapons  detonated  in  an 
air  burst  mode  and  generating  little  fallout.  Such  a  view  is 
also  reflected  in  the  Soviet  belief  that  the  evacuated  and 
rural  populations  will  require  only  simple  fallout  shelters  for 
short-term  occupancy.  It  is  also  indicated  by  Soviet  plans  to 
initiate  massive  rescue,  damage-limiting  and  repair  operations 

in  the  zones  of  destruction  by  large  civil  defense  and  military 
forces  immediately  following  nuclear  strikes. 

16.  The  Soviets  attach  great  significance  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  viability  of  the  economy  in  wartime.  They  believe 
that  the  "correlation  of  economic  forces"  and  especially  rela¬ 
tive  economic  advantages  can  have  a  significant,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  protracted  war,  decisive  influence  on  the  course  and 
outcome  of  a  war  and  postwar  recovery.  In  viewing  the  essential 
elements  of  their  economy  and  their  vulnerabilities,  the  primary 
importance  attaches  to  those  elements  which  are  believed  to  be 
most  critical  for  sustaining  a  Soviet  war  effort.  In  the  Soviet 
view,  the  most  critical  elements  include:  economic  C  ,  energy 
systems,  transportation,  defense,  oil,  chemical,  electronic, 
precision,  medium  machine  building  and  instruments  industries, 
and  reserves  and  stockpiles.  The  Soviets  anticipate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  temporary  isolation  of  economic  regions  as  a  result 

of  the  disruption  of  transportation  and  the  destruction  of 
important  enterprises  and  of  "entire  economic  regions."  They 
seek,  therefore,  to  develop  plans  and  capabilities  for  making 
each  economic  region  or  large  complex  more  self-reliant  in  an 
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emergency,  and  capable  of  functioning  for  some  time  without  normal 
supplies  of  fuel,  raw  materials,  parts,  etc. 

17.  The  Soviets  rely  on  a  complex  of  measures  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  economy.  These  include:  secrecy,  concealment,  selec¬ 
tive  full  or  partial  hardening,  dispersal  and  duplication,  selective 
relocation  of  enterprises  to  prepared  hardened  and/or  dispersed  sites, 
measures  for  hasty  hardening  of  critical  machinery  and  equipment  and 
for  reducing  vulnerabilities  to  secondary  damage,  readiness  for 
rapid  shut-down  of  machinery  and  equipment,  preparation  of  emergency 
stand-by  equipment,  water  and  fuel  supplies,  maintenance  of  large, 
protected  and/or  dispersed  stockpiles  of  food,  fuel,  raw  materials, 
machinery,  spare  parts,  etc.  Also  included  are  capabilities  for 
rapid  post-strike  damage- limiting  and  repair  operations  at  damaged 
facilities  and  enterprises.  The  full  extent  of  the  implementation 

of  all  of  these  measures  is  not  known,  although  there  are  known  in¬ 
stances  of  all  of  these  measures  having  been  put  into  effect. 

18.  Soviet  military  spokesmen  have  been  urging  the  hardening  of 
critical  enterprises  for  a  long  time.  In  addition  to  key  defense 
enterprises,  the  Soviets  mention  as  possible  candidates  for 
selective  hardening:  electric  power  stations,  substations  and 
transformer  stations,  chemical  plants,  precision,  instrumentation, 
electronics,  medium-machine  building  and  ball-bearing  plants,  and 
storage  facilities.  Hardening  of  large  metallurgical  and  heavy 
machine  building  plants  as  well  as  oil  refineries  apparently  is  not 
deemed  to  be  practical.  However,  such  enterprises  are  not  believed 
to  be  necessarily  critical  for  the  war  effort,  especially  in  a 
relatively  short  war.  The  full  scope  of  Soviet  plans  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  emergency  relocation  of  selected  enterprises  is  also  not 
known.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  number  of  protected  enter¬ 
prises  in  these  two  categories  is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a 
factor  of  strategic  significance. 

19.  Industrial  dispersal  consists  primarily  in  the  progressive 
construction  of  new  enterprises  in  localities  with  little  or  no 
industries,  and  the  geographic  construction  and  dispersal  of  satel¬ 
lite  plants  of  large,  older  enterprises.  Another  form  of  dispersal 
is  represented  by  the  Soviet  war  mobilization  plans  of  the  economy, 
which  would  result  in  a  significant  dispersal  and  duplication  of 
additional  defense  production.  However,  while  considerable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  build  new  significant  enterprises  in  new  locali¬ 
ties,  especially  in  Siberia,  the  modernization  and  upgrading  of  old 
plants  in  major  cities  has  resulted  in  increasing  their  density. 

20.  Of  special  significance  for  Soviet  war-fighting  and  war- 
survival  capabilities  are  reserves  and  stockpiles.  Soviet  spokes¬ 
men  indicate  that  these  will  be  of  critical  importance,  especially 
during  the  most  intense  phase  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  to  assure 
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logistic  support  for  the  armed  forces  and  to  sustain  the  population. 
These  stockpiles  are  also  believed  to  be  essential  for  maintaining 
critical  industrial  production  and  for  repairing  damaged  enterprises, 
energy  and  transportation  systems,  as  well  as  for  speeding  post¬ 
attack  recovery. 

21.  A  number  of  other  Soviet  Civil  Defense  measures  to  protect 
the  economy  are  noteworthy.  For  transportation,  they  include  the 
dispersal  of  rolling  stock  and  vehicles,  the  building  of  rail  and 
highway  by-passes  around  major  cities,  the  duplication  of  important 
bridges  and  possibly  the  construction  of  footings  for  emergency 
bridges  on  important  routes.  Large  civilian  as  well  as  military 
capabilities  are  maintained  for  rapid  repair  and  restoration  of 
damaged  transportation  routes.  For  energy,  the  Soviets  appear  to 
expect  their  major  electric  power  plants  to  be  targeted  by  the  U.S. 

To  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  system,  the  Soviets  are  develop¬ 
ing  an  integrated  national  power  grid.  Important  plants  and  installa¬ 
tions  are  provided  power  from  two  separate  sources.  Major  long 
distance  transmission  lines  should  by-pass  potential  targets.  Sur¬ 
viving  essential  enterprises  would  receive  power  from  stand-by 

power  stations  or,  if  necessary,  from  military  electric  power 
generating  equipment.  It  is  also  believed  that  emergency  hardening 
measures  and  capabilities  for  rapid  shut-down  of  equipment  could 
materially  help  to  limit  damage  at  enterprises  and  installations. 

22.  The  Soviets  do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  extent  of 
losses  and  damage  they  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  suffer  in  various 
war  scenarios,  but  believe  that  civil  defense  measures  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  mitigate  them.  In  the  matter  of  post-war  recovery,  the 
Soviets  appear  to  expect  to  be  able  to  facilitate  and  expedite  it 
by  making  use  of  surviving  economic  capacities  in  Eastern  Europe, 
as  well  as  captured  or  controlled  economic  resources  in  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  problem  of  recovery  from  heavy  losses  and  damage 
in  World  War  II  (see  Appendix).  This  recovery  which  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  facilitated  and  accelerated  by  external  economic  inputs,  in¬ 
cluding  large  -amounts  of  war  booty  and  reparations  taken  from  terri¬ 
tories  occupied  by  Soviet  forces. 

POTENTIAL  SOVIET  EXPLOITATION  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  FOR  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT 

23.  The  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  the  lack  of  an  effective  war 
survival  capability  in  the  U.S.  and  of  American  belief  that  the  U.S. 
faces  "assured  destruction"  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

The  Soviets  are  also  familiar  with  American  assessments  of  likely 
U.S.  losses  and  damage  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack.  In  a 
crisis,  especially  one  which  includes  a  coercive  test  of  strength 
and  resolve  between  the  superpowers,  the  Soviets  may  exploit  these 
American  perceptions  and  the  asymmetry  in  war  survival  capabilities 
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to  weaken  U.S.  resolve  and  to  gain  negotiatory  advantages.  Because 
of  its  defensive  character  and  flexibility,  civil  defense  may  lend 
itself  especially  well  to  such  purposes,  all  the  more  so  because  it 
reduces  the  risk  of  provoking  a  rash  U.S.  response. 

24.  In  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  U.S.  and  signal 
increasing  Soviet  resolve  in  a  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  can  use  a 
variety  of  escalating  civil  defense  preparedness  measures.  These  can 
range  from  the  least  threatening  ones,  beginning  with  authoritative 
declarations  underscoring  U.S.  risks  and  the  asymmetry  in  U.S. -Soviet 
war  survival  capabilities,  to  more  threatening  ones.  The  latter  may 
include  measures  which  increase  Soviet  civil  defense  readiness  and 
improve  its  capabilities,  or  measures  which  directly  improve  Soviet 
survivability,  such  as  full-scale  urban  evacuation.  Various  measures 
can  be  carried  out  in  part  in  a  covert  manner  in  order  to  face  the 
U.S.  with  a  new  level  in  Soviet  capabilities  or  they  can  be  overt 
and  well  publicized. 

25.  Full-scale  urban  evacuation  of  Soviet  cities  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  threatening  and  therefore  entail  possible  risks  of  dangerous 
U.S.  responses.  It  would  also  be  costly  and  highly  disruptive  of 
Soviet  social  and  economic  life.  The  Soviets  would  have  the  option 
of  announcing  its  imminent  initiation  or  of  announcing  preparatory 
measures  for  it  while  the  initiation  of  the  evacuation  would  be  held 
off  for  some  length  of  time  to  give  the  U.S.  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  concessions  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  determination 
of  the  risks  associated  with  the  evacuation  would  probably  depend  on 
Moscow's  perceptions  of  the  U.S.  domestic  situation  and  the  U.S.  pub¬ 
lic's  vulnerability  to  such  scare  tactics. 


PREFACE 


This  draft  report  was  prepared  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
under  Contract  Number  002-78-C-0362,  as  a  part  of  an  ongoing  study 
program  of  strategic  targeting  options  and  vulnerabilities  in 
support  of  JSTPS  and  OSD/NA. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  described  in  this  report  is  to  assess 
possible  Soviet  perceptions  of  the  strategic  role  and  utility  of  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program  for  deterrence,  war-fighting  and  crisis 
management.  Specifically,  the  study  deals  with  possible  Soviet  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  strategic  dimensions  of  civil  defense,  Soviet  views 
on  vulnerabilities,  priorities  and  requirements  for  protection  and 
examines  possible  Soviet  uses  of  its  civil  defense  capabilities  in 
crisis  situations  to  influence  U.S.  behavior.  Included  in  the  study 
are  also  descriptions  and  assessments  of  some  Soviet  war  initiation 
and  termination  scenarios,  and  views  on  requirements  for  system  and 
national  survival  and  effective  support  of  military  operations,  stra¬ 
tegic  targeting  priorities,  wartime  political,  governmental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ,  and  the  significance  of  Soviet  World  War  II  experience 
with  damage  and  recovery. 

The  study  is  based  primarily  on  Soviet  open  source  materials. 

It  complements  and  significantly  expands  previously  published 
studies  of  Soviet  civil  defense  conducted  by  the  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  Institute,  and  provides  new  dimensions  for  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  significance  and  implications  of  the  Soviet  civil  de¬ 
fense  program. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  contents  of  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  program  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  its  potential  effectiveness,  studies  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  attempting  to  do  in  this  area,  and  the  indicated  reasons 
therefore,  can  be  highly  instructive  and  revealing  about  many  areas 
of  Soviet  political  and  strategic  thinking,  priorities,  objectives 
and  values. 

Analyses  of  Soviet  Civil  Defense  throw  important  light  on  Soviet 
perceptions  of: 

o  The  nature  of  East-West  relations  and  rivalry,  the  possibi  lity 
of  war  between  them,  and  the  utility  of  military  power  in  support 
of  foreign  policy  objectives. 

o  Requirements  for  and  characteristic  of  credible  deterrence, 
o  Military  doctrine  and  strategy, 
o  Rational  war  aims  in  a  nuclear  conflict. 

o  The  character  of  possible  wars  between  the  two  opposing  systems, 
possible  war  initiation  scenarios,  their  conduct  and  likely  out¬ 
come  . 

o  Requirements  for  an  effective  defense  policy  and  posture,  conduct 
of  war,  and  for  a  favorable  war  outcome. 

o  Targeting  doctrines,  value  systems,  priorities  and  sensitivities. 

o  U.S.  targeting  doctrine  and  like  methods  of  employment  of  media 
weapons . 

o  The  significance  and  possible  political-military  exploitation  of 
major  asymmetries  in  the  overall  U.S. -Soviet  defense  postures, 
as  well  as  in  their  strategic  concepts  and  vulnerabilities. 

Fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  Soviet  views  on  the  role 
and  utility  of  civil  defense  is  the  Soviet  perception  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  nuclear  age  for  military  power  deterrence  and  war¬ 
fare.  The  Soviets  continuously  speak  of  the  "revolution"  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  brought  about  by  the  appearance  of  nuclear  strategic 
offensive  systems.  As  the  Soviets  see  it,  this  "revolution"  gives 
rise  to  two  contradictory  propositions: 

1.  Modern  strategic  offensive  forces  can  achieve  "decisive" 
strategic  objectives  independently  of  other  forces  and  military 
operations,  and  can  do  so  in  a  brief  time  span.  In  other  words, 
massive  nuclear  strikes  can  achieve  a  quick  military  victory. 
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2.  Modern  strategic  offensive  forces  threaten  the  viability  and 
indeed  the  survival  of  the  "rear,"  i.e.,  homeland.  Enemy  nuclear  strikes 
can  threaten  both  system  and  national  survival  as  well  as  a  country's 
ability  to  sustain  and  implement  an  effective  war  effort.  Thus,  the 
level  of  potential  losses  and  damage  may  make  it  impossible  to  pursue 
rational  war  aims,  negate  the  significance  of  one's  own  successful  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  preclude  the  attainment  of  a  politically  or  mili¬ 
tarily  meaningful  "victory." 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
and  resolve  this  dilemma  in  fundamentally  different  ways.  On  the  U.S. 
side,  given  its  twin  objective  of  strategic  stability  and  war  deterrence, 
the  focus  is  on  the  second  proposition.  This  has  led  to  a  tendency  to 
see  nuclear  weapons  as  being  "absolute,"  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
"mutual  vulnerability,"  and  to  the  concept  of  "mutual  assured  destruc¬ 
tion"  as  a  desirable  stabilizing  factor  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and 
competition. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  however,  belief  in  the  unrelenting  and  unavoid¬ 
able  struggle  between  the  two  opposing  systems  and  the  pursuit  of 
changes  in  the  "correlation  of  forces"  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
imply  the  possibility  of  war  between  them.  Consequently,  the  Soviets 
see  a  critical  need  for  an  alternative  to  mutual  assured  destruction. 

The  Soviet  Union,  therefore,  has  focused  on  the  first  proposition  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  "decisive"  and  can  be  used  to  achieve  victory,  and 
have  tried  to  negate  the  second  proposition  by  means  of  a  war  survival 
program.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  see  their  solution  of  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion  as  serving  to  reinforce  the  first  one  and  as  resolving  the  dilemma 
posed  by  them.  Therefore,  from  their  perspective  the  Soviets  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  balanced  and  integrated  war-fighting  posture  and  strategy 
which  combines  the  objective  of  defeating  the  enemy  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  unilaterally  assured  survival.  As  the  Soviets  see  it,  this 
helps  to  protect  them  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  "struggle"  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems,  provides  them  with  a  more  realistic  and  credible 
posture  in  the  nuclear  age,  makes  possible  the  development  and,  if  need 
be,  pursuits  of  rational  war  aims,  and  preserves  the  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  utility  of  Soviet  military  power. 

Since  the  Russian  Revolution  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  constantly 
concerned  not  only  with  its  national  survival,  but  also  with  a  global 
triumph  of  the  Soviet  system.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  and  logical 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  see  civil  defense  as  an  "integral"  part 
of  the  Soviet  military  posture  and  war-fighting  capability  and  to  assess 
it  as  a  "factor  of  strategic  significance"  which  potentially  may  have  a 
"decisive"  influence  on  the  course  and  outcome  of  a  war.  The  Soviets 
are  also  aware  that  as  a  system  in  Soviet  defense  capabilities,  civil 
defense  has  a  very  low  rate  of  obsolescence.  For  example,  a  Soviet 
shelter  built  in  1959,  if  properly  equipped  and  maintained,  is  likely 
to  be  just  as  effective  as  a  shelter  of  similar  hardness  built  in  1980. 
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I.  II  tU—M  U.IJ 


Many  long  standinq  civil  defense  measures,  such  as  the  evacuation 
and  dispersal  of  urban  populations,  already  extensively  practiced 
during  World  War  II,  continue  to  retain  their  utility  for  reducing 
human  losses,  even  at  the  present  time. 

Beyond  this,  the  Soviets  have  been  much  schooled  in  surviving 
and  maintaining  the  rudiments  of  organized  life  under  the  most  try¬ 
ing  conditions  of  physical  destruction  and  trauma.  The  civil  war 
period  from  1917  into  1921  saw  an  almost  complete  disintegration  of 
regular  means  and  norms  of  life,  but  with  a  ruthless  system  of 
organizing  and  utilizing  power  under  the  rubric  of  "war  communism" 
a  tiny  new  elite  of  rulers  was  able  not  only  to  survive,  but  to 
establish  absolute  dominion  over  a  vast  empire  and  some  150  million 
people.  World  War  II  brought  the  loss  or  devastation  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  USSR  and  the  dislocation 
of  tens  of  millions  of  people,  but  again  through  the  unstinted  use 
of  power  and  regulatory  authority  massive  war-fightinq  capabilities 
were  retained  and  steadily  increased  to  the  point  needed  for  both 
complete  victory  and  a  rapid  post-war  restoration.  The  costs  in 
each  of  these  cases  were  astronomical  in  human  terms,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ruling  regime  they  proved  bearable.  While  the 
Soviet  leadership  doubtless  appreciates  that  destruction  from  a 
nuclear  war  can  well  be  of  a  different  order  of  magnitude  from  any¬ 
thing  it  has  previously  experienced,  still  its  outlook  toward  even 
this  sort  of  destruction  is  evidently  tempered  by  its  survival  of 
these  past  experiences,  and  all  the  more  so  since  it  has  for  so  long 
been  deliberately  preparing  itself  and  its  people  for  what  it  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  worst  that  may  be  posited  to  it. 

In  any  event,  the  Soviets  give  every  indication  of  persisting 
in  their  belief  in  the  correctness  of  their  solution  of  the  nuclear 
dilemma.  Consequently,  they  also  make  clear  that  they  will  continue 
their  efforts  and  investments  to  further  improve  Soviet  Civil  Defense 
capabilities.  It  becomes  increasingly  important,  therefore,  that 
account  be  taken  of  the  nature,  scope  and  effectiveness  of  Soviet 
Civil  Defense  measures  and  their  implications  for  U.S.  retaliatory 
strategy . 
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I.  THE  STRATEGIC  DIMENSIONS  OF  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
A.  SOVIET  VIEWS  ON  THE  ROLE  AND  UTILITY  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
1.  Introduction 

Ever  since  its  inception  the  Soviet  Union  has  believed  that  it 
exists  in  a  permanent  state  of  threat  of  war.  This  belief  follows 
logically  from  Marxist-Leninist  doctrinal  concepts  of  the  dialectic 
process  in  the  relationship  between  states  with  opposing  social- 
political  systems,  i.e.,  communist  and  capitalist,  and  of  the 
historically  ordained  direction  of  human  development.  The  view  that 
"the  world  outlook  and  class  aims  of  socialism  and  capitalism  are 
opposed  and  irreconcilable" ^  has  been  and  remains  fundamental  to 
Soviet  doctrine  and  perceptions  as  well  as  to  its  approach  to  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Equally  fundamental  to  Soviet  doctrine  is  the 
concept  of  the  class  nature  of  war  and  war  aims  and  the  Clausewitzian 
view  of  war,  including  nuclear  war,  as  a  continuation  of  politics  of 
the  "ruling  classes"  and  as  an  instrument  of  their  policies. 

Prior  to  the  Soviet  acquisition  of  a  nuclear  capability,  the 
Soviet  leadership  was  guided  by  Lenin's  belief,  which  he  advanced 
in  1919,  that: 

We  live  not  merely  in  a  state  but  in  a  system  of  states, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with 
imperialist  states  for  a  long  time  is  unthinkable.  One  or 
the  other  must  triumph  in  the  end.  And  before  that  end 
supervenes,  a  series  of  frightful  collisions  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois  states  will  be  inevi - 
table . 2 3 

Soviet  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  which,  the  Soviets 
claimed,  threatened  the  survival  of  capitalism  in  a  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  led  Khrushchev  to  declare  in  February  1956  that  the 
war  predicted  by  Lenin  was  no  longer  "fatalistically  inevitable ." ^ 


1 

L.  I,  Brezhnev,  Pravda ,  December  22,  1972. 

2 

V.  I.  Lenin,  "Report  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the  8th  Party 
Congress,"  Selected  Works,  Vol.  VIII  (New  York:  International 
Publishing  House,  1943),  p.  33.  Emphasis  added. 

3 

N.  S.  Khrushchev,  Speech  at  the  20th  CPSU  Congress,  Pravda » 
February  15,  1956. 
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Even  so,  Khrushchev  warned  that  war  between  the  opposinq  systems  re¬ 
mained  possible. 

Khrushchev's  assessment  and  warning  have  continued  to  be  shared 
by  his  successors.  They  continue  to  assert  that  although  Soviet 
military  might  and  favorable  changes  in  the  "correlation  of  world 
forces"  have  "forced"  the  U.S.  to  agree  to  "peaceful  coexistence" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  reduced  the  danger  of  war,  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence  continues  to  require  Moscow  to  prepare  for  it. 

For  example,  Brezhnev  has  said  that  "we  are  rea 1 ists . . . we  know  full 
well  that  wars  and  acute  international  crises  are  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  the  past"  and  that  it  would  be  "dangerous"  to  believe  that 
the  "threat  of  war  has  become  illusory."5  The  persistent  danger  of 
war  has  continued  to  be  a  major  theme  in  the  pronouncements  of  Soviet 
political  and  military  leaders. 

Of  course,  Soviet  leaders  do  not  expect  at  all  times  an  immi¬ 
nent  outbreak  of  war.  But  their  assertions  that  "one  must  not 
underestimate  the  danger  of  war  arising  from  imperialism"6  is  not 
illogical  in  the  light  of  Soviet  characterization  of  present  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  Soviets  claim  to  see  the  present  period  as 
one  of  "struggle  between  opposing  social  systems,"  of  "unrelenting" 
offensives  by  communist  and  progressive  forces  against  capitalist 
interests  and  positions  in  the  world,  and  of  "social  and  national 
liberation."  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  insist  that  "peaceful  co¬ 
existence"  is  intended  to  facilitate  "the  development  of  the  world 
revolutionary  process"  and  that  it  in  no  way  serves  to  maintain 
international  political  stability.  Naturally,  the  Soviets  expect 
that  the  capitalist  states  will  attempt  to  resist. 


For  example,  see  M.  Suslov,  "Marxism-Leninism  and  the  Revolutionary 
Renovation  of  the  World,"  Kommunist ,  No.  14,  September  1977,  p.  23. 

.  I.  Brezhnev,  Pravda ,  October  27,  1973  and  July  22,  1974.  See 
also  Radio  Moscow,  February  20,  1975  and  Pravda ,  February  25,  1976. 
See  also  Lieutenant  General  P.  Zhilin,  "On  Guard  Over  Peace  and 
Socialism,"  Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn1,  (International  Affairs)  ,  No.  2, 
February  1978,  p.  23;  Major  General  N.  Sushko  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  V.  Kozlov,  "The  Development  of  Marxist-Leninist  Teaching 
on  War  and  the  Army,"  Voennaya  Mysl 1  (Military  Thought),  No.  4, 

April  1968,  FPD  Translation  No.  0052/69,  May  25,  1969,  p.  95. 

^Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  N.  Ogarkov,  "On  Guard  Over  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Motherland,"  Partiinaya  Zhizn1  (Party  Life), 
No.  4,  February  1979,  p.  26. 
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From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  future  relations  with  the  Western 
powers  are  always  fraught  with  uncertainties.  Even  while  further 
changes  in  the  "correlation  of  forces"  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  limit  the  West's  freedom  of  action,  it  may,  in  the  Soviet  view, 
also  stimulate  the  "capitalists"  to  resort  to  force  in  desperation. 
The  former  Politburo  member  and  USSR  Minister  of  Defense,  Marshal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  A.  Grechko,  said  in  this  connection: 

The  course  of  modern  social  development  confirms  the  idea 
expressed  by  Lenin  that  the  more  substantial  socialism's 
victory  is,  the  more  stubborn  becomes  the  resistance  of 
the  international  bourgeoisie.  Not  wishing  to  reckon  with 
the  lessons  of  history,  imperialist  reaction  seeks  a  way 
out  in  various  kinds  of  adventures  and  provocations  and  in 
direct  use  of  military  force.7 

From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  therefore,  reliance  on  "the  peace 
aspirations  of  the  imperialists"  would  be  foolhardy.  Instead,  the 
Soviets  must  rely  on  the  "real  correlation  of  forces,  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  might"®  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  readiness 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  for  waging 
war  and  "crushing"  the  potential  enemy.  Here  again  the  Soviets  are 
fond  of  Lenin's  dictum  to  the  effect  that  one  must  prepare  for  war 
"seriously,  or  not  at  all." 

As  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine, 
wars  between  states  with  opposing  social-political  systems  are 
expected  to  be  especially  fierce  and  uncompromising.  The  war  aims 
of  the  belligerents  in  such  conflicts  would  include  the  destruction 
of  the  adversary's  social-political  system.  Thus,  each  side  will 
be  concerned  not  only  with  avoiding  military  defeat  but  with  the 
preservation  of  its  system. ^  Consequently,  along  with  offensive 
operations  defensive  efforts  to  limit  damage  to  one's  own  country 
becomes  an  essential  element  of  Soviet  war  aims.  Another  equally 


A.  Grechko,  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (Red  Star),  April  18,  1970.  See  also 
his  statements  in  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  July  12,  1972,  and  Komsomolets 
Tatajrii  (Komsomol  of  the  Tartar  Republic),  January  9,  1974. 
o 

Grechko,  Komsomolets  Tatarii,  January  9,  1974. 

9Major  General  A.  S.  Milovidov,  editor,  The  Philosophical  Heritage 
of  V.  I.  Lenin  and  the  Problems  of  Contemporary  War  (Moscow: 
VoemTzda t ,  1972),  translated  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (Washington, 
D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  216. 
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important  reason  for  Soviet  interest  in  defensive  damage-limiting 
capabilities  is  the  belief  that  successful  war  fighting  requires  on¬ 
going  material  and  moral  support  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  "It  is 
impossible,"  wrote  Grechko,  "to  conduct  a  war  without  a  reliable  and 
functioning  home  front."10 

The  appearance  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  means  of  delivering 
them  to  any  target  on  the  belligerents'  territories  has  made  it 
more  important  than  hitherto  to  "calculate  more  scrupulously  not 
only  the  damage  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy  but  also  the 
damage  suffered"  by  one's  own  country.  1  In  the  Soviet  view,  there¬ 
fore,  the  destructiveness  of  the  new  offensive  strategic  systemsdoes 
not  negate,  but  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  importance  of  damage- 
lioxting  capabilities.  Soviet  spokesmen  note  the  dynamic  inter¬ 
action  of  offense  and  defense  and  that  "the  rapid  development  of 
missile-nuclear  weapons  has  actively  stimulated  military-scientific 
thought  and  practice  to  develop  ways  and  means  to  counter  them."1^ 

T>  Soviets  insist  that  without  measures  to  protect  the  country, 

Lie  destruction  "in  a  short  time"  of  military,  economic,  administra¬ 
tive  and  communication  facilities  and  massive  casualties  among  the 
population  "can  lead  to  the  disorganization  of  all  vital  activities 
V n  the  enemy  nations,  to  a  weakening  of  their  organization  and  will 
to  continue  the  struggle.  Even  more  fundamental,  "it  is  a 

question  of  the  survival  of  the  state  during  war,  without  which  even 
successful  combat  actions  may  lose  their  importance." 


10A.  Grechko,  Vooruzhennye  Sily  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva  (Armed  Forces 
of  the  Soviet  State),  second  edition  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1975), 
p.  114. 

^Colonel  V.  Larionov,  "The  Transformation  of  the  'Strategic 
Sufficiency'  Concept,"  SShA:  Ekonomika,  Politika,  Ideologiya 
(USA:  Politics,  Economics,  Ideology),  No.  11,  November  1971, 

p .  28  . 

12 

Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  N.  Ogarkov,  "Military  Science  and  the 
Defense  of  the  Soviet  Fatherland,"  Kommunist,  No.  7,  May  1978, 

P.  117. 

■^Colonel  General  M.  A.  Lomov,  editor,  Scientif ic-Technical  Progress 
and  the  Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  (Moscow:  Voenizdat  1973), 
translated  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office),  pp .  137-138.  See  also  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  V.  D.  Sokolovskiy,  Voennaya  Strategiya  (Military 
Strategy),  third  edition  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1968),  pp .  297,  333. 
14 

Lieutenant  General  M.  Gareyev,  "Military  Science  as  an  Important 
Factor  of  Defense  Potential,"  Soviet  Military  Review,  No.  12, 
December  1976,  p.  16. 
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Civil  defense,  therefore,  has  been  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
defense  posture  since  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Its  character  and  scope  naturally  have  changed 
with  the  nature  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  development  of  offensive 
weapons.  Consequently ,  it  evolved  from  a  program  initiated  in  the 
1920s  for  protecting  populated  centers  and  important  economic 
installations  in  the  border  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  protec¬ 
tion  of  likely  target  cities  and  installations  within  reach  of  the 
German  forces  during  World  War  II,  to  the  present  comprehensive, 
countrywide  system  established  in  1961. -*-®  Neither  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  U.S.  warheads  nor  the  signing  of  the  SALT 
agreements  and  the  advent  of  detente  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  have 
diminished  Soviet  interest  in  developing  a  civil  defense  capability 
On  the  contrary,  the  arms  control  agreements  reached  in  1972  appear 
to  have  stimulated  more  intensive  Soviet  efforts  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  defense  program.  Soviet  spokesmen  insist  that 
such  a  program  "is  an  objective  necessity"  and  an  "important  task 
of  the  state  and  of  the  whole  people"  which  will  be  continued  and 
improved  regardless  of  any  objections  from  the  West.-*-®  Brezhnev 
has  personally  indicated  the  ongoing  commitment  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  the  civil  defense  program,  most  recently  in  May  1978 j 

When  considering  the  overall  role  and  utility  of  civil  defense 
the  Soviets  see  it  relating  to  the  credibility  of  their  strategic 
posture,  the  effectiveness  of  their  deterrence,  as  well  as  an 
essential  element  in  war  fighting,  successful  war  outcome  and  post¬ 
war  recovery. 

2.  Civil  Defense  and  the  Credibility  of  the  Soviet  Strategic 
Posture 

Just  as  other  elements  of  Soviet  strategic  defense  such  as 
the  Air  Defense  Troops,  the  Soviets  view  civil  defense  as  a 


5See  Army  General  A.  Altunin,  "Local  Anti-Air  Defense  (MPVO)," 
Sovetskaya  Voennaya  Entsiklopediya  (Soviet  Military  Encyclopedia) 
Vol.  5  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1978),  pp.  253-254,  and  in  "The 
Principal  Stages  and  Direction  of  Development  of  USSR  Civil  De¬ 
fense,"  Voenno-Istoricheskiy  Zhurnal  (Military-Historic  Journal), 
No.  11,  November  1976,  pp .  39-47. 

16 

Army  General  A.  Altunin,  "In  Defiance  of  Logic,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda, 
February  3,  1978. 

17 

L.  I.  Brezhnev,  answers  to  questions  by  Vorwaerts  (FRG) ,  TASS, 
Moscow,  May  2,  1978. 


"component  part  of  our  /i.e.,  Soviet/  military  might," which 
occupies  an  important  place  in  "strengthening  the  defense  capa¬ 
bility  of  our  /i.e.,  Soviet/  state. Civil  defense,  it  is  noted, 
is  an  integral  part  both  of  the  Soviet  Union's  overall  defense 
measures  and  of  its  "strategic  planning."^0  This  is  so  because  the 
might  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  is  said  to  be  "directly  dependent 
on  the  complete  readiness  and  efficient  operation  of  the  rear  of  the 
country. "21  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  ability  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  transportation  to  provide  essential  support  for  the  armed 
forces  and  thereby  help  assure  the  success  of  military  operations. 

No  less  important  is  said  to  be  the  contribution  of  civil  defense 
to  the  "ideological  and  moral-psychological  preDaration  of  the 
country's  population  for  the  possible  trials  of  a  war,"  which  makes 
it  possible  to  resist  the  opponent's  nuclear  "blackmail"  and  in  war¬ 
time  maintain  the  people's  will  to  fight  on  to  victory. 22  "Conse¬ 
quently,"  as  the  former  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  put  it 
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Lieutenant  General  D.  A.  Krutskikh,  editor,  Uchebno-Metodicheskoe 
Posobie  po  Podgotovke  Rukovodyashchego  i  Komandno-Nachal ' stvuya- 
schchego  Sostava  Grazhdanskoi  Oborony  (Study-Methodological 
Manual  for  the  Training  of  the  Chiefs  and  Command-Leadership 
Element  of  Civil  Defense)  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1978),  p.  8. 

19 

Colonel  General  V.  Grekov,  "Defense  of  Peaceful  Labor,"  Sovetsk iy 
Patriot  (Soviet  Patriot),  April  7,  1976. 

20 

Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  D.  Sokolovskiy  and  Major  General 
M.  Cher ednichenko ,  "Military  Strategy  and  Its  Problems,"  Voennaya 
Mysl '  (Military  Thought),  No.  10,  October  1968,  FPD  Translation 
0084/69,  September  4,  1969,  p.  38;  Grechko,  Vooruzhennye  Sily 
Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva ,  pp .  113-115;  Lomov ,  Scientific-Techno¬ 
logical  Progress ,  p .  134. 

91  ... 

Colonel  General  O.  Tolstikov,  "Civil  Defense  in  Nuclear-Rocket 

War,"  Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  1,  January  1969,  FDD  Translation  No. 

939,  August  4,  1965,  p.  28.  See  also  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

V.  I.  Chuikov,  Gra zhdanskaya  Oborona  v  Raketno-Yadernoi  Voine 

(Civil  Defense  in  a  Nuclear  Missile  War)  (Moscow:  Atomizdat,  1969) , 

p.  13;  Grechko,  Vooruzhennye  Sily  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva,  p.  115. 

22 

Colonel  S.  Tyushkevich,  "The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  on  War 
and  the  Army  on  the  Basis  of  the  Experience  of  the  Great  Patri¬ 
otic  War,"  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil  (Communist  of  the  Armed 
Forces),  No.  22,  November  1975,  p.  15;  Lomov,  Scientific-Techni¬ 
cal  Progress  and  the  Revolution  in  _M_i  litary  Affa  i  r  s  ,  p  .  19  4; 
Milovidov,  The  Philosophical  Heritage  of  V.  I.  Lenin...,  p.  195; 
Grechko,  Vooruzhennye  Sily  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva,  p.  116. 


Civil  defense  has  important  siqnificance  for  the  questions 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  country  for  defense. 

Acting  jointly  with  all  types  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  under 
single  military  command,  it  assures  the  viability  of  the 
state  under  conditions  of  modern  war.  i 

The  Soviets,  as  was  noted,  recognize  that  resort  to  nuclear 
v/eapons  can  threaten  not  only  a  state's  ability  to  wage  war  but  also 
its  very  survival.  They  also  reject  the  American  concept  of  a 
balance  of  mutual  assured  destruction.  4  In  their  view  credible 
strategic  posture  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  potential  damage  in 
can  inflict  on  the  enemy.  Indeed,  having  chosen  to  develop  a  war¬ 
fighting  rather  than  pure  deterrence  posture,  its  credibility  de¬ 
pends  on  making  possible  resort  to  it  seem  rational.  As  the  Soviets 
see  it,  a  strategic  posture  which  at  best  poses  a  threat  of  mutual 
suicide  is  of  limited  utility  and  lacks  credibility.  The  Soviets 
argue  that  "no  country  can  set  itself  the  aim  of  defeating  the  enemy 
at  the  cost  of  its  own  destruction."^  The  Soviet  strategic  posture, 
therefore,  must  be  able  to  prevent  such  destruction  and  deny  to  the 
enemy  the  ability  to  threaten  such  an  outcome.  Consequently, 
damage-limiting  capabilities  are  seen  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  balance  of  forces  as  well  as  on  the  likely  outcome  of  a  war. 

For  example,  it  is  asserted  that  civil  defense  "does  exert  effective 
influence  on  change  in  the  overall  balance  of  forces  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents,  on  the  course  of  the  war  as  a  whole. "^6  Along  the  same 
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Army  General  V.  G.  Kulikov,  "A  Great  National  Cause,"  Voennye 
Znaniya  (Military  Knowledge),  No.  5,  May  1974,  p.  3. 
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For  example,  see  interview  with  N.  N.  Yakovlev  in  "200  Years  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Present,"  Mlada  Fronta  (Prague)  April 
29,  1976;  D.  Proektor,  "Military  Detente-A  Paramount  Task," 
Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn',  No.  2,  May  1976,  p.  56;  Colonel  V. 
Khrobostov  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  V.  Gorbunov,  "Pivotal  Problem 
of  Our  Times,"  Soviet  Military  Review,  No.  1,  January  1978,  p.  61; 
V.  F.  Petrovskiy,  "Evolution  of  the  Doctrine  of  'National  Secur¬ 
ity,'"  SShA:  Ekonomika,  Politika,  Ideologiya,  No.  11,  November 
1978,  pp.  12-24;  L.  Semeyko,  "Imperialism's  Strategic  Concepts," 
Krasnaya  Zvezda,  March  24,  1979. 

25A.  Arbatov,  "Strength-Policy  Impasse,"  Soviet  Military  Review, 

No.  1,  January  1975,  p.  46. 
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line,  it  is  said  that  "the  preparation  of  the  country's  rear  for  de¬ 
fense  against  means  of  mass  destruction  has  become,  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  decisive  strategic  factors  ensuring  the  viability  of  the 
state  in  wartime,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  the  attainment  of 
victory  in  war."27  Or  again: 

In  conditions  when  the  rear,  as  the  national  basis  of  the 
country's  defense  potential,  becomes  one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
jectives  of  enemy  attack,  civil  defense  acquired  the 
significance  of  a  strategic  factor.... 

Today  the  reliable  defense  of  the  population  and  national 
economy  in  conditions  of  war  is  an  important  factor  of 
the  country's  defense  potential. 28 

From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  therefore,  the  greater  the  threat  to 
the  survival  of  the  state  and  its  war  fighting  capabilities,  the  more 
critical  become  active  and  passive  defense  measures  as  elements  of  a 
credible  strategic  posture.  If  in  the  bomber  age  civil  defense  was 
a  useful  but  not  essential  factor  in  Soviet  overall  military  capa¬ 
bilities,  in  the  nuclear  age  it  has  become  a  "strategic  factor," 
which,  according  to  Soviet  spokesmen,  directly  bears  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  overall  defense  capabilities  and  readiness  for  war. 

3.  Civil  Defense  and  Soviet  Deterrence  Capabilities 

Given  that  the  struggle  between  the  two  opposing  systems  may 
lead  to  war,  Soviet  military  power  was  and  continues  to  be  seen  as 
critical  for  deterrence  of  war  initiation  by  the  West  against  the 
USSR  and  its  allies  as  well  as  for  the  safe  pursuits  of  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy  objectives.  In  view  of  the  class  character  of  East- 
West  relations,  effective  Soviet  deterrence  of  aggression  must  be 
based  on  the  "objective  conditions"  and  primarily  on  a  correct 
assessment  of  the  "correlation  of  forces."  At  the  foundation  of  the 
"correlation  of  forces,"  however,  lies  military  power.  This  is  so 
because,  of  the  nature  of  the  rivalry  betwTeen  the  opposing  systems 
and  because,  as  the  Soviets  claim,  "the  lessons  of  history  teach  us 
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Colonel  General  A.  Altunin,  "Civil  Defense  Today,"  in  Lyudi_  i_  Dela 
Grazhdanskoi  Oborony  (People  and  Affairs  of  Civil  Defense) 

(Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1974),  p.  5.  See  also  Krutskikh,  Uchebno- 
Metod icheskoe  Posobie ,  p.  15. 
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Colonel  V.  Ryabchikov,  "Civil  Defense  of  the  USSR,"  Soviet  Mili- 
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that  imperialists  heed  only  force."  Consequent ly ,  the  greater  the 
credibility  of  Soviet  military  power  as  perceived  by  the  potential 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  more  effective  its  ability  to  deter 
these  enemies  will  also  be. 


The  primary  element  of  effective  deterrenc 
Soviets  as  the  capability  to  threaten  the  survi 
and,  in  particular,  the  U.S.  capitalist  system. 
Khrushchev  noted  in  1956,  became  credible  with 
the  Soviet  Union  of  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
tion  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  peaceful  coexi 
claimed  by  the  Soviets  to  be  a  direct  result  of 
strategic  deterrence  capabilities  which  "forced 
its  policies  to  the  new  military  realities. 
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e  is  seen  by  the 
val  of  the  Western 
This  threat,  as 
the  development  by 
The  subsequent  evolu- 
stence  and  SALT  is 
the  growth  of  Soviet 
"  the  U.S.  to  adjust 
It  is  asserted  that: 


The  leaders  of  imperialist  powers  are  obliged  to  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  a  global  war  unleashed  against  the 
socialist  countries  would  now  amount  to  suicide  for  the 
capitalist  system. 

Consequently,  the  Soviets  would  like  the  "imperialists"  to 
believe  that. 
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...  having  built  up  a  huqe  military  potential,  they  are 
unable  to  use  it  to  attain  their  military-strategic  and 
political  goals,  whether  regional  or  global,  as  this 
holds  out  the  threat  of  their  own  destruction.-^ 

The  deterrence  effect  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  destroy  the  U.S. 
would  be  obviously  reinforced  if  the  Soviet  Union  could  deny  to  the 
U.S.  the  ability  to  threaten  it  in  its  turn  with  assured  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  "the  defense  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  called  upon  to  inspire  in  the  aggressors  an  understanding  of  the 
inevitable  failure  of  their  political  and  strategic  goals. "34 
Specif ical ly ,  therefore,  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program,  both  by 
strengthening  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet  strategic  posture  and 
by  helping  to  "significantly"  limit  the  damage  U.S.  strikes  may  in¬ 
flict  on  the  USSR,  is  seen  as  reinforcing  Soviet  deterrence  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that: 

Improvement  of  Soviet  civil  defense  and  an  increase  in  its 
effectiveness  constitutes  one  more  major  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  unleashing  of  a  new  world  war  by  the  imperialists. 
Consequently,  Soviet  civil  defense  intensified  the  peaceful 
actions  taken  by  our  state  and  strengthens  international 
security  as  a  whole. 35 

Similarly,  Soviet  spokesmen  have  asserted  that  "the  readiness  of 
our  Soviet  economy  for  a  possible  imperialist  war,"  which  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  civil  defense  measures,  "represents  an 
important  factor  for  restraining  the  expansionist  aspirations  of 
imperialist  aggressors ." 36 
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D.  Proektor,  "Military  Detente:  Primary  Task,"  International 
Affairs  (Moscow),  No.  6,  June  1976,  p.  37. 

■^Zhilin,  Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn',  No.  2,  February  1978,  p.  26.  See 
also  Major-General  S.  Tyushkevich,  "The  Fruits  of  Constructive 
Labor  Under  Conditions  of  Reliable  Defense,"  Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  11,  June  1976,  p.  12. 

■^Milovidov,  The  Philosophical  Heritage  of  V.  I.  Lenin...,  p.  251. 


Major  General  M.  Cherednichenko ,  "Modern  V7ar  and  Economics, 
Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  18,  September  1971,  p.  25. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  the  Soviets  have  not  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  single  out  the  deterrence  role  of  civil  defense.  This  role 
is  implied  rather  than  specifically  emphasized  in  Soviet  claims 
that  civil  defense  can  achieve  "significant  reduction"  in  human  and 
national  losses  from  enemy  nuclear  strikes  and  that  it  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  a  Soviet  victory  in  a 
nuclear  war.  Along  the  same  lines,  the  Soviets  have  pointed  out  the 
lack  of  effective  civil  defense  measures  in  the  U.S.  and  the  high 
concentration  of  industry,  including  defense  industry,  in  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  large  industrial  centers  in  the  U.S. 
which  increases  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  attack. 37 
In  response  to  American  concern  in  recent  years  that  Soviet  civil 
defense  measures  may  adversely  affect  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic 
balance,  Soviet  public  pronouncements  have  tended  to  be  reassuring. 
Possibly  in  order  to  prevent  this  question  from  becoming  an  issue  in 
SALT  or  stimulating  new  U.S.  defense  programs,  the  Soviets  have  been 
arguing  that  these  measures  are  purely  humanitarian  in  character  and 
intent  and  pose  no  threat  to  the  West's  security. 38 

The  increases  in  the  credibility  of  Soviet  military  power  and 
deterrence  capability  are  seen  by  Moscow  as  facilitating  the  pursuit 
of  an  active  foreign  policy  and  support  of  revolutionary  and 
national  liberation  movements  and  Soviet  client  states.  The  Soviets 
claim  that  growing  Soviet  military  might  serves  to  limit  the  West's 
"export  of  counterrevolution"  and  reduces  the  risks  of  Western  mili¬ 
tary  responses  to  such  Soviet  activities.  According  to  Soviet 
spokesmen: 

The  Soviet  armed  forces... are  serving  as  a  support  for  the 
peoples  who  are  struggling  for  their  national  and  social 
freedom  and  they  are  furthering  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  liberation  movement  and  accomplishment 


37 

For  example,  see  Captain  Second  Rank  B.  G.  Grigor'ev,  Eko- 
nomicheskie  i  Mora  1 ' nye  Potentsialy  v  Sovremennoi  Voine  (Economic 
and  Moral  Potentials  in  Contemporary  War)  (Moscow:  Voenizdat, 
1970),  p.  76;  Captain  Second  Rank  V.  Yakovlev,  "Imperialism--The 
Enemy  of  Peoples  and  Social  Progress,"  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh 
SiJ.,  No.  14,  July  1975,  p.  70. 
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For  example,  see  Altunin,  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  February  3,  1978; 
Brezhnev,  TASS,  Moscow,  May  2,  1978. 
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of  the  task  of  preventing  the  export  of  counterrevolution 
to  the  liberated  countries. 

Or  again: 

The  economic  and  military  might  of  the  socialist  community 
fulfills  an  important  historic  function:  to  fetter 
imperialism,  restrict  its  opportunities  for  export  of 
counterrevolution,  to  assure  the  security  of  world  social¬ 
ism.  4° 

The  Soviets  claim  that  the  national  liberation  struggle  of 
peoples  in  the  less  developed  countries  has  been  significantly 
facilitated  and  accelerated  by  the  growing  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deter  the  West's  resort  to  force.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  increasingly  able  to  directly  assist  the 
revolutionary  and  'hnti-imperialist  national  liberation  movements." 

Oppressed  and  dependent  nations  waging  wars  of  liberation 
/are/  no  longer  alone  in  the  struggle  against  colonizers. 

They  receive  moral,  political,  economic  and,  where  possible 
and  necessary,  military  assistance  from  countries  of  social¬ 
ism  . 4  1 

Brezhnev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  have  repeatedly  made  public 
commitments  of  such  Soviet  support,  which  is  said  to  be  "one  of  the 
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N.  S.  Rubanov,  "The  Army's  Place  in  the  Political  System  of 
Developed  Socialism,"  Vestnik  Moskovskogo  Universiteta ;  Ser iya 
Teoriya  Nauchnogo  Kommunizma  (Herald  of  the  Moscow  University; 
Series  on  Theory  of  Scientific  Communism),  No.  1,  January- 
February  1977,  p.  45.  See  also  Major  General  D.  Volkogonov, 
"Class  Struggle  and  the  Present,"  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil, 
No.  4,  February  1979,  pp.  11-12;  Colonel  Ye.  Rybkin,  "The  25th 
CPSU  Congress  and  Wars  of  Liberation  in  the  Contemporary  Era," 
Voenno-Istoricheskiy  Zhurnal,  No.  11,  November  1978,  pp .  10-17; 
Colonel  V.  Khalipov,  "The  Combat  Alliance  of  Internationalists," 
Krasnaya  Zvezda,  July  12,  1979. 

40Zhilin,  Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn',  No.  2,  February  1978,  pp .  25-26. 
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Rybkin,  Voenno-Istoricheskiy  Zhurnal,  No.  11,  November  1978, 
p.  15. 
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paramount  principles"  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 4  2  As  primary 
examples  of  such  assistance  the  Soviets  cite  Vietnam,  Angola, 
Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan. 

The  requirement  for  an  effective  Soviet  deterrence  capability 
in  support  of  policy  aimed  at  changing  the  political  status  quo  and 
the  correlation  of  forces  in  the  world  is  evident. 43  Thus,  to  the 
extent  that  civil  defense  contributes  to  the  credibility  of  Soviet 
military  power  and  to  its  overall  deterrence  capabilities,  it  is 
also  seen  by  the  Soviets  as  helping  to  reinforce  Soviet  deterrence 
of  Western  military  actions  in  response  to  direct  or  indirect  local 
Soviet  challenges.  As  noted  above,  the  "imperialists"  are  said  to 
be  unable  to  attain  their  regional  military  or  political  objectives 
because  they  risk  provoking  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  possibility  of  their  own  destruction. 

4.  Civil  Defense  and  War  Fighting 

Civil  defense  makes  its  most  important  contribution  to  war 
fighting.  This  is  so  because  it  helps  to  assure  the  viability  of 
the  state  and  its  continuing  functioning  in  wartime,  provides  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  population  and  the  economy  and  thereby  assures 
continuing  support  for  the  war  effort. 

While  it  is  asserted  that  human  and  economic  resources  are  "the 
most  important  factors  determining  a  country's  military  strength,"44 
Soviet  spokesmen,  as  was  noted,  also  warn  that  the  losses  and  damage 
from  nuclear  strikes  could  preclude  effective  waging  of  the  war.^ 
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For  example,  see  Brezhnev's  speech  at  the  25th  CPSU  Congress, 

Pravda ,  February  25,  1976;  M.  Suslov's  speech  on  the  105th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  Lenin's  Birth,  Radio  Moscow,  April  22,  1975. 
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For  example,  see  Kortunov,  Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn',  No.  4,  April 
1979,  p.  110;  Volkogonov,  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  4, 
February  1979,  pp.  11-13;  A.  Sovetov,  "The  Contemporary  World  and 
Detente,"  Mezhdunarodnaya  Zhizn',  No.  5,  May  1979,  pp .  3-16. 
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Major  V.  Goncharov,  "U.S.  Public  Civil  Defense  Training," 
Zarubezhnoe  Voennoe  Obozrenie  (Foreign  Military  Review),  No.  7, 

July  1978,  pp .  98-102.  See  also  Major  Generals  D.  A.  Volkogonov, 

A.  S.  Milovidov  and  S.  A.  Tyushkevich,  Voina  i  Armiya  (War  and  the 
Army)  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1977),  pp .  165-194. 
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Grechko,  Vooruzhennye  Si ly  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva,  p.  114;  Kulikov, 
Voennye  Znaniya,  No,  5,  May  1974,  p.  3;  Krutskikh,  Uchebno- 
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Furthermore,  it  is  argued  that  the  "power"  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  "is  directly  dependent  on  the  complete  readiness  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  rear  of  the  country"  in  wartime,  and  that  "the 
solution  of  many  military  problems  depends  to  a  degree  on  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  manner  in  which  civil  defense  measures  are  carried 
out. "46  Civil  defense,  it  has  been  claimed,  "will  give  invaluable 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  in  achieving  victory  over  the 
enemy. "47  in  the  words  of  the  former  chief  of  USSR  Civil  Defense, 
Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Chuikov: 

In  our  time  the  defensive  might  of  a  state  is  determined 
not  only  by  the  readiness  of  the  armed  forces  to  wage  war 
but  also  by  the  ability  to  assure  in  the  course  of  war  a 
level  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production  sufficient 
for  its  successful  conduct. 48 

In  brief,  therefore,  civil  defense  is  seen  as  playing  an 
important  role  in  assuring  essential  support  for  military  operations 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  armed  forces  in  general  and  in  preser¬ 
ving  effective  command  and  control  as  well  as  the  morale  of  the 
population.  Consequently,  it  is  claimed: 

Today,  without  civil  defense  it  is  impossible  to  withstand 
the  rigorous  trials  which  are  inevitable  with  enemy  use  of 
nuclear  missiles,  chemical  and  bacteriological  mass 
destruction  weapons;  it  is  impossible  without  civil  defense 
to  protect  the  population  and  the  nation's  economy.  Civil 
defense  is  becoming  a  strategic  factor  which  is  of  substantial 


^Colonel  General  0.  Tolstikov,  Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  1,  January  1964, 
FDD  Translation  No.  939,  August  4,  1965,  p.  28.  See  also  Altunin, 
Sovetskaya  Voennaya  Entsiklopediya ,  Vol .  3,  p.  24. 
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Colonel  N.  Basov,  "The  Class  Essence  of  Civil  Defense,"  Kommuni st 
Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  22,  November  1970,  p.  28;  Milovidov,  The 
Philosophical  Heritage  of  V.  I.  Lenin . . . ,  p .  250 . 


V.  I.  Chuikov,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona  v  Raketno-Yadernoi  Voine, 
p.  13.  See  also  G.  K.  Kotlukov,  Yu.  A.  Lebedeva  and  L.  I. 
Gorelov,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona  (Civil  Defense)  (Moscow, 
Prosveshchenie ,  1976),  translated  by  the  Defense  Civil  Prepared¬ 
ness  Agency,  p.  2. 
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determininq  influence  on  the  course  and  outcome  of  a  modern 
war,  as  well  as  postwar  restoration  of  the  economy. 

Civil  defense  measures  are  said  to  also  be  necessary  because 
of  what  are  claimed  to  be  the  U . S .  strategic  objectives  and  target¬ 
ing  doctrine  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that 
the  U.S.  threat  of  "assured  destruction"  of  the  Soviet  Union  includes 
the  killing  "of  many  millions"  of  Soviet  civilians,  the  destruction 
of  up  to  80  percent  of  industry  and  of  "at  least  200  of  the  largest 
cities. "50  it  is  also  said  that: 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  McNamara,  the  minimum  limit  of  "unacceptable 
damage"  should  be  the  destruction  of  one-third  of  the 
Soviet  population  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
industrial  potential. 51 

Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  the  "military  leadership  of  the 
aggressive  blocs  has  set  itself  the  aim  of  suppressing  the  vital 
activities  of  our  state,  disrupting  the  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  undermining  the  military-economic  potential,  thwarting  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  armed  forces,  and  seizing  the  strategic  initiative 

in  the  war. "52 

According  to  Soviet  statements,  therefore,  the  stability  and 
reliable  operations  of  the  country  are  persistently  linked  with  the 
effectiveness  and  success  of  operations  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is 
asserted  that  successful  war  fighting  is  "impossible"  without 
damage-limitinq  capabilities  and  consequently,  that  civil  defense 
can  significantly  influence  the  course  of  the  war. 
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Milovidov,  The  Philosophical  Heritage  of  V. _ I  .  Lenin ■ . .  ,  p.  240  . 

See  also  Altunin,  Lyudi  i  Dela  Grazhdanskoi  Oborony ,  p.  6. 
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51Lomov,  Scientific  Technical  Progress...,  p.  z54. 
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5.  Civil  Defense  and  Successful  War  Outcome 

Given  that  in  the  Soviet  view  civil  defense  is  an  essential 
element  of  an  effective  war-fighting  capability,  it  is  also  claimed 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  achieving  "victory"  in  a  nuclear  war. 
Although  this  line  is  most  forcefully  stated  by  spokesmen  connected 
with  USSR  Civil  Defense,  this  view  logically  follows  both  from 
Soviet  doctrine  on  requirements  for  waging  a  successful  war  and 
Soviet  stated  belief  in  the  possibility  of  winning  a  nuclear  war. 
According  to  Altunin: 

Under  present  conditions ...  the  preparation  of  the  country's 
rear  for  defense  against  means  of  mass  destruction  has  be¬ 
come,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  decisive  strategic 
factors  ensuring  the  ability  of  the  state  to  function  in 
wartime,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  the  attainment  of 
victory . 53 

Or  again  it  is  claimed  that  "under  modern  conditions,  ensuring  the 
viability  of  the  state  in  peacetime  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
victory  in  war,  depends  upon  the  timely,  comprehensive  and  purpose¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  rear  of  the  country. "54 

Specifically,  the  Soviet  view  is  that  superior  damage  limita¬ 
tion  is  a  critical  factor  in  determining  a  war  outcome  and  in  assur¬ 
ing  that  the  side  that  can  do  so  emerges  from  the  war  in  a  stronger 
position  than  its  adversaries. 

The  side  which  can  preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  its 
production  forces  and  their  base — the  people--ensur ing 
the  steady  work  of  administrative  organs,  important 
industrial  facilities  and  transportation  and  protect 
the  bases  for  supplying  food  and  raw  materials  can  be 
victorious  in  such  a  war. 55 

As  was  noted,  Soviet  spokesmen  argue  that  even  if  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  were  able  to  conduct  successful  operations,  this  would 
lose  its  significance  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  state 


^Altunin,  Voennye  Znaniya,  No.  12,  December  1973,  pp.  4-5.  See 
Altunin,  Lyudi  i  Dela  Grazhdanskoi _ Oborony ,  p.  5. 
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is  destroyed.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  meaningful  "victory" 
without  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  functioning  system 
and  capable  of  preserving  the  superiority  of  Soviet  military  power. 

6.  Civil  Defense  and  Postwar  Recovery 

Soviet  publications  pay  relatively  little  attention  to  the 
postwar  recovery  problem.  Even  so,  the  significance  of  civil  de¬ 
fense  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  obvious.  By  limiting 
damage  to  Soviet  political  and  economic  control  systems,  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  the  population,  especially  essential  personnel,  the  Soviet 
Union  improves  its  ability  to  recover  from  a  nuclear  war.  Further¬ 
more,  such  recovery  will  be  facilitated  by  the  capabilities  and 
readiness  of  civil  defense  to  repair  and  restore  damaged  economic 
facilities,  transportation)  utilities  and  services.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  main  missions  of  the  massive  Soviet  civil  defense 
forces.  Similarly,  recovery  will  be  facilitated  by  civil  defense 
measures  to  protect  industrial  facilities  and  transportation  in  the 
other  Eastern  European  countries. 

Soviet  strategic  planning  is  said  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  "rehabilitation"  of  the  economy  following  enemy  nuclear 
strikes. 56  jn  particular,  however,  civil  defense  efforts  will  be 
focused  on  emergency  repair  and  restoration  of  damaged  facilities 
in  the  course  of  the  war  in  order  to  sustain  the  war  effort  as  well 
as  achieve  economic  superiority  over  the  adversaries  during  the 
conflict  and  at  war's  end.  For  example,  it  is  said  that: 

A  war  will  evidently  involve  some  degree  of  restoration 
of  important  industrial  complexes .  Large  segments  of 
the  population  will  be  required  to  liquidate  the  effects 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  and  to  continue  working  in  intact 
enterprises  in  order  to  support  their  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  strength,  thus  influencing  the  correlation  of 
economic  indices  of  the  belligerent  states  in  a  favorable 
manner. 57 


^Sokolovskiy  and  Cherednichenko,  Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  10,  October 
1968,  FPD  translation,  p.  38. 
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Colonel  M.  P.  Skirdo,  Narod,  Armiya,  Polkovodets  (The  People, 
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B.  THF  PLACE  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  SOVIET  STRATEGY 
1.  Soviet  Views  on  War  Aims 

Soviet  perceptions  of  the  place  of  USSR  Civil  Defense  in  Soviet 
strategy  are  determined  by  their  views  of  the  aims  and  character  of 
a  possible  war  between  opposing  systems,  the  nature  of  modern  stra¬ 
tegic  weapons,  and  the  requirements  for  waging  such  a  war  and 
achieving  a  favorable  outcome. 

The  basic  tenet  and  starting  point  which  determines  Soviet  per¬ 
ceptions  of  war,  including  nuclear  war,  is  that  it  is  waged  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  political  objectives  and  that  the  character  of  the  military 
action  will  be  determined  by  these  objectives.  These  objectives  are 
dictated  by  the  interests  of  and  antagonisms  between  the  ruling 
classes  of  the  belligerent  nations.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  war 
between  opposing  systems  is  especially  likely  to  have  a  "sharply 
pronounced  class  character,"  and  that  each  side  will  "pursue  the 
most  decisive  aims,"  i.e.,  the  “total  defeat"  of  the  other.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Soviet  doctrine,  in  such  a  war  both  sides  will  strive  to  re¬ 
solve,  once  and  for  all,  the  historic  issue  posed  by  the  existence 
of  two  "irreconcilable"  systems.  For  example,  it  is  asserted  that: 

The  difference  in  the  essence  of  the  possible  world 
nuclear  missile  war  will  be  determined,  first,  by  its 
concrete  political  content  and  by  the  depth,  volume  and 
scope  of  the  political  aims.  It  will  resolve  not 
specific  limited  political  interests,  but  a  crucial 
historic  problem,  one  affecting  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Never  before  has  such  a  colossal  problem  formed  the 
political  content  of  war.  This  is  one  of  the  radical 
differences  between  the  essence  of  nuclear  missile 
war  and  that  of  all  past  and  present  wars.^® 

Or  again: 

The  diametrically  opposed  political  aims  of  a  future  war, 
should  one  be  unleashed  by  the  imperialists  against  the 
socialist  countries,  will  predetermine  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  outcome,  that  is,  the  waging  of  military  actions 
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Colonel  S.  Tyushkevich  et  al . ,  editors,  Marxism-Leninism  on  War 
and  the  Army  (Moscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1972),  p.  45.  See 
also  Sokolovskiy,  Voennaya  Strategiya,  p.  226. 
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until  total  victory  over  the  aggressor  is  achieved. 

The  decisiveness  of  the  war  aims  in  turn  determines 
the  decisiveness  of  combat  action.  ^ 

The  availability  of  large  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  and  stra 
tegic  delivery  systems  has  introduced  a  quantitatively  different 
possibility  from  previous  wars  for  achieving  such  "decisive"  war 
aims.  Resort  to  such  weapons  against  enemy  territory  can  now 
achieve  the  political  as  well  as  military  defeat  of  the  opponent. 
For  example,  it  is  said  that: 

Today's  weapons  make  it  possible  to  achieve  strategic 
objectives  very  quickly.  The  very  first  nuclear  attack 
on  the  enemy  may  inflict  such  immense  casualties  and 
produce  such  vast  destruction  that  his  economic,  moral- 
political  and  military  capabilities  will  collapse, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  struggle, 
and  presenting  him  with  the  fact  of  defeat. ^0 

Accordingly,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  D.  Sokolovskiy, 
visualized  the  respective  war  aims  and  military  actions  as  follows 

In  a  new  world  war,  the  imperialist  bloc  would  strive 
for  inflicting  maximum  destruction  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  deep  interior  of  socialist  countries,  for 
liquidating  their  social-political  system  and  establish 
capitalist  systems  instead,  and  enslave  the  people  of 
these  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  peoples'  democracy, 
in  order  to  protect  their  socialist  achievements,  will 
be  forced  to  adopt  no  less  decisive  aims  directed  toward 
total  defeat  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  with  simul¬ 
taneous  disorganization  of  his  homeland,  and  toward 
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^Skirdo,  Narod,  Armiya ,  Polkovodets,  p.  97.  See  also  Colonel  A. 
Taran,  "Leninist  Theoretical  Principles  of  Soviet  Military 
Strategy,"  Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  6,  June  1971,  FPD  Translation  No. 
0015/74,  March  12,  1974,  p.  46. 
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suppression  of  the  enemy's  will  to  resist  and  rendering  aid 
to  the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  imperial¬ 
ism  .  6 1 

2.  Interaction  of  Strategic  Offense  and  Defense  in  Soviet  Strategy 

Given  the  similarity  of  the  assumed  war  aims  of  both  sides, 
their  attainment  depends  simultaneously  on  the  effectiveness  of 
offensive  strikes  by  one's  own  side  and  the  denial  to  the  enemy  of 
success  in  his  strikes.  Soviet  war  aims,  therefore,  combine  actions 
to  "crush"  the  enemy  with  assuring  Soviet  national  and  system  survi¬ 
val.  Only  this  combination  can  assure  a  meaningful  "victory"  in  an 
all-out  nuclear  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  point  out  that 
under  modern  conditions  the  protection  of  the  home  territory  has  be¬ 
come  "an  independent  strategic  task. "62 

In  their  approach  to  this  problem  the  Soviets  in  effect  con¬ 
sider  strategic  offense  and  defense  as  the  same  rather  than  opposite 
sides  of  the  coin.  They  are  seen  as  mutually  reinforcing  both  be¬ 
cause  strategic  defense  serves  to  sustain  Soviet  capabilities  to 
conduct  offensive  operations  until  victory  is  achieved  and  because 
offensive  strikes  make  a  direct  and  highly  important  if  not  de¬ 
cisive  contribution  to  Soviet  national  and  system  survival.  Thus, 
according  to  a  Soviet  view  of  the  interrelationship  of  offense  and 
defense : 

Offense  and  defense  constitute  a  dialectic  unity  of 
opposites,  which  simultaneously  both  exclude  and  assume 
one  another.  They  not  only  are  interconnected,  but  also 
mutually  penetrate  one  another  and  cannot  exist  separately. 

Or  again, 

Offense  and  defense  are  interlocked.  Offense  always  con¬ 
tains  elements  of  defense,  just  as  defense  is  impossible 


Sokolovskiy,  Voennya  Strategiya,  p.  226.  See  also  Major  General 
V.  Prokhorov,  "Principles  of  Troop  Control  in  the  Light  of  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Cybernetics,"  Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  5,  May  1968,  FPD 
Translation  0012/68,  April  2,  1969,  p.  51 
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without  offensive  actions.  The  conduct  of  an  offensive 
operation  properly  cannot  but  contain  elements  of  de¬ 
fense  (air  defense,  anti-tank  defense,  defense  against 
mass  destruction  weapons,  etc.). 64 

Naturally,  therefore,  civil  defense  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  war  fighting,  war  survival  and  war  winning  strategy. 

Soviet  spokesmen  are  quite  explicit  in  stressing  that  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
effective  support  for  its  war  effort  does  not  belong  to  civil  de¬ 
fense  alone.  Indeed  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  "civil  defense 
alone  is  not  capable  of  solving  all  the  tasks  of  defending  the 
population  and  national  economy. "65  instead,  the  protection  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  said  to  be' the  joint  mission  and  responsibility  of 
the  armed  forces  and  civil  defense.**6  This  combined  strategy  is 
described  as  follows: 

While  the  Armed  Forces  will  ensure  the  defense  of  the 
homeland  through  active  means--by  the  destruction  of 
the  attack  weapons  themselves  (missiles--at  the  launch 
sites,  aircraft--at  airfields,  submarines--at  sea),  or  by 
intercepting  the  means  of  destruction  on  their  course  to 
the  target.  Civil  Defense,  by  carrying  out  defense 
measures  to  protect  the  rear,  must  attain  the  maximum 
weakening  of  the  effects  of  destructive  factors  of  modern 
weapons  upon  it.  ' 

The  requirements  for  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  to 
be  ready  to  deliver  a  first  "preemptive"  counterforce  strike  is  a 
persistent  theme  in  Soviet  public  pronouncements  and  writings  and 
is  said  to  be  a  basic  element  of  Soviet  strategic  doctrine.  ® 
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65V.  I.  Chuikov,  Rodina  (Motherland),  January  3,  1968. 

66Army  General  A.  Altunin,  "The  Valuable  and  Leading--Into 
Practice,"  Voennye  Znaniya,  No.  10,  October  1978,  p.  18. 
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Along  with  this,  the  Soviets  devote  much  attention  and  resources  to 
their  anti-air  defense  forces.  These  forces  are  called  upon  to  "re¬ 
liably"  protect  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  be  always  in  readiness  to 
"repulse"  any  enemy  attack. 

In  principle,  the  Soviets  would  prefer  to  rely  on  these  active 
modes  of  defense  for  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example, 
some  Soviet  spokesmen  have  asserted  that: 

The  most  effective  means  of  defending  the  country's  popu¬ 
lation  are  effective  actions  aimed  at  destroying  the 
enemy's  offensive  weapons,  both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground  at  their  bases.  ^ 


Some  have  written  about  the  desirability  or  even  "necessity"  for 
Soviet  anti-air  defense  to  be  capable  of  "destroying  every  warhead, 
without  exception,  which  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
through  air  or  from  space."70  Such  absolute  defense,  however,  does 
not  exist,  and  as  Marshal  Ogarkov  has  noted,  every  improvement  in 
active  defense  stimulates  development  in  offensive  systems  to  over¬ 
come  it.  71 


The  Soviets  do  not  specifically  discuss  in  open  publications 
what  success  they  expect  to  have  in  weakening  U.S.  nuclear  strikes 
by  means  either  of  counterforce  strikes  or  active  defense.  No 
doubt  these  expectations  alter  with  changes  in  both  Soviet  and  U.S. 
strategic  capabilities.  For  example,  they  do  not  indulge  in  public 
discussions,  as  is  done  in  the  U.S.,  about  the  possibility  that  in 
the  1980s  Soviet  counterforce  strikes  may  be  able  to  destroy  up  to 
90  percent  of  U.S.  ICBMs  in  their  silos.  The  best  the  Soviets 
claim  is  that  their  offensive  and  defensive  operations  would 
"significantly  weaken"  or  "disrupt"  enemy  nuclear  strikes.72  It  is 


^Radio  Blagoveshchensk,  August  5,  1970. 

70Marshal  of  Aviation  G.  V.  Zimin,  ed . ,  Razvitie  Protivovozdushnoi 
Oborony  (Development  of  Anti-air  Defense) (Moscow:  Voenizdat, 
1976) ,  p.  192. 
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acknowledged,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  "guarantee"  that  "a  por¬ 
tion"  of  enemy  missiles  will  not  only  survive  but  reach  their  tar¬ 
gets.  j  Consequently, 

A  significant  reduction  in  human  casualties  in  this 
instance  can  be  achieved  only^  by  carrying  out  an  entire 
complex  of  civil  defense  measures.  For  this  reason, 
civil  defense  holds  an  important  place  in  the  overall 
system  of  measures  of  the  country's  defense  measures, . . 

Indeed,  given  the  destructive  capabilities  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  is  asserted  that  only  the  "timely"  implementation  of  civil  de¬ 
fense  measures  and  programs  can  prevent  "a  sharp  decline  in  indus¬ 
trial  production,  disruption  of  economic  ties  between  individual 
regions,  the  breakdown  of  transportation,  means  of  control,  energy 
systems,  the  disruption  of  cities  and  vast  human  and  material 
losses.  Consequently,  civil  defense  has  become  a  "decisive  stra¬ 

tegic  factor"  precisely  because  it  can  make  a  critical  contribution 
to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  "withstand"  the  effects  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  war  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  viability  of  the  state. 

3.  Civil  Defense  and  Potential  Damage  Levels 

While  recognizing  that  a  nuclear  war  would  inflict  great  human 
losses  and  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union,  this  expectation  in  the 
Soviet  view  does  not  negate  or  diminish  the  strategic  significance 
of  civil  defense.  Unlike  the  U.S.,  the  Soviets  do  not  view  this 
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issue  in  terms  of  such  concepts  as  "unacceptable  damage,"  and  they 
reject  the  desirability  of  security  based  on  "mutual  vulnerability." 

The  Soviets  do  not  identify  any  specific  level  of  potential 
damage  to  the  USSR  as  being  "unacceptable"  and  as  negating  the  value 
of  civil  defense.  From  their  viewpoint  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  particular  levels  of  anticipated  damage  are  "acceptable"  or  "un¬ 
acceptable"  is  essentially  political.  It  depends  on  the  leader¬ 
ship's  objectives  and  perceived  trade-offs  or  options.  Consequently 
there  is  no  fixed  value  or  level  of  damage  which  the  Soviets  would 
regard  a  priori  as  being  "unacceptable"  under  all  circumstances.  In 
other  words,  the  relationship  of  damage  expectations  to  policy  de¬ 
cisions  is  dynamic,  not  static.  Furthermore,  it  changes  continuous¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  alterations  in  the  perceived  strategic  capabili¬ 
ties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  potential  enemies. 

Soviet  discussions  of  this  problem  do  not  start  with  the  op¬ 
tions  which  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  or  would  consider  prior  to  a 
war,  but  with  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  the  war  itself.  Once 
the  war  has  become  a  fact,  the  objective  is  to  win  it,  and  one  cri¬ 
tical  element  of  a  meaningful  "victory"  must  be  national  and  system 
survival.  The  utility  and  role  of  civil  defense,  therefore,  is  de¬ 
termined  in  the  context  of  and  according  to  its  contribution  to  war 
fighting  and  war  winning. 

The  problem,  as  the  Soviets  pose  it,  is  not  how  much  damage  the 
Soviet  Union  may  suffer  in  the  course  of  a  nuclear  war,  although 
they  are  obviously  not  indifferent  to  it,  but  how  to  avoid  defeat  and 
win,  i.e.,  how  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  state  and  of  its  war 
effort.  Thus,  even  while  the  Soviets  reject  the  concept  of  "mutual 
assured  destruction"  as  a  policy  and  as  an  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
war,  they  recognize  that  nuclear  weapons  make  "assured  destruction" 
feasible  and  that  each  side  would  attempt  to  inflict  such  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  This  possibility  was  recognized  already  in  the 
early  1960s  in  Soviet  military  doctrine.  According  to  the  doctrine, 
the  first  nuclear  strikes  could  determine  the  course  and  outcome  of 
a  war.  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  D.  Sokolovskiy  wrote  in  1962: 

The  very  first  mass  nuclear  assault  by  the  aggressor  may 
cause  such  losses  in  the  rear  and  among  the  troops  that 
the  people  of  the  country  will  be  placed  in  an  extremely 
serious  situation.  Therefore,  not  only  is  a  high  degree 
of  combat  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces  required,  but  the 
entire  country  must  be  especially  prepared  for  war  against 
the  aggressor.77 
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According  to  Sokolovskiy,  the  threat  posed  to  the  armed  forces  and 
the  survival  of  the  country  as  a  whole  "has  given  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  new  strategic  safeguard  of  the  vital  functioning  of 
countries,  known  as  civil  defense. "78 

In  his  turn,  Grechko  pointed  out  that  "a  state's  economy  as  the 
material  base  for  war  is  increasingly  becoming  the  target  of  armed 
attack."  Yet,  as  Soviet  military  writers  insist,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  economy,  transportation  and  other  essential  services  is 
critical  for  the  successful  waging  of  war.  Consequently,  Grechko 
notes  that: 

Modern  war  requires  the  creation  of  a  reliable  defense  of 
not  only  individual  installations,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
past,  but  also  a  carefully  thought-out  and  organized  system 
of  measures  to  ensure  stability  of  the  operation  of  the 
entire  national  economy  and  reliable  protection  of  the 
populace  throughout  the  country. 8^ 

A  reliably  operating  home  country,  he  insists,  is  essential  for 
effective  war  fighting.  "If  one  does  not  opportunely  carry  out 
measures  to  increase  the  stability  of  operations  of  the  national 
economy  and  to  protect  the  population,"  Grechko  writes,  "the  losses, 
damage  and  disruption  resulting  from  enemy  nuclear  strikes  will 
make  such  support  of  the  war  effort  impossible."81 

Thus,  it  is  not  general  losses  and  damage  resulting  from 
nuclear  strikes  which  are  the  subject  of  primary  Soviet  concern, 
but  those  losses  and  damage  which  will  endanger  the  success  of 
Soviet  war  fighting  and  the  attainment  of  Soviet  war  aims. 
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4.  The  Increased  Emphasis  on  Civil  Defense  After  SALT  I 

Changes  in  the  perceived  threat  posed  by  improved  U.S.  stra¬ 
tegic  capabilities  have  not  altered  Soviet  views  on  the  role  and 
utility  of  civil  defense.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  resulted  in  an 
increased  interest  in  civil  defense,  even  while  seeking  ways  to  deal 
with  new  U.S.  strike  capabilities.  In  discussing  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Soviet  civil  defense  and  the  problem  of  its  ability 
to  fulfill  its  mission--leadership  and  population  protection,  eco¬ 
nomic  continuity  and  superior  post-attack  recovery — its  chief,  Army 
General  Altunin  wrote: 

If  we  analyze  the  history  of  USSR  Civil  Defense,  we  can 
trace  several  basic  trends  which  have  defined  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement.  In  the  first  place,  the  gradual 
transition  from  scattered  measures  to  protect  the  civilian 
population  and  facilities  of  importance  to  the  economy, 
which  were  extremely  limited  both  geographically  and  in 
scope,  and  therefore  of  a  highly  local  nature,  to  a  unified 
system  of  measures  of  nationwide  significance.  Second,  the 
necessity  of  comprehensive  execution  of  tasks  pertaining 
to  protecting  the  population  and  increasing  the  operating 
stability  of  the  nation’s  economy.  Third,  tireless  search 
for  the  most  effective  ways  of  improving  methods  of  solving 
the  problems  of  civil  defense  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  perfection  of  the  potential  adversary’s 
offensive  weaponry.  Fourth,  the  necessity  of  more  closely 
coordinating  civil  defense  tasks  with  the  performance  of 
the  general  tasks  of  the  economy.  Fifth,  a  constant  broaden¬ 
ing,  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  technical  base  of 
civil  defense.  Finally,  we  should  particularly  emphasize 
the  steadily  increasing  importance  of  close  coordination 
between  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  USSR  Civil  Defense.8^ 

The  establishment  of  a  national  civil  defense  system  and  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  De.ense  in 
1961  reflected  the  recognition  that  civil  defense  could  play  a  vital 
role  in  national  survival  and  the  attainment  of  "victory."  This  view 
persisted  throughout  the  1960s,  despite  Soviet  progress  towards 
attaining  strategic  parity  with  the  United  States,  improved  pros¬ 
pects  for  an  effective  Soviet  counterforce  capability  and  the 
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beginnings  of  detente  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Even  so,  the 
1972  arms  control  agreements  and  the  formal  adherence  of  the  U.S. 
to  the  principles  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  raised  new  issues 
about  the  future  of  the  Soviet  defense  programs  in  general,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  civil  defense. 

The  fundamental  Soviet  conclusion  at  that  time  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  continue  its  military  build-up  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  SALT  I.  This  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  "aggres¬ 
sive  essence"  of  imperialism  remained  unchanged  and  that  the  threat 
of  war,  while  reduced,  was  not  and  would  not  be  eliminated  until 
the  final  and  complete  defeat  of  capitalism  worldwide. ^4  The 
Soviet  defense  policy,  as  expressed  by  the  leaders,  was  "the  more 
the  better. " 

The  signing  of  the  ABM  Agreement  at  the  1972  Moscow  Summit, 
however,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  among  various  people  in  the  U.S. 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  subscribing  to  the  "mutual  assured 
destruction"  concept.  Whatever  Soviet  motivations  were  for  signing 
the  agreement,  this  was  not  one  of  them.  The  ABM  Agreement,  as 
Soviet  actions  have  shown,  has  not  lessened  Soviet  interest  in 
improving  its  active  and  passive  defense  systems  and  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  Soviet  capabilities  to  survive  a  nuclear  war. 

Specifically,  rather  than  diminish  the  significance  of  civil 
defense,  it  was  upgraded  following  the  1972  Moscow  Summit,  both  in 
terms  of  status  and  in  terms  of  efforts  devoted  to  it.  In  the 
Fall  of  1972  the  aging  chief  of  USSR  Civil  Defense  Marshal  Chuikov 
was  replaced  by  a  younger  officer,  the  51  year  old  Colonel  General 
Altunin.  Subsequently,  Altunin  was  appointed  a  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defense,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Army  General  and  made  a  full 
member  of  the  CPSU's  Central  Committee.  Thus,  USSR  Civil  Defense 
was  raised  to  the  level  of  a  service  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 


8  3 

For  example,  see  Lieutenant  General  D.  I.  Shuvyrin,  "A  Realiable 
and  Effective  System,"  Voennye  Znaniya,  No.  10,  October  1968, 
p.  17;  Chuikov,  Gra zhdanskaya  Oborona  v  Raketno-Yadernoi  Voine, 
p.  12;  Lieutenant  General  Malinin  in  Sovetskaya  Rossiya  (Soviet 
Russia),  June  5,  1968. 
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See  Goure  et  ajL-  ,  The  Role  of  Nuclear  Forces  m  Current  Soviet 
Strategy,  pp .  74-100. 
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3See  Grechko,  Vooruzhennye  Sily  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva,  pp .  102- 
106;  "USSR  Armed  “Forces ,  "  Sovetskaya  Voenn'aya  Entsiklopediya  , 
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Soviet  spokesmen,  including  the  Minister  of  Defense 
began  more  uniformly  ro  speak  of  civil  defense  as  a 
factor."  It  was  asserted  that  "the  Communist  Party 
government  attach  great  importance  to  civil  defense 
stant  concern  for  strengthening  it."®® 


Grechko,  also 
" strateg ic 
and  the  Soviet 
and  show  con- 


The  upgrading  of  the  status  of  USSR  Civil  Defense  has  been 
accompanied  by  increased  efforts  to  improve  its  capabilities  and 
readiness.  Extensive  "reorganization  and  improvement  of  all  segments 
of  civil  defense"  and  development  of  new  forms  of  training  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  announced  in  1973.  Along  with  this  the  new  program 
called  for  accelerated  blast  shelter  construction  "so  as  to  provide 
shelters  for  the  entire  population"  in  potential  target  cities  as 
the  primary  method  for  protecting  the  population.  Preattack  urban 
evacuation  remains  as  an  option,  but  the  new  program  provided  for  a 
marked  speed-up  in  its  rate.  Exercises  became  larger  in  size,  more 
comprehensive  and  realistic,  A  network  of  specially-equipped  train¬ 
ing  facilities  was  built  throughout  the  USSR.  It  also  appears  that 
the  party  organizations  and  soviets  at  various  levels  have  begun  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  supervising  the  implementation  of  the 
civil  defense  program. 87 


Again,  the  negotiations  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  have  not  al¬ 
tered  Soviet  efforts  in  civil  defense.  The  Soviet  Union  obviously 
refused  to  negotiate  any  reduction  in  these  efforts.  Instead, 
Brezhnev  and  others  made  clear  that  the  Soviet  civil  defense  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  continued.  Civil  defense,  Soviet  spokesmen  persist  in 
asserting,  is  "an  objective  necessity"  and  consequently  the  Soviet 
Union  "will  continue  to  solve  this  task  persistently  and  stubbornly, 
no  matter  what  imperialist  propaganda  says  about  it. "8® 
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M.  N.  Titov  et  al ,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona  (Civil  Defense)  (Moscow: 
Vysshaya  Shkola,  1974),  p.  5.  See  also  Egorov  et  al . , 
Grazhdanskaya  Oborona,  p.  3. 
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For  the  post-1972  Soviet  civil  defense  program  see  L.  Goure,  War 
Survival  in  Sovi  et  St  rategy:  USSR  Civil  Def  ense,  pass  im ,  and 
Shelters  in  Soviet  War  Survival  Strategy  (Washington,  D.C.:  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Studies  Institute,  1978),  pp .  2-4. 
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Altunin,  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  February  3,  1978,  and  Voennye  Znaniya, 
No.  10,  October  1978.,  p.  18;  "An  Important  Matter  for  All  the 
People,"  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  March  12,  1980. 
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C.  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AND  SOVIET  VIEWS  ON  WAR  INITIATION 

In  planning  for  war  survival,  the  Soviets  must  take  into 
account  the  probable  form  of  war  initiation,  the  time  factor  avail¬ 
able  for  implementing  civil  defense  measures  and  the  likely  target¬ 
ing  doctrine  and  strategies  of  their  potential  enemies.  Obviously, 
the  longer  the  strategic  warning  of  a  possible  enemy  attack  is,  the 
better  will  be  readiness  of  the  armed  forces  and  civil  defense  to 
carry  out  their  assigned  missions  and  essential  measures.  The 
time  required  for  such  readiness  can  be  reduced  by  preparatory 
measures  carried  out  in  peacetime,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  at  all  times  the  fullest  capability  for  war  fighting  and  war 
survival,  although  the  trend  is  to  maintain  as  high  a  level  of  readi¬ 
ness  in  peacetime  as  possible. 

1.  The  Soviet  War  Initiation  Scenario 

Soviet  military  doctrine  assumes  the  possibility  of  occurrence 
of  wars  fought  on  various  scales  and  with  different  uses  of  weapons. 

a.  At  one  end  of  the  possible  spectrum  are  conventional 
limited  wars.  Such  wars  may  remain  limited  to  the  use  of  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  because  both  sides  would  fear  its  escalation 
into  an  uncontrolled  nuclear  war.  9 

b.  Limited  wars  may  also  escalate  into  limited  nuclear 
wars,  with  or  without  further  escalation  into  an  all-out 
nuclear  war.  The  general  Soviet  line,  however,  is  that  "big 
wars  may  sneak  up  gradually,  beginning  with  'local  con¬ 
flicts,'"90  and  that  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in  a  limited 
war  increases  the  probability  that  it  will  escalate  into  an 
all-out  nuclear  war . 5 ^ 

c.  All-out  nuclear  war,  which  as  was  noted,  is  generally 
assumed  in  Soviet  doctrine  to  be  characteristic  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  opposing  systems. 

Q  Q 

Army  General  S.  Ivanov,  "Soviet  Military  Doctrine  and  Stragegy," 
Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  5,  May  1969,  FPD  Translation  No.  0116/69, 
December  18,  1969,  p.  49;  Egorov  et  al.,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona, 
p ,  8 . 
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V.  Matveyev,  "Gambling  on  Conflicts,"  I zvestiya ,  August  31,  1978. 
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For  example,  Colonel  T.  Kondratov,  "The  Reactionary  Essence  of  the 
Theory  of  'Limited  Wars,'"  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  September  28,  1972; 

L.  S.  Semeyko,  "New  Forms  But  the  Same  Essence  as  Hitherto," 
Krasnaya  Zvezda,  April  8,  1975;  and  in  "The  Pentagon's  Nuclear 
Strategy,"  New  Times,  No.  35,  August  1977. 
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Soviet  discussions  of  the  initiation  of  a  war  between  the  two 
opposinq  systems  assume  two  possible  forms:  a  progressive  escala¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  conventional/nuclear  war  or  an  all-out  nuclear 
surprise  attack.  The  scenario  which  concerns  the  Soviets  the  most 
and  for  which  they  claim  they  need  to  be  prepared  is  the  worst 
case  because  "modern  war  can  begin  with  a  surprise  attack  by  the 
enemy  with  the  massive  use  of  nuclear  missile  weapons. "92  There  are 
two  reasons  given  for  this.  First,  modern  weapons  are  especially 
well  suited  for  a  decisive  surprise  attack.  Second,  a  successful 
first  strike  can  determine  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  even  result  in 
the  enemy's  collapse.  According  to  Soviet  doctrine,  therefore,  a 
surprise  first  strike  represents  the  optimal  strategy  for  waging  a 
nuclear  war.” 

The  Soviets  argue,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  discount  the 
possibility  that  the  enemy,  i.e.,  the  U.S.,  will  adopt  a  first 
strike  strategy  and  launch  such  an  attack  by  surprise.  For  example, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  National  Air  Defense  Forces 
(PVO  Strany)  has  asserted  that: 

The  experience  of  history  testifies  that  imperialist 
aggressors,  unleashing  wars  and  pursuing  their  adven¬ 
turist  aims,  fundamentally  count  on  surprise  and  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  factors  for  achieving  victory.  By 
surprise  attacks,  they  count,  first  of  all,  on  sharply 
changing  the  correlation  of  forces  in  their  favor, 
seizing  the  initiative,  weakening  and  disorganizing 
the  capacity  of  the  opposing  side  for  defense.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  and  underestimate  this 
circumstance.  Without  question,  the  role  of  surprise 
in  contemporary  war  has  grown:  a  surprise  attack 
with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  a  greater  degree 
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Krutskikh,  Udhebno-Metodicheskoe  Posobie,  p.  13.  See  Egorov 
et  al . ,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona ,  p .  8 . 
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For  example,  see  Goure  et  a  1 . ,  The  Role  of  Nuclear  Forces  in 
Current  Soviet  Strategy ,  pp.  102-110. 
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than  ever  before,  can  influence  the  course  and  out¬ 
come  of  the  war,  battles,  operations,  and  the  armed 
struqgle  as  a  whole. ^4 

The  possibility  of  the  U.S.  adopting  a  first  strike  strateqy, 
in  particular  a  counterforce  strategy,  is  considered  by  the  Soviets 
to  be  a  realistic  possibility.  First,  given  the  potential  decisive 
character  of  a  first  strike,  whether  "preemptive"  or  not,  makes  the 
choice  of  such  a  strategy  logical  from  the  military  standpoint. 
Second,  the  increased  accuracy  of  new  weapon  systems  and  their  high 
state  of  readiness  makes  a  first  counterforce  strike  and  thus  a  sur¬ 
prise  nuclear  attack  increasingly  feasible  and  likely  to  succeed.9^ 

Of  course,  this  logic  applies  equally  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  said  that  "surprise  is  one  of  the  important  principles  of  mili¬ 
tary  art"  and,  according  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
Academy,  one  of  the  "highly  important  principles"  of  Soviet  strategy 
is  "covert  preparations  for  and  conduct  of  surprise  strikes. "96 
Regardless  of  whether  the  all-important  first  Soviet  counterforce 
strike  is  "preemptive,"  as  the  Soviets  usually  claim,  or  not,  a 
critical  requirement  for  its  success  will  be  the  element  of  surprise. 

Even  while  arguing  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  prepared  for 
an  enemy  surprise  attack,  Soviet  discussions  of  this  threat 
generally  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  detect  the  enemy’s 
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Colonel  General  V.  Sozinov,  "The  Time  Factor  in  National  Air  De¬ 
fense,"  Vestnik  Protivovozdushnoi  Oborony  (Herald  of  the  Anti-Air 
Defense),  No.  10,  October  1977,  pp .  14-15.  See  also  Grechko, 
Vooruzhennye  Sily  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva,  p.  92;  Kulikov,  "High 
Combat  Readiness  is  the  Most  Important  Condition  of  the  Reliable 
Defense  of  the  Motherland,"  Kommunist  Vooruzhennykh  Sil,  No.  6, 
March  1973,  p.  15;  Zimin,  Razvitie  Protivovozdushnoi  Oborony, 
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For  example,  see  Major  General  R.  Sxmonyan,  "In  Search  of  a  'New 
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96Major  General  M.  M.  Kir'yan,  "Surprise,"  Sovetskaya  Voennaya 
Entsik lopediya ,  Vol.  2  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1976),  p.  161.  See 
also  Colonel  General  F.  Gaivoronskiy ,  "The  Development  of  Soviet 
Operational  Art,"  Voenno-Istoricheskiy  Zhurnal ,  No.  2,  February 
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intention  in  time  to  launch  a  "preemptive"  strike  or  at  worst  to 
launch  on  warnir.q.  These  discussions  do  not  specify  what  precise 
enemy  actions  would  triqqer  a  Soviet  preemptive  strike  and  the 
length  of  strateqic  warninq  the  Soviets  expect  to  have.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  existence  of  a  threat  of  attack  is  based  as  much  on 
political  as  on  military  indicators  and  is  first  of  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  political  leadership.  It  is  noted,  therefore,  that  "a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  ability  and  timeliness  of  the  political 
leadership  in  discovering  an  aggressor's  immediate  preparation  for 
an  attack,  determining  his  intentions,  and  making  the  decision  to 
carry  out  a  devastating  retaliatory  strike"97  before  the  enemy  is 
able  to  launch  his  strategic  offensive  forces.  The  error  of  mis¬ 
reading  enemy  intentions,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  German 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941,  will  not  be  repeated. 98 

The  execution  of  a  successful  surprise  attack  requires  conceal¬ 
ment  and  deception.  It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  various  indi¬ 
cators  of  enemy  intentions  which,  if  correctly  assessed,  would  pro¬ 
vide  strategic  warning  of  an  attack.  Presumably,  the  political 
indicators  will  include  a  sharp  worsening  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations, 
the  predominance  in  the  U.S.  political  leadership  of  so-called  "re¬ 
actionary"  elements,  the  whipping  up  of  war  hysteria  among  the  popu¬ 
lation,  a  drive  to  achieve  military  superiority,  threatening  state¬ 
ments  in  U.S.  public  declarations  and  diplomatic  communications,  and 
so  on.  The  danger  will  also  grow  if  the  U.S.  is  losing  a  limited 
war  in  an  area  vital  to  U.S.  interests,  or  if  there  are  signs  of 
qrowing  despair  among  Western  leaders  that  the  advance  of  communism 
cannot  be  halted  short  of  war. 

There  are  likely  to  also  be  military  indicators  and  these  pre¬ 
sumably  would  be  watched  with  special  attention.  Thus,  according  to 
Grechko : 

Under  conditions  of  a  threat  of  aggression  it  is  essential 
to  watch  especially  carefully  the  military  preparations  of 
the  enemy,  to  ascertain  his  intentions  in  time,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  rebuff  the  enemy  attack; 
the  slightest  oversight  in  this  gives  the  aggressor  the 
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Skirdo,  Narod,  Armiya,  Polkovodets,  p.  122. 
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L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Fifty  Years  of  Great  Achievements  of  Socialism 
(Moscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1970),  p.  63;  Ogarkov,  Sovetskaya 
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possibility  of  capturing  the  initiative,  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  recapture  subsequently.  y 

Among  the  military  indicators  will  be  the  deployment  and  in¬ 
creased  state  of  readiness  of  strategic  forces.  Other  indicators, 
suggested  in  a  1968  article  published  in  the  General  Staff  journal 
Voennaya  Mysl'  (Military  Thought),  included:  increased  "protection 
of  military  forces  and  important  installations,  "creation  of  highly 
mobile  strategic  nuclear  means  capable  of  changing  the  launch 
points  in  time  after  launches,"  intensified  development,  deployment 
and  readiness  of  anti-aircraft  and  anti-ballistic  missile  defenses, 
increased  activity  of  reconnaissance  and  efforts  to  disrupt  enemy 
reconnai ssance  and  surveillance  activities  and  capabil i ties .  ou 
Various  additional  enemy  activities  will  be  taken  into  account  such 
as  the  call-up  of  reserves,  the  deployment  of  conventional  forces, 
the  stockpiling  of  supplies,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not  clear  at  what  point  these  indicators,  which  range 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  preparatory  measures  for  greater  war 
readiness  to  specific  and  immediate  warnings  of  an  imminent  attack, 
will  justify  a  decision  to  launch  a  preemptive  strike  short  of  warn 
ing  of  an  actual  launch  of  enemy  strategic  weapons.  From  the 
Soviet  point  of  view,  however,  launch  on  warninq,  let  alone  launch 
under  attack,  would  not  be  the  preferred  option.  Under  such 
conditions  the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  preemptive  counterforce 
strikes  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  threat  to  the  survival 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  correspondingly  increase. 

The  Soviets  note  that  modern  means  of  reconnaissance,  surveil¬ 
lance  and  early  warning  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  launch  a 
successful  surprise  attack.  For  example,  it  is  noted  that: 

The  development  of  technological  means  of  reconnaissance 
makes  the  attainment  of  surprise  more  difficult.  The 
large-scale  introduction  of  radio-electronics  increases 
the  capability  for  the  timely  detection  of  the  enemy's 
preparations  for  launching  a  strike.  With  the  aid  of 
radio-electronic  means  it  is  feasible  to  ascertain  with 
a  high  degree  of  reliability  the  moment  of  mass  launch  of 
missiles,  the  launching  of  aircraft,  the  approach  of 
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l^Major  General  N.  Vasedin  and  Colonel  N.  Kuznetsov,  "Modern 
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naval  forces,  the  forward  movement  of  large  groupings  of 
troops  and  other  actions.  ®1 


Consequently,  preparations  for  a  surprise  attack  require  special 
efforts  at  deception  and  concealment,  as  well  as  "active  measures 
to  suppress  and  blind  the  enemy's  reconnaissance  forces  and  means 
by  creating  strong  interference  with  radio-electronic  systems  and 
surveillance  means."^2 

Soviet  spokesmen  do  not  make  clear  why  they  believe  that  they 
will  be  able  to  detect  enemy  preparations  for  a  surprise  attack 
and  yet  will  be  capable  of  launching  a  successful  preemptive  counter 
force  strike  of  their  own.  It  is  asserted  that  given  the  existence 
of  present  means  of  surveillance  and  warning,  this  "demands  the 
search  for  ways  and  means  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  the  actual  de¬ 
ployment  of  various  means  and  systems  which  make  possible  resort  to 
nuclear  and  other  weapons. "103  while  the  Soviets  do  not  speak  of 
their  work  on  an  ASAT  capability,  they  have  mentioned,  in  addition 
to  deception  and  concealment,  the  detonation  at  the  beginning  of 
military  operations  of  high  altitude,  large  yield  nuclear  weapons 
"to  destroy  the  system  of  control  and  communications  and  suppress 
the  anti-missile  and  anti-air  defense  radar  system  and  the  aircraft 
control  system. "104  Aside  from  this,  the  main  emphasis  is  on  main¬ 
taining  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  and  especially  the  strategic 
forces,  in  a  state  of  high  combat  readiness.  Constant  improvement 
in  combat  readiness  is  a  continuous  theme  in  Soviet  pronouncements. 
Apparently  a  growing  proportion  of  the  Soviet  ICBMs  are  being  held 
on  what  amounts  to  a  quick- reaction  alert  posture. 
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Andrushkevich,  "Some  Problems  of  Surprise  in  Warfare,"  Voennaya 
Mys 1/ ,  No.  8^  August  1971,  FPD  Translation  No.  0011/74  ,  February 
28”,  1974,  pp.  103-104  . 


^O^Kir'yan,  Sovetskaya  Voennaya  Entsiklopediya, 
also  Vice  Admiral  P.  Navoytsev,  "Operational 
ception  in  Naval  Combat  Operations,"  Voenno- 
No.  2,  February  1978,  p.  49. 


Vol.  2,  p.  163.  See 
Camouflage  and  De- 
storicheskiy  Zhurnal 


Vasedin  and  Kuznetsov,  Voennaya  Mysl’,  No.  6,  June  1968,  FPD 
Translation  No.  0051/69,  January  16,  1969,  p.  44. 


1 0 ^Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  Defense  Department  Annual 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  {Washington,  D.C.,  Department  of 
Defense,  January  25,  1979),  p.  72. 
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In  any  event,  Soviet  perception  of  the  initiation  of  a  nuclear 
war  between  the  two  opposing  systems  allows  for  both  long  and 
short  strategic  warning.  To  a  large  extent,  the  timeliness  of  the 
warning  depends  on  the  foresight  and  acumen  of  the  political  leader¬ 
ship.  Its  ability  to  correctly  assess  the  threat  cannot  be 
questioned  by  Soviet  analysts  although  there  is  a  historic  precedent 
for  its  failure  to  do  so.  There  is  also  the  troublesome  point  that 
a  skillful  enemy  may  be  able  to  conceal  his  preparations  and  de¬ 
ceive  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  his  intentions,  just  as  the  latter 
seeks  ways  and  means  to  achieve  surprise.  Finally,  the  growing 
number  of  strategic  weapons  and  their  increased  state  of  readiness 
may  make  specific  indicators  of  an  impending  attack  more  difficult 
to  detect  and  therefore  reduce  the  warning  time. 

Of  course,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  decide  on  a  plan  for 
a  first  strike,  it  would  have  strategic  warning  of  the  enemy’s  re¬ 
taliatory  attack.  But  the  problem  of  how  to  achieve  surprise  would 
still  remain  acute.  Furthermore,  the  length  of  the  strategic  warn¬ 
ing  would  depend  on  circumstances .  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
may  plan  an  unprovoked  attack  or  its  decision  to  strike  may  be  an 
outgrowth  of  an  ongoing  limited  war  or  of  some  other  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  crisis.  Thus,  given  the  uncertainties,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  Soviets,  while  hoping  for  the  best,  argue  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

2.  The  Time  Factor  and  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Readiness 

An  ideal  civil  defense  system  should  be  capable'  of  being 
effective  with  minimum  warning,  i.e.,  with  no  more  time  than  may 
be  provided  by  the  early  warning  of  an  attack  having  been  launched. 
The  present  Soviet  civil  defense  program  and  capabilities  fall  well 
short  of  this  ideal,  although  they  may  seek  to  approach  it,  given 
time  and  sufficient  investments. 


The  present  Soviet  civil  defense  system  is  quite  sensitive  in 
many  but  not  all  of  its  elements  to  the  time  factor.  This  sensitiv¬ 
ity  is  lowest  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  elements  of  the 
population  and  of  the  economy  which  have  been  given  the  hiqhest 
priority  and  attention.  For  example,  there  is  a  capability  to 
protect  the  leadership  element,  key  civil  defense  staffs,  members 
of  the  elite  and  a  portion  of  the  essential  work  . orce  in  blast 
shelters  with  little  warninq  of  an  attack.  Presumably,  plants  al¬ 
ready  located  in  underground  facilities  also  require  little  or  no 
warning  time.  The  sensitivity  to  the  time  factor  is  highest  with 
respect  to  requirements  for  implementing  measures  to  protect  the 
general  population  and  the  major  part  of  the  economy. 
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existing  facilities  to  a  full  state  of  readiness  varies,  but  is  by 
no  means  short. ^  For  example,  the  clearing  of  shelters  used  as 
storage  facilities  or  for  other  purposes  and  making  them  ready  for 
use  may  require  12  hours.  Construction  of  additional  hasty  blast 
shelters  may  require  up  to  72  hours.  How  much  time  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  stock  shelters  with  food  is  not  indicated  in  Soviet 
publications,  but  it  would  certainly  be  time  consuming.  The  evacu¬ 
ation  of  urban  populations  would  require,  according  to  Soviet  plans, 
from  48  to  72  hours.  More  time  will  be  needed  to  provide  all 
evacuees  with  fallout  shelters.  Preparation  of  enterprises  to  con¬ 
vert  to  production  under  war  conditions  is  said  to  require  48  to  72 
hours  and  the  hasty  hardening  of  special  machinery  and  equipment  at 
least  24  hours.  How  much  time  would  be  required  to  relocate  select 
enterprises  is  not  indicated.  Presumably  this  will  depend  on 
whether  only  the  personnel  is  relocated  to  a  reserve  enterprise 
with  pre-pos it ionod  machinery  and  equipment  or  whether  some  of  the 
machinery  and  equipment  will  also  be  moved. 

In  principle,  therefore,  bringing  civil  defense  to  a  state  of 
full  readiness  and  implementing  all  the  measures  prescribed  in  the 
plan  to  be  put  into  effect  under  conditions  of  a  "threat  of  attack" 
would  require  48  to  72  hours  or  more.  Of  course,  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  in  advance  of  an  attack  the  government  would  announce  that 
a  "threat  of  attack"  exists,  or  for  that  matter,  whether  it  would 
announce  it  at  all.  As  a  practical  matter,  especially  in  a  period 
of  a  worsening  of  the  international  situation  and  a  slowly  escala¬ 
ting  crisis,  the  Soviet  government  can  institute  many  of  the  re¬ 
quired  measures  quite  early  without  causing  severe  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  disruptions  or  appearing  to  be  threatening.  Indeed,  many 
measures,  such  as  shelter  construction  and  stocking,  conversion  of 
industry  to  readiness  for  operation  under  war  conditions,  construc¬ 
tion  of  rural  shelters,  stockpiling,  and  possibly  even  limited 
evacuation  may  be  difficult  for  outside  powers  to  detect  or  reliably 
confirm  in  a  crisis  period.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  system  is  sensitive  to  early  warning  for  its  effectiveness, 
but  this  sensitivity  will  be  especially  significant  primarily  dur¬ 
ing  rapidly  escalating  crises  or  the  detection  of  U.S.  intention  to 
launch  an  imminent  surprise  attack.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Soviet  civil  defense  will  be  least  effective  if  tied  to  a  Soviet 
launch-on-warning  strategy,  which  is  another  reason  why  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  regard  such  a  strategy  as  unsatisfactory. 


^^For  example,  see  Egorov  et  al. ,  Gra zhdanskaya  Oborona ,  pp.  286, 
289-291,  and  the  2nd  edition,  pp .  521-523. 


3.  The  Problem  of  Civil  Defense  and  the  Requirements  for  a 
Successful  Soviet  First  Counterforce  Strike 

There  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  between  the  time  required 
to  implement  Soviet  civil  defense  measures  and  the  stated  Soviet  ob 
jective  to  deliver  a  "preemptive"  first  counterforce  strike,  pre¬ 
ferably  by  surprise  to  enhance  its  success.  Of  course,  as  the 
Soviets  themselves  suggest,  there  are  various  indicators  of  a 
country's  intention  to  initiate  an  attack  which  could  be  detected 
despite  efforts  to  conceal  them.  Conceivably,  the  Soviets  believe 
that  their  system  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  practice  success¬ 
fully  concealment  and  deception  of  their  intentions,  but  this  would 
be  fraught  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  The  suggestion  that 
preparations  for  a  surprise  attack  reauire  the  disruption  of  enemy 
means  of  reconnaissance,  surveillance  and  warning  could  constitute 
a  form  of  warninq  to  the  other  side,  unless  such  actions  are  taken 
and  sustained  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
the  attack,  thus  misleading  the  enemy  about  their  significance. 

One  aspect  of  civil  defense  which  requires  the  longest  lead 
time  for  its  implementation  and  at  the  same  time  may  warn  the  enemy 
of  preparations  for  a  surprise  attack  could  be  the  large-scale 
evacuation  of  Soviet  cities.  The  scale  of  such  an  operation  would 
make  it  difficult  and  most  likely  impossible  to  conceal,  while,  as 
noted,  its  implementation  would  require  at  least  48  hours  and 
probably  more  time.  Given  the  importance  for  Soviet  war  survival 
of  a  successful  first  counterforce  strike,  the  desirable  method  for 
protection  of  the  population  should  be  sheltering  in-place  rather 
than  pre-attack  evacuation. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Soviet  planners  are  aware  of 
this  problem.  They  are  also  sensitive  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  little  strategic  warning  of  an  attack  and  that  a  con¬ 
flict  may  escalate  very  rapidly,  thus  leaving  insufficient  time  to 
implement  the  more  time-consuming  civil  defense  measures.  It  is 
argued,  therefore,  that  USSR  Civil  Defense  must  be  prepared  to  be 
effective  in  a  worst-case  situation,  i.e.,  the  threat  of  an 
attempted  enemy  surprise  attack.  For  example,  a  1977  Soviet  civil 
defense  manual  states: 

A  war  with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  may  begin  with  a 
surprise  nuclear  strike.  Civil  Defense  should  prepare 
particularly  carefully,  actively  and  purposefully  for 
precisely  such  a  version  of  the  initiation  of  aggression 
against  the  Soviet  state,  since  this  version  is  the  most 
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Pre-attack  evacuation  of  urban  populations  as  the  primary  method 
for  their  protection  was  introduced  in  the  late  1950s.  One  reason  given 
was  the  high  cost  of  shelters,  which,  it  was  said,  made  it  impractical 
to  provide  the  entire  urban  population  with  protection  in  blast  shelters. 
However,  shelter  construction  begun  in  the  1950s  continued,  but  ready 
shelter  capacities  were  considered  insufficient  to  obviate  the  need  for 
reliance  on  evacuation.  Thus,  according  to  Altunin: 


It  was  impossible  in  a  short  period  of  time  to  provide  the 
urban  population  with  reliable  shelters  which  would  offer 
protection  against  all  the  casualty-producing  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Therefore,  initially  as  a  primary  measure 
the  evacuation  and  dispersal  of  people  from  the  most  highly- 
threatened  zones  was  envisaged.  At  the  same  time,  measures 
were  taken  to  build  special  protective  structures  /i.e., 
shel ters/ . 108 


By  the  1970s  there  was  a  change  in  the  order  of  priority  of  methods 
for  the  protection  of  the  population  of  potential  target  cities. 

Altunin  announced  a  requirement  to  "provide  the  entire  population  of 
cities  and  installations  which  are  the  most  likely  targets  for  nuclear 
strikes  with  shelters."109  Altunin  acknwoledged  that  "this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  difficult  task,  but  it  can  be  accomplished ,  1,1 10 


Egorov  et  al.,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona,  third  edition,  p.  8.  See  also 
K.  G.  Kotlukov,  K.  S.  Oglobin  and  A.  I.  Sgilevskiy,  Grazhdanskaya 
Oborona  Vchera  i  Segodnya  (Civil  Defense  Yesterday  and  Today) ,  second 
edition  (Moscow:  Atomizdat,  1975),  Translation  on  USSR  Military 
Affairs ,  GUO  32/76,  July  8,  1976,  p.  19;  Krutskikh,  Uchebno- 
Metodicheskoe  Posobie ,  pp .  13-14. 

108 

Altunin,  Voeqno-Istoricheskiy  Zhurnal,  No.  11,  November  1978,  p.  45. 
Emphasis  added. 
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Altunin,  Lyudi  i  Dela  Grazhdanskoi  Oborony ,  p.  8.  See  also  Altunin, 
Sovetskii  Patriot,  November  21,  1973,  "An  Important  Aspect  of  Train¬ 
ing,"  Uchi tel ' skay a  Gazeta  (Teacher’s  Gazette),  August  22,  1974. 

1 1 0 Al tuni n ,  Lyudi _ i  Dela  Grazhdanskoi  Oborony ,  p .  8 . 
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presumably  because  a  sufficient  fund  of  shelters  had  already  been 
built  tc  make  it  possible  to  achieve  this  objective.  The  shift  in 
emphasis  was  made  quite  explicit.  For  example,  it  was  said  that  "a 
plan  for  sheltering  the  population  in  protective  structures  has  been 
brought  to  the  fore  as  the  most  reliable  one  for  saving  the  lives  of 
people  from  nuclear  armed  missiles."111 

The  justifications  offered  by  Soviet  spokesmen  for  the  shift  in 
emphasis  to  sheltering  in-place  were  based  on  the  belief  that  there 
may  be  insufficient  warning  time  prior  to  an  attack  to  implement  or 
complete  urban  evacuation.  For  example,  Altunin,  while  calling  for 
shelters  for  the  "entire  population"  in  potential  target  cities, 
argued  that  the  new  "task  of  Civil  Defense  is  to  raise  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  the  reliability  of  the  protection  of  the  population  from  the 
first  hour  of  a  war  under  any  condition  of  its  i ni tiation . " 11 2  He 
went  on  to  assert  that  this  would  deny  the  enemy  the  success  he 
hopes  to  achieve  from  a  surprise  attack.  In  a  similar  vein,  a 
Soviet  publication  stated: 

The  basic  methods  for  protection  of  the  population  are 
to  shelter  it  in  protective  structures,  and  also  to 
evacuate  and  disperse  the  population.  Here  it  must  be 
recalled  that  in  the  not  too  distant  past  the  chief 
method  for  protection  of  the  population  was  considered 
to  be  evacuation  and  dispersal.  Now,  when  there  has 
been  further  development  and  improvement  of  nuclear 
missiles  and  strategic  aviation,  in  case  a  war  breaks 
out,  the  aggressor  may  make  an  attempt  to  deliver  an 
anticipatory  nuclear  missile  strike....  Under  these 
conditions,  the  time  period  for  performing  protective 
civil  defense  measures  may  be  extremely  limited, 
especially  those  for  carrying  out  dispersal  and 
evacuation....  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  reliabili¬ 
ty  of  protection  is  attained  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  covers  and  reliable  shelters  right  in  places 
where  people  work  (live),  or  nearby. 113 


^^Kotlukov  et  al.,  Gra  zhdanskaya  Oborona  Vchera  i  Segodnya ,  p.  20. 
112 

Altunin,  Lyudj^i  Dela  Grazhdanskoi  Oborony ,  p.  8. 

^  Kotlukov  et  al.,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona  Vchcra  i  Segodnya, 
pp .  19-20.  See  also  Krutskikh,  Uchcbno-Me tod icjhoskoe 
Posobie,  p.  14. 
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The  shift  in  emphasis  to  shelters  is  reflected  not  only  in  civil 
defense  publications,  especially  after  1973,  but  also  in  statements  by 
national  and  local  Soviet  civil  defense  officials.114  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  pre-attack  evacuation  and  dispersal  have  been 
dropped  as  a  method  for  protecting  the  population.  Evacuation  remains 
as  one  of  the  options  in  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  and  mention  is 
made  of  a  combination  of  sheltering  in-place  and  evacuation  as  being  most 
effective  for  protection  of  the  population . 11 ^  Even  then,  it  was 
announced  in  1973  that  the  rate  of  evacuation  would  be  speeded  up  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  portion  of  the  urban  population  to  leave  the  city  on  foot  in 
organized  columns  rather  than  wait  for  transportation.11^  The  point  made 
is  that  if  circumstances  do  permit  the  evacuation  of  the  urban  population, 
it  must  be  carried  out  in  an  "extremely  compressed  time  period."  The 
accelerated  rate  of  evacuation  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  time  needed 
for  its  completion,  but  it  will  still  require  days  to  carry  out.  Of 
course,  as  more  shelters  become  available  the  number  of  urban  residents 
who  will  have  to  be  evacuated  for  their  protection  will  decline. 

The  new  priority  assigned  to  sheltering  in-place  as  the  primary 
method  for  protection  of  the  population  is  an  important  and  potentially 
ominous  development.  If  and  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  sufficient 
shelters  to  protect  all  or  the  majority  of  residents  in  cities  and  at 
installations  which  are  believed  to  be  targeted  by  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
the  Soviet  authorities  will  have  the  option  to  forego  the  pre-attack 
evacuation  as  an  essential  civil  defense  measure  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  chances  of  success  of  a  Soviet  surprise  first  strike. 

4.  Soviet  Targeting  Doctrine  and  Views  on  U.S.  Targeting  Concepts 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle,  the  Soviets  hold  that  "politics," 
i.e.,  the  class  character  of  belligerents  and  the  war  aims  they  pursue, 
"determine  the  priority  and  strength  of  the  blows  inflicted  on  the 
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See  Goure,  She.lter.S-  ln  Soviet  War  Survival  Strategy,  p.  4;  The  Soviet 
Civil  Defense  Shelter  Program  (Washington,  D.C.:  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Studies-  Institute,  1977),  pp.  6-7. 

^^Kotlukov  et  al.,  Gra zhdanskaya  Oborona  Vchera  i  Segodnya,  p.  20. 

^ ^Altuni n ,  Voennye  Znaniya,  No.  12,  December  1973,  p.  5. 


enemy.  "112  Deliberate  restraint  in  the  choice  of  targets  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  strikes  upon  them  are  possible  for  reasons  of 
"political  motives xt  is  asserted  that: 

At  present  political  conditions  will  be  considered  when 
selecting  regions  for  delivering  nuclear  strikes  on  a 
countrywide  scale,  whendetermining  the  number  of  ob¬ 
jectives  /i.e.,  targets/,  the  degree  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  priority  of  inflicting  strikes,  and  the 
methods  of  destruction  of  industrial,  administrative- 
political  and  other  centers.  119 

According  to  Soviet  doctrine,  a  war  between  opposing  systems 
is  assumed  to  be  waged  to  achieve  "decisive"  aims  which  include  not 
only  the  military  but  also  political  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  seek  not  merely  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  but  his  "destruction,"  the  inflicting  of  "crushing" 
blows  which  would  result  in  the  collapse  not  only  of  his  war-makinq 
capability  but  also  of  his  political  system.  Furthermore,  it  is 
suggested  that  "only  the  maximum  concentration  of  forces  in  the 
first  strike  (or  strikes)  can  crush  the  enemy"  and  presumably 
achieve  "decisive  results."12®  The  objective  of  achieving  such 
results,  however,  does  not  mean  inflicting  maximum  destruction  for 
its  own  sake.  The  Soviets  never  speak  of  bombing  the  U.S.  "into 
the  stone  age,"  or  preventing  any  recovery.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  are  giving  any  serious  thought 
to  a  negotiated  war  termination  and  would  avoid  attempting  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  government  for  that  reason. 
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Volkogonov  et  al.,  Voina  i  Armiya,  p.  153.  See  also  Lieutenant 
General  G.  Semenov  and  Major  General  V.  Prokhorov,  "Scientific- 
Technical  Progress  and  Some  Questions  of  Strategy,"  Voennaya 
My si ' ,  No.  4,  April  1968,  FPD  Translation  No.  0060/69,  June  18, 
1969,  p.  23;  Colonel  M.  Shirokov,  "The  Question  of  Influences  on 
the  Military  and  Economic  Potential  of  Warring  States,"  Voenny a 
Mysl',  No.  4,  April  1968,  FPD  Translation  No.  0052/69,  May  27, 
1969,  p.  39. 
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Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  M.  Zakharov,  "Soviet  Military  Science 
Over  Fifty  Years,"  Voennaya  Mysl',  No.  2,  February  1968,  FPD 
Translation  No.  0042/69,  April  25,  1969,  p.  51.  See  also 
Krutskikh,  Uchebno-Metodicheskoe  Posobie,  p.  7. 
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The  stated  Soviet  objective-  being  military  and  political 
"victory"  over  the  enemy,  Soviet  strategic  targeting  doctrine  is  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish  this  objective  in  the  most  effective  and  expe¬ 
ditious  manner  with  the  forces  and  means  at  its  disposal.  The 
Soviet  targeting  strategy,  however,  is  first  of  all  an  element  of 
and  determined  by  the  overall  Soviet  war-fighting  strategy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  will  "select  from  among  the  objectives  /i.e.,  targets/ 
those  which  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  course  and  outcome  of 
the  armed  s trugg le . " 12 1 

In  terms  of  order  of  priority,  therefore,  the  most  urgent  tar¬ 
gets  for  attack  are  the  enemy’s  strategic  forces  and  their  C^I,  mili¬ 
tary  bases  and  large  troop  formations.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
enemy's  defense  industries  and  other  economic  support  systems  needed 
to  sustain  his  war  effort  and  replace  losses  and  his  political  con¬ 
trol.  Finally,  there  are  the  other  elements  of  the  economy  which 
have  the  potential  for  preserving  and  reconstituting  the  enemy's 
power.  As  the  Soviets  put  it:  "In  a  missile  nuclear  war,  of 
greatest  significance  will  be  the  destruction  of  means  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  the  undermining  of  the  military-economic  potential  of  the 
state  and  the  depressing  of  the  morale  of  its  population .  "j-22  The 
population,  as  such,  is  not  specifically  targeted,  but,  as  Soviet 
spokesmen  point  out,  the  strikes  will  destroy  cities,  and  unless  it 
is  protected,  the  population  will  suffer  "enormous"  losses.123  Put 
another  way,  in  planning  strategic  offensive  strikes: 

First  and  foremost  a  rational  distribution  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  required  against  the  so-called  active  and 
passive  enemy  targets.  Active  targets  are  primarily 
nuclear  means  and  the  most  important  means  which  ensure 
the  effective  application  of  nuclear  weapons.  Passive 
targets  include  the  military-economic  and  administrative- 
political  centers,  and  also  other  targets  which  are  not 
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directly  involved  in  the  application  of  nuclear 
weapons . 124 

The  importance  of  counterforce  targets  is  a  persistent  theme  in 
Soviet  military  writings.  Included  in  the  list  of  such  targets  are 
enemy  land-based  missiles,  bombers  at  their  bases,  submarine  and 
naval  vessels  in  port,  nuclear  weapons  storage  sites,  enemy  re¬ 
connaissance  means,  and  so  on.  It  is  said  that: 

It  would  appear  to  be  evident  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  favorable  correlation  of  forces  to  one's  own  ad¬ 
vantage  maximum  effect  must  be  directed  against  the 
nuclear  means  of  the  enemy. 125 

Some  Soviet  military  writers  argue  that  strikes  on  the  enemy  a  stra¬ 
tegic  forces  will  result  "in  the  disruption  of  the  entire  military 
potential  of  the  enemy,  and  not  only  his  subsequent  employment  of 
strategic  weapons. "12d 

It  is  recognized  that  counterforce  strikes  may  face  the 
problem  of  launch  on  warning  or  under  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  that 
in  any  case  strategic  forces  are  held  in  a  state  of  high  readiness 
for  launch.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  enemy's  command, 
contro'  a no  communications  systems  should  be  a  primary  target  for 
the  initial  strike. 

The  development  of  modern  carriers  of  nuclear  weapons, 
especially  ballistic  missiles,  has  led  to  a  sharp 
improvement  in  the  combat  readiness  of  primarily  the 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  struggle  against  them  at  the  time  of  launching 
becomes  even  more  difficult. 

Under  these  conditions  the  important  enemy  targets  dur¬ 
ing  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  for  changing  the 


4Major  General  I.  Anureyev,  "Determining  the  Correlation  of  Forces 
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correlation  of  forces  in  one's  own  favor  become  the 
various  supporting  systems  and  primarily  the  control 
system. 127 

The  targeting  of  the  enemy's  "military-economic  potential"  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  his  military  forces  but  what  is  called  the  "sources 
of  his  military  power,"  i.e.,  the  essential  "means  and  resources" 
which  sustain  his  military  capability  and  operations.  The  objective 
is  not  to  destroy  the  enemy's  economy  per  se,  nor  do  the  Soviets 
indicate  that  their  aim  is  to  destroy  a  specific  percentage  of  the 
enemy's  recovery  capability.  Instead,  it  is  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  target  the  "economic  foundations  for  war  of  the  imperi¬ 
alist  coalition"  and  will  do  so  in  a  manner  calculated  to  have  the 
best  direct  effect  on  the  enemy’s  capabilities  to  wage  war.  It  is 
said,  therefore,  that: 

The  most  important  task  is  to  correctly  determine  eco¬ 
nomic  objectives  and  targets  and  vulnerable  points,  and 
to  deliver  strikes  to  those  targets  where  they  will  lead 
to  disorganization  of  the  enemy  economy.  The  objective 
is  not  to  turn  the  large  economic  and  industrial  regions 
into  a  heap  of  ruins  (although  great  destruction, 
apparently,  is  unavoidable),  but  to  deliver  strikes  which 
will  destroy  strategic  combat  means,  paralyze  enemy  mili¬ 
tary  production,  make  it  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
priority  needs  of  the  front  and  rear  areas  and  sharply 
reduce  the  enemy  capability  to  conduct  strikes.^-28 

The  Soviet  military  writers  assert  that  one  of  the  "laws"  de¬ 
termining  the  course  and  outcome  of  war  is  the  "dependence  of  war 
on  the  correlation  of  the  economic  forces  of  the  warring  states  (or 
coalitions)."-*-2^  Consequently,  the  trend  in  modern  warfare  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  to  target  the  opponent's  economy  whose 
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siqnificance  as  a  strategic  factor  persistently  increases. 

Soviet  spokesmen  assert  that  "in  modern  conditions  the  existence 
of  missile-nuclear  weapons  has  significantly  increased  and  made  more 
complicated  the  dependence  of  victory  and  defeat  on  the  correlation 
of  economic  capabi li ties . " 1 J  In  the  Soviet  view,  major  damage  or 
destruction  of  key  elements  of  the  enemy's  economy,  and  especially 
the  logistic  base  of  his  armed  forces,  can  preclude  him  from  attain¬ 
ing  his  war  aims  and  may  result  in  his  defeat. 

Soviet  spokesmen  are  seldon  very  specific  in  detailing  the  how 
and/or  on  what  basis  the  enemy's  economic  targets  for  Soviet  strikes 
will  be  selected.  However,  one  such  discussion  is  of  interest: 

In  selecting  any  specific  region  as  the  target  and  de¬ 
termining  the  sequence  of  nuclear  strikes  against  it, 
it  is  first  and  foremost  necessary  to  determine  the 
effect  the  strikes  will  have  at  a  given  time,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  target  on  the  progress  of  armed  combat 
and  on  the  functioning  of  the  entire  life  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  important  to  determine  the  quantity  of  forces 
and  means  required  for  destruction  of  the  target  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  enemy  to  rebuild.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  important  to  study  the  relative  importance  of 
specific  regions  (objectives)  for  the  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country,  especially  the  output  of  pro¬ 
duction  required  in  the  manufacture  of  missiles  and 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  modern  combat  materiel;  the 
role  of  the  region  in  the  political  life  of  the  country; 
the  degree  to  which  the  given  industrial  complex  is 
tied  in  with  other  branches  of  industry;  the  relative 
importance  of  the  region  as  a  population  center  of  the 
country,  and  especially  as  a  source  of  qualified  and 
scientific-technical  personnel;  the  vulnerability  of 
the  region  and  the  extent  to  which  its  industrial  out¬ 
put  can  be  produced  by  other  industrial  centers.  In 
the  selection  of  regions  (objectives)  for  nuclear 
attacks,  the  industrial  branch  principle  of  exerting 


"^Grechko ,  Vooruzhennye  Sily  Sovetskogo  Gosudarstva,  p.  114. 
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influence  on  the  economic  potential  of  a  country  will 
also  be  given  consideration.  ^ 


It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  defense  effort 
is  highly  sensitive  to  the  destruction  of  transportation,  plants 
producing  electronic  equipment,  large  power  stations,  oil  re¬ 
fineries,  synthetic  fuel  and  chemical  plants,  blast  furnaces,  cok¬ 


ing  ovens,  converters, 
producing  plants.  -*-33 


and  high-grade  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals 


The  targeting  of  the  administrative-political  centers  is  seen 
first  of  all  as  contributing  to  the  deppression  of  the  morale  and 
will  to  fight  of  the  enemy's  population.  Some  Soviet  writers 
suggest  that  the  strikes  will  result  in  a  revolution  because  the 
people  will  no  longer  tolerate  a  political  system  which  has  led 
them  into  a  disastrous  war  and  caused  them  such  large  losses.  Of 
course,  in  addition,  the  destruction  or  disruption  of  the  political 
administrative  control  system  will  further  contribute  to  the  weaken 
ing  of  the  economy  and  of  the  logistic  support  for  the  armed  forces 

It  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  expect  the  U.S.  to  follow  a 
targeting  doctrine  which  generally  parallels  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  discussions  of  strategic  targeting  and  of  the 
character  of  a  possible  all-out  nuclear  war  between  the  two  oppos¬ 
ing  systems  do  not  point  to  a  distinctive  American  targeting  doc¬ 
trine.  Instead,  most  discussions  are  in  terms  of  what  could  be 
expected  to  be  the  targeting  doctrine  of  either  side,  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  their  war  aims.  In  part,  this  Soviet  view  appears  to  stem 
from  the  belief  that  the  Soviet  targeting  doctrine  is  both  logical 
and  rational,  and  best  suited  for  the  nuclear  aqe  and  the  character 
of  a  possible  all-out  nuclear  war.  Another  reason  for  this  view 
is  the  belief  that  the  U.S.  would  pursue  war  aims  similar  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the  U.S.  would  want  to  wage  the  war 
"seriously."  The  war  aims,  therefore,  will  dictate  the  U.S.  target 
ing  doctrine  and  this  in  turn  would  mean  that  the  U.S.  doctrine 
would  be  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in  other 
words,  best  suited  for  attaining  U.S.  war  aims. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets  are  unaware  of  the  emphasis 
in  U.S.  tarqetinq  doctrine  on  the  destruction  of  non-military  tar- 
qets  or  of  the  role  "assured  destruction"  plays  in  U.S.  deterrence 
strateqy.  No  doubt  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
tarqetinq  strateqy  aimed  at  destroyinq  a  hiqh  percentage  of  Soviet 
recovery  capability.  Whether  they  have  taken  these  deterrence 
threats  entirely  at  face  value  is  uncertain.  True,  the  period  when 
neither  side  had  a  reliable  second  strike  capability,  a  retaliatory 
tarqetinq  strateqy  called  primarily  for  tarqetinq  non-military  value 
tarqets,  qiven  that  a  retaliatory  counterforce  strateqy  aqainst 
enemy  strateqic  nuclear  forces  would  have  little  value.  The  situ¬ 
ation  chanqed,  however,  with  the  acquisition  on  both  sides  of  an 
assured  second  strike  capability  and,  as  a  consequence,  also  with 
the  possibility  of  keepinq  a  portion  of  their  respective  strateqic 
forces  in  reserve.  For  example,  in  1967  an  article  in  Voennaya 
My s 1 '  (Military  Thought)  observed  that: 

With  the  existing  level  of  development  of  nuclear  mis¬ 
sile  weapons  and  their  reliable  cover  below  ground  and 
under  water,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  destroy 
them  completely  and  consequently  it  is  also  impossible 
to  prevent  an  annihilating  retaliatory  attack. ^4 

While  the  Soviet  Union  is  intent  on  improving  its  counterforce 
capabilities  and  hopes  to  significantly  weaken  U.S.  retaliatory 
strikes,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  expect  to  be  able 
to  completely  disarm  U.S.  strategic  forces  or  prevent  large 
numbers  of  U.S.  nuclear  warheads  from  being  detonated  on  Soviet 
territory . 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  however,  punitive  retaliation 
is  not  the  same  as  rational  war  fighting.  In  the  light  of  Soviet, 
logic  the  U.S.  can  be  expected  to  adopt  a  first  strike  counter- 
force  strategy  which  the  Soviets  appear  to  believe  is  a  rational 
strateqy  when  a  country  is  faced  by  an  enemy  possessing  nuclear 
weapons.  Consequently,  the  Soviets  persistently  warn  that  the 
U.S.  plans  a  first  strike,  that  it  may  launch  a  surprise  attack, 
and  that  it  will  devote  a  portion  of  its  strategic  forces  to  counter¬ 
force  strikes.  Indeed,  according  to  public  Soviet  statements,  the 
U.S.  is  seen  as  increasingly  moving  in  the  direction  of  adopting  a 
counterforce  strateqy.  In  support  of  this  claim,  Soviet  spokesmen 
point  to  U.S.  concepts  of  limited  nuclear  war,  to  the  improvements 
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in  the  accuracy  of  U.S.  strategic  weapons  and  to  the  U.S.  search 
for  new  strategic  concepts.' ^ 


The  probability  that  the  U.S.  will  execute  a  counterforce  stra¬ 
tegy  in  the  event  of  a  war  does  not  reduce  in  the  Soviet  view  the 
likelihood  of  massive  strikes  against  Soviet  administrative-poli to- 
cal  and  economic  targets  and  "entire  economic  regions."  "Inflicting 
economic  losses  on  the  enemy,"  Soviet  analysts  write,  "has  become 
one  of  the  basic  missions  of  military  operations."'-'® 


At  least  publicly  the  Soviets  reject  the  concept  of  a  limited 
nuclear  war  targeted  solely  against  military  installations.  While 
the  possibility  of  a  limited  nuclear  exchange  has  been  acknowledqed 
to  be  "theoretically"  possible,'-'7  the  concept  of  waging  war  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  agreed  "rules  of  the  game"  is  generally  said  to  be 
" i llusory . " ' 3°  Presumably  such  a  war  would  not  bring  "victory"  or 
achieve  "decisive"  results  and  therefore  would  probably  escalate. 

The  Soviets  have  also  claimed  that  American  suggestions  of  a  limited 
nuclear  strategy  were  intended  to  place  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  "would  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  delivering 
a  crushing  retaliatory  strike  against  U.S.  territory  or  at  least 
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weaken  the  strength  of  this  strike  as  murh  as  possible.  39 

Althouqh  the  Soviets  cite  U.S.  state  nents  to  the  effect 
that  the  U.S.  intends  to  destroy  at  least  200  of  the  largest 
Soviet  cities  and  kill  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the 
Soviet  population,  there  is  in  fact  no  indication  that  the 
Soviets  expect  the  U.S.  to  target  the  population  as  such.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  the  U.S.  would  also  select  targets  which  would  have 
the  greatest  effect  on  weakening  the  Soviet  war-making  capa¬ 
bilities  and  on  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  war  in  general. 
Indiscriminate  killing  of  the  population  would  therefore  be 
wasteful  of  weapons  and  presumably  would  not  yield  desired 
returns . 

Indeed,  the  priorities  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program 
stronqly  suggest  that  the  Soviets  apparently  believe  that  they 
are  able  to  predict  the  most  likely  targets  of  U.S.  strikes. 

For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  Soviet  shelter  program  is 
"carried  out  in  a  differentiated  fashion,  depending  on  the 
importance  and  location  of  the  cities,  regions,  populated 
places,  or  installations  of  the  national  economy. "14°  in  the 
same  vein,  it  is  said  that  "shelters  are  constructed  primarily  in 
cities  against  which  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  most 
probable ." More  speci  f  ical  ly  ,  in  Soviet  discussions  of  what 
needs  to  be  protected  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  types  of  targets 
appear  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  the  Soviets  indi¬ 
cate  they  would  target  in  the  U.S.  in  an  all-out  strategic 
attack.1^2  These  include  political  and  military  C^,  defense 
industries,  energy  and  power  systems,  transportation,  communica¬ 
tions,  stockpiles  and  reserves,  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  while  the  categories  of  priority  targets  to  be 
attacked  would  be  expected  by  the  Soviets  to  be  the  same  for  both 
the  U.S.  and  USSR,  the  specific  target  selections  may  differ  to  some 
extent.  Presumably,  this  would  be  due  to  the  organizational,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  differences  between  the  two  countries,  to  differ¬ 
ent  distribution  of  strategic  targets  on  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories  and  to  differences  in  the  intelligence  on  those  targets. 
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Furthermore,  in  carrying  out  their  civil  defense  program  the 
Soviets  can,  to  some  extent,  ignore  U.S.  targeting  doctrine.  The 
Soviets  establish  priorities  in  their  civil  defense  program  first  of 
all  in  terms  of  what  they  believe  is  essential  to  protect  for 
nationa 1- system  survival  and  effective  logistic  support  of  their  war 
effort.  Given  the  sensitivity  of  such  targets,  their  viability  must 
be  improved,  if  not  reliably  assured,  regardless  of  the  specifics  of 
U.S.  target  selection.  Once  this  is  done,  civil  defense  protective 
measures  can  be  extended  to  other  potential  targets  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a  combination  of  their  value  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  U.S.  would  strike  them.  Finally,  the  program 
allows  for  lower  cost  measures,  as  for  example  the  universal  compul¬ 
sory  training  of  the  population,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  entire 
territory  of  the  USSR  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  losses. 

D.  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  TO  WAR  FIGHTING 

In  the  Soviet  view,  once  war  has  begun,  all  efforts  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  directed  to  achieving  two 
interdependent  objectives:  national-system  survival  and  "victory." 
Civil  defense  "jointly"  with  the  armed  forces  is  seen  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  both  objectives.  For  example,  it  is  said  that: 

...  the  primary  forces  of  civil  defense  and  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  future  war  must  be  closely  coordinated  and 
directed  to  the  execution  on  one  mission:  namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  aggressor  were  he  to  attempt  to 
attack  us,  and  the  protection  of  the  stabilitv  of  the 
rear  areas . J 

Again,  according  to  Altunin,  civil  defense  and  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  conduct  "joint  operations"  which  are  intended  to  strengthen 
the  country's  defense  capabi lit ies . 144  Furthermore,  civil  defense 
forces  are  expected  to  "solve  a  number  of  important  tasks"  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Soviet  discussions  qenerally  are  not  very  specific  about  the 
"tasks"  which  civil  defense  is  expected  to  "solve"  on  behalf  of  the 
armed  forces.  riven  so,  certain  elements  of  these  tasks  are  indica¬ 
ted  in  the  various  discussions  of  this  topic.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  Soviet  expectations  of  the  ability  of  civil  defense 
to  contribute  to  the  military  mission  and  capabilities  have  chanqed 
over  time. 

One  obvious  task  is  the  protection  of  the  military  and  politi¬ 
cal-economic  C^  which  is  a  paramount  requirement  for  an  effective 
war  effort.  The  specific  measures  to  assure  their  protection  are 
kept  secret.  The  importance  of  providinq  such  protection  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  political  leadership  but  especially  of  military 
is  reflected  in  the  following  statement: 

Under  conditions  of  a  nuclear  war,  the  system  for 
controlling  forces  and  weapons,  especially  strategic 
weapons,  acquires  exceptionally  great  signif icance. 

A  disruption  of  the  control  over  the  country  and  its 
troops  in  a  theater  of  military  operations  can 
seriously  affect  the  course  of  events,  and  in  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  can  even  lead  to  defeat  in  a 


war 


146 


According  to  various  sources,  the  Soviets  began  to  modernize 
and  strengthen  existing  shelters  or  build  new7  shelters  and  command 
posts  for  military  leadership  elements  immediately  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  This  program,  as  these  sources  indicate,  has 
boon  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  the  political 
and  military  command  and  control  elements  are  provided  with  shelters 
both  at  their  places  of  normal  work  and  at  command  posts  outside  the 
cities. 

According  to  Soviet  statements,  civil  defense  appears  to  be 
expected  to  contribute  directly  to  the  initial  war- f i ght inq  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  For  example,  according  to 
Marshal  Sokolovskiy, 

The  strategic  importance  of  civil  defense  has  increased 
tremendously  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that,  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  upon  its  effective  organization  and 
functioning  depend  not  only  the  defense  of  the  interior 
of  the  country,  but  also  the  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  during  the  initial  phase  of  the  war.  4 

In  a  similar  vein  the  then  Deputy  Chief  of  USSR  Civil  Defense, 
Colonel  General  0.  Tolstikov,  noted  in  1964  that  among  the  problems 
which  civil  defense  will  help  to  solve  are:  "mobilization,  prepar¬ 
ing  reserves,  ensuring  the  successful  conduct  of  operations  by  the 
armed  forces,  damage  control  measures  following  nuclear  attack,  and 
certain  others. "^4° 


Presumably,  the  assistance  that  civil  defense  provides  to  the 
mobilization  consists  both  in  the  protection  of  installations  for  it 
and  of  the  transportation  system.  The  problem  of  mobilization  under 
nuclear  war  conditions  has  been  a  bothersome  one  and  various  Soviet 
military  writers  have  suggested  that  it  probably  will  be  difficult 
to  implement  and  that  the  armed  forces  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
the  initial  phase  of  the  war  with  the  forces  available  to  them  at 
the  time  of  its  outbreak.  Nevertheless,  Soviet  military  reservists 
still  have  specific  instructions  as  to  when  and  where  to  report  in 
the  event  a  mobilization  is  ordered.  Similarly,  doubts  are  ex¬ 
pressed  about  the  possibility  to  prepare  stocks  of  materiel  once  the 
war  has  begun.  Instead,  Soviet  spokesmen  stress  the  importance  of 
preparing  in  peacetime  the  material  reserves  necessary  to  sustain 
the  initial  phase  of  the  war. 


Concerning  the  role  of  civil  defense  in  the  maintenance  of 
transportation  as  a  vital  requirement  for  the  armed  forces  and  the 
war  effort,  Tolstikov  wrote: 


In  a  future  war,  transportation  will  have  enormous  im¬ 
portance.  Civil  defense  can  render  enormous  aid  to  the 
military  command  in  this  area.  Damaged  bridges,  rail¬ 
road  centers  and  other  communications  installations  can 
be  quickly  restored  by  civil  defense  forces.  All  this 
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will  facilitate  the  successful  movement  of  troops  to 
designated  areas  and  will  make  it  possible  for  troops 
to  implement  the  required  maneuver.1^ 


in  addition,  he  pointed  out  that  following  enemy  strikes,  civil 
defense  forces  would  be  ready  to  conduct  "rescue  and  priority 
emergency  restoration  work  in  a  number  of  installations  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense."^1  Protection  and  restoration  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  but  one  of  the  elements  of  the  logistic  support  of  the  armed 
forces  and  military  operations  to  which  civil  defense  is  expected  to 
contribute.  As  was  noted,  a  primary  mission  of  Soviet  civil  de¬ 
fense  is  to  assure  the  "stability"  of  the  national  economy,  i.e., 
its  ability  to  function  in  wartime  and  to  help  supply  the  armed 
forces  with  additional  weapons  and  equipment  in  order  to  assure 
Soviet  military  superiority  during  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
war. 152  The  importance  of  the  role  of  civil  defense  in  assuring 
logistic  support  to  the  armed  forces  in  the  course  of  hostilities 
differs,  depending  on  whether  the  war  is  short  or  protracted. 


2.  Soviet  Views  on  the  Significance  of  Civil  Defense  in  Short 
and  Protracted  Wars 


Soviet  military  doctrine  anticipates  the  possibility  of  a  war, 
including  a  nuclear  war,  between  the  opposing  systems  as  being  of  a 
short  as  well  as  of  a  protracted  duration.  It  is  said  that: 

A  nuclear  war  can  be  comparatively  short  in  time,  since 
the  chief  political  and  strategic  goals  can  be  achieved 
as  a  result  of  the  massive  use  of  strategic  nuclear 
means  and  active  operations  by  all  types  of  armed  forces 
in  the  basic  theaters  of  military  operation. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  "it  is  also  essential  to  consider  those 
conditions  which  can  lead  to  a  relatively  long  and  protracted 
war."154 

The  short  war  obviously  is  the  preferred  one,  but  there  is  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  ability  of  either  side  to  achieve  its  objectives 
by  means  of  the  initial  nuclear  strikes.  It  is  said,  therefore, 
that  Soviet  military  doctrine  concludes  that  only  "under  certain 
conditions  will  a  war  be  of  short  duration . "155 

According  to  a  1969  Soviet  scenario  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war, 
it  was  anticipated  that: 

A  most  intensive  exchange  of  nuclear  strikes  will  occur, 
evidently,  during  the  first  days  of  war.  Subsequently, 
as  a  result  of  the  great  expenditure  of  means  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the 
nuclear  effect  against  deep  regions,  with  continuation  of 
an  extremely  active  nuclear  conflict  in  the  theater  of 
military  operations.  At  this  time,  individual  strikes 
can  be  inflicted  by  the  surviving  strategic  forces  (air¬ 
craft  and  nuclear  submarines  which  did  not  succeed  pre¬ 
viously  in  entering  the  regions  of  fire  positions)  as 
well  as  the  massed  group  and  single  strikes  by  opera¬ 
tional-tactical  nuclear  means.156 

The  possible  length  of  the  second  phase  of  the  war  is  un¬ 
certain.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  ability  of  the  sides 
to  hold  large  strategic  forces  in  security  reserve  could  signifi¬ 
cantly  lengthen  this  period.  This  would  also  be  the  case  if  one  or 
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both  sides  retain  a  capability  for  producing  additional  strategic 
weapons  or  delivery  systems  in  the  course  of  the  war  and  make  use 
of  them. 

What  length  of  time  the  Soviets  have  in  mind  when  speaking  of 
the  possibility  of  a  protracted  war  is  not  specified.  There 
appear  to  be  a  number  of  reasons,  however,  why  they  believe  a  war 
could  be  protracted.  First,  the  nuclear  exchange  may  exhaust  the 
strategic  forces  on  both  sides  without  achieving  "victory,"  while 
the  theater  war  will  continue.  Second,  the  initial  phase  of  the 
nuclear  exchange  may  fail  to  achieve  decisive  results  and  both  sides 
may  retain  the  capability  to  continue  strategic  operations  at  some, 
but  lower,  level  of  intensity.  Third,  the  Soviets  envision  the  war 
as  a  conflict  between  large  coalitions  of  states,  and  the  efforts 
needed  to  defeat  all  members  of  such  coalitions  may  become  pro¬ 
tracted,  especially  if  the  core  power  of  both  coalitions  is  severely 
damaged  and  they  have  exhausted  their  strategic  forces.  Fourth, 
new  active  enemies  may  emerge  in  the  course  of  the  war  or  at  the 
time  of  its  termination.  Fifth,  some  countries  not  involved  in  the 
war  may  become  a  potential  threat  at  its  termination  and  must  be 
dealt  with.  Finally,  even  if  the  main  elements  of  the  enemy's  mili- 
power  are  used  up  or  destroyed,  control  over  him,  especially  if  he 
is  geographically  remote,  may  require  further  military  actions  over 
an  unpredictable  period  of  time. 

The  significance  of  civil  defense  differs  to  some  extent  in  a 
short  as  against  a  protracted  var .  In  both  cases,  it  would  attempt 
to  assure  national-system  survival  and  to  limit  human  and  material 
losses  as  well  as  restore  damaged  facilities  and  enterprises.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  direct  contribution  it  would  make  to  military 
operations  and  Soviet  military  power.  In  a  short  war,  civil  de¬ 
fense  activities  aimed  at  maintaining  defense  production  are  un¬ 
likely  to  have  a  direct  impact  on  military  operations.  It  vrauld 
contribute  to  war  fighting  by  its  measures  to  preserve  the  politi¬ 
cal-military  C^,  transportation,  and  possibly  by  facilitating 
mobilization  under  war  conditions.  Civil  defense  would,  however, 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  Soviet  power 
and  hopefully  to  Soviet  military  superiority  at  war  termination. 

In  a  protracted  war,  in  which  military  operations  could  not  be 
sustained  from  stockpiles  and  reserves  prepared  in  advance,  the 
role  of  civil  defense  in  assuring  logistic  support  to  military 
operations  would  grow.  It  is  said  that  "in  the  event  of  a  world  war 
being  prolonged,  then  the  capability  of  a  country  to  build  up  its 
war  production  during  hostilities  will  become  a  relevant  factor. "I-7 
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In  this  situation,  the  criticality  of  additional  production  for 
defense  and  for  sustaining  the  population  would  markedly  increase, 
as  would  the  requirements  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
transportation,  communications,  damaged  utilities  and  essential  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises,  redistribution  of  raw  materials,  parts,  and  so 
on.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  a  main  objective  of  each  belligerent 
would  be  to  destroy  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  enemy  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  his  ability  to  sustain  his  war  effort,  the  struggle 
of  civil  defense  to  preserve  and  restore  those  capabilities  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  further  conduct  and  outcome  of  the  war. 

3.  Civil  Defense  and  the  Preservation  of  National  Morale  as  a 
Factor  in  War  Fighting 

The  Soviets  indicate  that  the  problem  of  preserving  morale 
among  the  armed  forces  and  the  population  in  the  event  of  a  war  and 
maintainin'.'!  their  will  to  struaqle  until  victory  is  a  matter  of 
major  attention.  It  is  asserted  that  one  objective  of  strategic 
nuclear  strikes  will  be  the  "undermining  of  the  morale  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,"  and  that  a  collapse  of  national  morale  and  resolve  could 
result  in  a  country's  defeat.  According  to  Grechko: 

If  the  agqressive  circles  of  monopolistic  capitalism 
should  unleash  a  war,  it  will  take  on  an  unprecedented 
fierce  and  destructive  character.  It  will  require  the 
extreme  exertion  of  moral  and  physical  forces  of  the 
people,  colossal  endurance  and  steadfastness ,  and  the 
ability  to  overcome  enormous  difficulties  at  the  front 
and  in  the  rear  areas.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  prepare  all  the  population  for  this 
eventuality . 1 58 

A  variety  of  approaches  and  programs  are  used  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  prepare  the  population  for  the  "trials"  of  a  possible 
nuclear  war.  This  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party's 
propaganda  and  indoctrination  activities.  Among  the  specific  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  "military-patriotic  education"  of  the  population  and 
civil  defense  with  its  requirement  for  the  compulsory  training  of 
the  entire  population. 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  program  contributes  in  several  ways  to 
the  preservation  of  popular  morale  in  wartime.  First,  it  contributes 
to  the  "moral-psychological  training  of  the  population  for  the  hard 
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test  of  a  possible  nuclear-missile  war."  Specifically,  it  is 

said  that  one  of  its  tasks  is  "to  instill  moral-psychological  stead¬ 
fastness  and  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  methods  and  means  of 
protection  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction ." x  This  is  to  be 
achieved  by  means  of  propaganda  and  the  population's  participation 
in  instruction  and  training  in  civil  defense.  The  objective  is  to 
explain  to  the  population  the  existence  of  a  threat  of  war  and  its 
possible  character,  and  at  the  same  time  instill  in  it  a  belief  that 
it  can  survive.  Furthermore,  the  population  is  told  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  undertaking  the  civil  defense  program  for  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons,  out  of  concern  for  the  safety  of  Soviet  citizens, 
and  that  a  war  would  be  entirely  the  fault  of  the  capitalist  states 
and  their  allies.  If  a  war  were  to  occur,  ir  would  be,  as  the 
Soviets  persistently  assert,  a  "just  war"  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
it  will  be  every  citizen's  patriotic  duty  to  help  wage  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Second,  civil  defense  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  popu¬ 
lar  mora le  by  limiting  casualties  and  damage.  While  the  Soviet 
leadership  may  be  more  callous  in  its  attitude  toward  civilian  and 
military  losses  than  its  Western  counterparts,  it  nevertheless 
recognizes  that  massive  casualties  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  people.  While  the  point  at  which  the  losses  cease  to 
be  bearable  is  uncertain,  it  nonetheless  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Furthermore,  the  leadership  expects  to  be  given  credit  by  the  popu¬ 
lation  for  its  foresight  in  trying  to  reduce  losses  and  damage  and 
for  its  concern  for  the  people's  safety. 

Finally,  civil  defense  measures  intended  to  sustain  the  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  war  and  to  contribute  to  the  country's  post-war 
recovery  will  also  have  a  favorable  effect  on  popular  morale. 
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II,  CRITICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


Within  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  three  elements  are  of 
special  criticality.  These  are:  the  recjuirements  for  system  sur¬ 
vival  and  preservation  of  its  command  and  control,  protection  of  the 
population,  measures  for  assuring  the  wartime  viability  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  programs,  plans  and  capabilities  for  post-attack  recovery. 

A.  SOVIET  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SYSTEM  SURVIVAL  AND  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

Soviet  targeting  doctrine  assumes  that  both  sides  would  target 
each  other's  political,  administrative  and  economic  command,  control 
and  communications  systems  in  order  to  disrupt  if  not  destroy  them 
and  paralyze  the  functioning  of  the  state  and  its  ability  to  wage 
wa  r . 

1.  Soviet  Views  on  the  Requirement  for  System  Survival 

Since  system  survival  is  a  critical  objective  of  every  belli¬ 
gerent  in  any  war,  it  is  natural  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
protection  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and,  in  particular,  to  its  most 
valuable  and  important  elements.  Methods  of  protection  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  threat  and  on  the  anticipated  strategy  of  the 
potential  enemy (ies).  As  a  rule,  first  priority  is  given  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  national  command  authority  in 
order  to  assure  its  capability  to  function  under  war  conditions. 
Already  during  World  War  II  most  countries'  national  command  authori¬ 
ties  were  provided  with  shelters  or  bunkers  to  protect  them  from 
attack.  Varying  degrees  of  protection  would  also  be  extended  to 
lower  echelons  of  the  political,  governmental  and  economic  apparatus. 

For  the  first  time  in  warfare,  modern  strategic  forces  pose  a 
direct  threat  to  the  survival  of  a  country's  and  political  system 
from  the  very  outset  of  a  war.  Given  the  possible  scale  of  such 
attacks,  the  problem  is  not  only  one  of  assuring  the  survival  of  the 
national  command  authority,  but  also  of  essential  political,  govern¬ 
mental  and  economic  control  elements  at  lower  levels.  Unless  the 
latter  are  able  to  maintain  control  and  implement  the  decisions  and 
directives  of  the  central  authorities,  the  "viability"  of  the  state 
and  its  capability  to  function  in  wartime  would  be  jeopardized. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  and  continue  to 
pay  attention  to  the  problems  of  preservation  of  and  system  sur¬ 
vival  at  all  levels.  As  the  report  on  Soviet  Civil  Defense  issued 
by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI)  in  July  i.978  indicates, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  provide  protection 
for  leadership  elements,  from  the  national  level  down  to  urban 
districts  (rayons)  and  for  managers  of  "key  installations."  It 
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notes  that: 


Throughout  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a  pattern  of  she  1  re¬ 
construction  for  this  leadership.  It  consists  of  hardened 
underground  shelters  near  places  of  work  and  relocation 
sites  outside  the  cities....  The  pattern  of  local 
shelters  and  relocation  sites  extends  from  government 
ministries  to  party  headquarters  and  oblast  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  and  includes  sites  for  major  industrial  enterprises 
as  well . 161 


The  report  estimates  this  "leadership"  category,  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  members  of  the  civil  defense  staffs,  to  consist  of  "about 
110,000  people  in  all."  This  estimate,  however,  is  based  on  a 
relatively  narrow  definition  of  the  Soviet  "leadership  element."  It 
does  not  attempt  to  define  what  the  Soviets  themselves  consider  to 
be  the  essential  elements  for  system  survival  and  effective  wartime 
command  and  control.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  do  not  publicly 
discuss  this  question.  Nor  do  the  Soviets  discuss  what  would  be 
the  minimum  assured  survival  needed  to  maintain  control  and  preserve 
the  system. 

Several  approaches  to  this  issue  appear  fruitful.  One  would  be 
the  examination  of  what  elements  of  the  party-governmental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  apparatus  the  Soviets  actually  attempt  to  protect.  Another 
would  be  an  examination  of  the  critical  elements  of  the  Soviet  con¬ 
trol  system,  and  in  particular  its  wartime  organization. 

2.  Soviet  Views  on  Problems  of  and  Requirements  for  Effective 

Non-Military  Command  and  Control  in  Wartime 

The  Soviet  system  is  based  on  a  largely  centralized  govern¬ 
mental  administrative  and  economic  command  and  control  system  which 
in  turn  is  directed,  supervised  and  permeated  by  the  Communist 
Party.  The  key  nodes  of  the  system  include  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  critical  decision-making,  supervisory  or  coordinatina 
positions.  In  wartime,  the  requirement  for  mobilizing  all  of  the 
country's  organizations,  personnel  and  resources  to  support  the  war 
effort  serves  to  further  centralize  the  decision  and  management 
process.  The  criticality  of  continuous  management  and  coordination 
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is  clearly  rocoqnized.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  "an  essential 
condition  for  assurinq  the  viability  of  all  sectors  of  the  national 
economy  is  the  creation  in  wartime  of  uninterrupted  control  over 
the  economy. "162 

Officially,  the  Soviet  leadership  expresses  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Soviet  population.  This  loyalty  and  appropriate  be¬ 
havior  and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  population  are  reinforced  by 
the  party's  political  indoctrination  and  propaganda  activities,  and 
by  the  military-patriotic  and  civil  defense  instruction  programs. 

Of  course,  the  party  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  successful 
subversion  of  some  individuals  or  elements  of  the  population  nor 
does  it  exclude  a  decline  in  popular  morale  as  a  result  of  enemy 
strikes.  In  the  past  such  negative  phenomena  were  countered  by  a 
combination  of  control  by  the  Secret  Police  (KGB),  supervision  by 
party  organizations  and  intensive  "vigilance"  and  political  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  practice,  therefore,  control  over  the  population  is 
exercised  by  party  as  well  as  governmental  organizations  and  a 
variety  of  programs  and  measures  designed  to  mold  popular  opinions 
and  attitudes.  Where  normal  controls  are  destroyed,  such  as  was 
the  case  in  the  German-occupied  Soviet  territories  during  World  War 
II,  initial  control  over  the  liberated  population  and  territories 
was  exercised  by  the  armed  forces,  including  the  military-party 
organization  and  elements  of  the  KGB,  until  a  territorial  party 
organization  and  appropriate  gover nmenta 1 -admi ni stra t ive  organs 
could  be  reconstituted.  This  was  achieved  by  a  combination  of 
responsible  personnel  sent  from  the  center,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  former  party  or  governmental  officials  within  the  liberated 
territories  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  and  the  partisans,  as  well 
as  the  recruitment  of  personnel  from  among  evacuees  from  those  areas. 

Despite  Soviet  acknowledgement  of  the  potential  subvers!  -  and 
morale  problems  among  the  population,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
primary  concern  in  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  wartime  command 
and  control.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
seriously  worried  about  the  possibility  of  revolt  among  some  segments 
of  the  population,  notably  ethnic  minorities.  Whether  it  excludes 
such  a  possibility  entirely  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  unlikely, 
given  Soviet  experience  with  such  revolts  during  World  War  II. 
Furthermore,  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  as  an  issue  for  Soviet 
wartime  command  and  control  may  be  discounted  for  a  number  of 
reasons : 

a.  Political  unrest  is  unlikely  under  conditions  of  a  nuclear 
war  during  which  no  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  safe  and 

1  D  2 
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consequently  all  elements  of  the  population  will  be  concerned  with 
their  own  survival . 

b.  Civil  defense  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  population 
(sheltering  in-place  and  evacuation  and  dispersal)  will  tend  to  frag¬ 
ment  the  population  and  isolate  its  elements  from  each  other,  as 
well  as  increase  its  dependence  for  its  support  and  safety  on  the 
government  and,  in  particular,  on  the  local  authorities.  The  Soviet 
experience  durinq  World  War  II  showed  food  rationing,  among  other 
things,  to  be  a  highly  effective  instrument  of  control  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  . 

c.  Given  that  the  party-governmental  control  apparatus  at  all 
levels  is  given  the  best  protection,  it  is  also  most  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive  . 


d.  The  significance  of  any  unrest  or  revolt  will  depend  on 
its  location  and  the  specific  elements  of  the  population  involved 
in  such  activities.  While  the  authorities  are  likely  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  disruptive  popular  activities  in  areas  and  among  ele¬ 
ments  believed  to  be  essential  for  sustaining  the  war  effort,  the 
occurrence  of  such  activities  in  other  areas  may  be  viewed  as  tempo¬ 
rary  and  tolerable,  to  be  dealt  with  if  and  when  the  Soviet  Union 
successfully  concludes  the  war. 

It  is  possible  and  even  likely  that  the  Soviet  leadership  has  a 
differentiated  attitude  to  the  value  of  ethnic  groups  and  terri¬ 
tories  in  terms  of  systems  survival  and  requirements  for  support 
of  the  war  effort.  In  other  words,  the  leadership  may  give  priori¬ 
ty  to  the  preservation  of  what  may  be  called  the  historic  Soviet 
"heartland,"  i.e.,  the  RSFSR,  Ukraine  and  Belorussia,  which  are 
most  closely  identified  with  Russian  nationalism  and  the  Party  and 
contains  the  highest  proportion  of  party  members  and  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  industry.  Disruption  or  loss  of  control  in  other  areas  may 
be  regarded  as  less  crucial  for  the  survival  of  the  system  and  for 
sustaining  the  war  effort.  The  Soviet  experience,  both  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  and  during  World  War  II,  would  tend  to 
confirm  this.  If  the  system  survives  in  the  "heartland,"  then  it 
will  be  able  to  reestablish  its  control  over  the  peripheral  terri¬ 
tories.  If  the  war  is  lost,  then  the  loss  of  control  over  some  of 
the  ethnic  minorities  will  have  no  further  significance. 

e.  Rebellion  of  ethnic  minorities  or  other  elements  of  the 
population  is  unlikely  in  the  absence  of  an  enemy  ground  invasion 
which  promises  protection  and  support  to  the  rebels.  The  threat  of 
an  invasion,  however,  comes  not  from  the  West  as  was  the  case  in 
World  War  IT,  but  from  China.  In  such  a  case,  the  ethnic  minori¬ 
ties  along  the  Chinese  border  or  in  Soviet  Central  Asia  are  more 
likely  to  be  hostile  to  the  Chinese  rather  than  regard  them  as 

" liberators . " 
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f.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  authorities  expect  a 
long-term  breakdown  in  communications  between  the  central  authori¬ 
ties  and  various  geographic  or  ethnic  regions,  which  might  stimu¬ 
late  a  movement  for  political  autonomy  or  independence.  Soviet 
discussions  of  the  possibility  of  temporary  isolation  of  geographic 
regions,  or  more  precisely  of  the  "breakdown  of  ties"  between 
regions,  are  in  terms  of  transportation  and  economic  relations 
rather  than  political  control. 

What  appears  to  concern  the  Soviet  authorities  the  most  is  the 
preservation  of  effective  command  and  control  for  the  purpose  of 
management  of  the  war  and  the  war  effort.  The  Soviets  recognize 
the  great  complexity  of  this  task,  which  reauires  not  only  top- 
level  decisions  but  also  the  preservation  of  low-level  authorities 
and  organizations  for  the  implementation  of  these  decisions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lower-level  authorities  must  keep  the  higher 
ones  informed  about  the  situation  in  their  area  of  responsibility, 
so  as  to  permit  an  effective  allocation  of  remaining  human  and 
material  resources. 

Inevitably,  as  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below, 
efficient  command  and  control  for  the  management  of  the  war  effort 
under  conditions  of  nuclear  strikes  will  require  the  physical  con¬ 
centration  of  authority  and  of  information  processing.  This  may 
constitute  a  problem  in  wartime,  given  the  possible  destruction  of 
such  key  command  posts  at  various  levels.  However,  below  the 
national  level  there  will  be  alternate,  if  more  cumbersome, 
channels  of  authority. 

A  particularly  critical  problem  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  command  and  control  system  will  be  the  requirement  for  main¬ 
taining  reliable  and  continuous  communications .  Without  communica¬ 
tions  the  command  and  control  systems  not  only  break  down,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  it  controls,  ceases  to  exist.  Further¬ 
more,  the  ability  of  the  authorities  to  communicate  to  subordinate 
organizations  and  the  population  is  perceived  by  them  as  direct 
evidence  that  they  are  able  to  continue  to  exercise  control.  An 
interruption  of  such  communications  can  lead  to  panic  in  subordi¬ 
nate  organizations,  cessation  of  vital  activities  and  to  a 
dangerous  loss  of  control  over  the  population . 163  This  is  an  area 
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of  serious  Soviet  concern,  all  the  more  no  because  communicatioji 
centers  are  expected  to  be  tarqeted  by  the  enemy,  and  because  other 
means,  such  as  the  detonation  of  large-yield  nuclear  weapons  at  hie; 
altitude  or  other  jamming  methods  may  be  used  to  disrupt  communica¬ 
tions.  Soviet  discussions  of  this  problem  indicate  that  at  least 
some  of  the  communications  system  is  protected  against  EMP . ^  The 
Soviets  may  expect  that  great  redundancy  of  military  and  civilian 
communications  systems  would  reduce  the  probability  of  any  protract¬ 
ed  breakdown  in  communications. 

3.  Critical  Elements  of  the  Soviet  Control  System  in  Wartime 

In  peacetime,  while  national  command  authority  rests  with  the 
Politburo  and  the  Party's  Secretariat  subordinated  to  it,  the  lines 
of  control  below  that  level  follow  a  number  of  different  tracks: 
the  party  organization,  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  individual 
ministries  and  state  committees  at  the  national  and  republic  levels 
the  soviets  at  all  levels,  various  economic  organi  nations ,  the  KGB, 
and  the  armed  forces.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  federal 
structure,  "the  CPSU  is  not  a  federation  of  national  communist 
parties,  but  a  single,  all-union  communist  organization."163  The 
CPSU  cuts  across  all  other  Soviet  organizations,  governmental- 
administrative,  economic,  military,  and  so  on,  by  maintaining  party 
organizations  within  these  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
governmental  and  economic  organizations  at  the  national  level  and 
below  exercise  direct  control  over  all  organizations  and  installa¬ 
tions  subordinated  to  them. 

The  Soviet  control  and  management  system,  therefore,  requires 
both  the  party  and  the  governmental-economic  organizations,  the 
first  to  direct  and  supervise,  the  latter  to  manaqe  and  implement 
the  leadership's  /i.e.,  Party/  decisions,  plans  and  policies.  Con¬ 
trol  is,  therefore,  simultaneously  along  horizontal  /i.e.,  party 
and  vertical  /.i.e.,  government-economic  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment/  lines.  Consequently,  while  authority  and  control  are  highly 
concentrated  at  the  top  of  the  system,  below  this  love]  there  are 
multiple  and,  to  some  extent,  competing  lines  of  authority  and 
control.  Depending  on  perceived  needs,  the  authority  of  lower 
party  organizations  vis-a-vis  government  and  economic  management 
can  be  strengthened  or  relaxed,  as  has  happened  at  various  times 
in  Soviet  history.  The  party  organizations,  however,  do  not 
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substitute  for  qover nment-cconomic  management.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  reqard  party  control  as  superfluous  and 
interfering.  A  breakdown  of  party  oroani  zations  at  lower  levels, 
therefore,  should  not  result  in  a  paralysis  of  government-economic 
management  and  control . 

The  significant  elements  of  control  below  the  top  national 
leadership  level  are  the  party  secretaries  of  party  committees  and 
bureaus  and  the  chairmen  and  their  deputies  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  soviets  at  all  terr i tor ia 1 -admini s tra ti ve  levels, 
as  well  as  the  economic  manaaers  from  the  ministerial  levels 
(national  and  republic),  down  to  individual  installations  and  enter 
prises,  transportation  sectors,  etc. 

In  terms  of  importance,  it  appears  that  the  party  committees 
and  executive  committees  of  the  soviets  at  the  republic  levels  and 
down  to  the  urban  and  rural  districts  (rayons)  are  especially  sig¬ 
nificant.  In  all,  there  are  some  5,800  such  executive  committees 
( ispolkoms )  at  these  levels,  and  they  are  paralleled  by  an  equal 
number  of  party  organizations.  The  number  of  ministries  at  the 
national  and  republic  levels  and  of  other  government  and  economic 
organizations  and  managements  down  to  important  sectors,  installa¬ 
tions  and  enterprises  is  still  larger. 166 

At  grass  root  levels  the  elements  of  control  which  affect  the 
population  most  directly  include:  the  management  and  party  oraani- 
zations  at  places  of  work,  the  housing  administrations  at  places  of 
residence,  the  district  (rayon)  party  committees  and  executive 
committees  of  the  soviets,  and  various  agencies,  such  as  the  police 
In  wartime,  an  important  element  of  control  becomes  the  food 
rationing  system,  which  is  tied  to  types  of  employment  and  the 
value  of  individuals  to  the  regime.  This  gives  the  party  and 
management  enormous  clout  vis-a-vis  the  working  population,  because 
dismissal  could  mean  being  relegated  to  the  lowest  ration  category 
which,  under  severe  circumstances,  may  be  equated  with  starvation. 

Under  war  conditions,  the  immediate  critical  control  element 
at  lower  levels  in  terms  of  support  for  the  war  effort  are  the 
economic  and  service  managers,  economic  and  transportation  coordi¬ 
nating  agencies,  the  civil  defense  staffs  and  the  city  and  district 
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executive  committees  of  the  soviets.  It  will  be  they  rather  than 
the  party  organization  or  the  KGB  who  will  implement  the  economic 
war  mobilization  plans,  manaqe  the  population-essential 
services  and  resources,  and  deal  with  the  effects  of  enemy  strikes. 
They  can  operate  without  supervision  by  party  orqani zations  or  the 
KGB,  althouqh  the  leadership  is  likely  to  be  uneasy  alout  the  re¬ 
liability  and  effectiveness  of  their  activities  without  party 
supervision . 

Inevitably  in  wartime  authority  and  control  will  be  more  con¬ 
centrated  than  in  peacetime.  Under  nuclear  war  conditions,  this 
will  be  due  not  only  to  the  cen tra  1  i za tion  of  authority  for  more 
effective  direction  and  manaqement  of  the  war  effort,  but  also  to 
the  need  to  Drotect  command  and  control.  One  result  of  this  will 
be  the  establishment  of  key  protected  command  posts  in  which 
essential  leadership  elements  will  be  collocated.  Thus,  there  will 
be  both  operational  and  physical  concentration  of  authority  and  con¬ 
trol  orqanizations .  It  is  said  that: 


In  order  to  raise  the  stability  of  command  and  control 
under  conditions  of  a  missile-nuclear  war  there  are  al¬ 
ready  created  in  peacetime  reserve  points  of  control, 
which  are  located  outside  the  zones  of  possible  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  reserve  points  of  control  are  equipped  with 
protected  communication  centers  and  appropriate  appara¬ 
tuses  which  assure  stable  communications  with  subordi¬ 
nate  organizations.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to 
create  duplicate  control  points  167 


During  World  War  II  national  authority  was  centralized  in  the 
State  Defense  Committee  (GKO).  At  present  there  is  a  Defense 
Council  (SO)  which  is  currently  headed  by  Brezhnev.  In  World  War  II 
the  GKO  had  "emergency  plenary  powers  ...  for  maximum  utilization 
of  the  economic,  social-political,  spiritual,  foreign  policy  and 
especially  military  capabilities  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
defeating  the  Fascist  aggressors,"  and  its  decisions  wore  "obliga¬ 
tory"  for  all  party,  governmental,  and  military  orqanizations  and 
the  popul ation .  1 68  The  piost  important  function  of  the  GKO,  which 
included  Politburo  members  as  well  as  government,  economic  and 
military  leaders,  was  to  mobilize  human  and  materia]  resources, 
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determine  the  allocation  and  utilization  of  these  resources,  and 
assure  logistic  support  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  likely  that  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  the  SO  or  a  reconstituted  GKO  will  per¬ 
form  similar  functions,  and  will  operate  in  a  single  location. 


Below  the  national  level  the  command  and  control  system  appears 
to  be  tied  into  the  Soviet  civil  defense  organization.  That  is  so 
because  the  Soviet  civil  defense  organization  is  "based  on  the 
country’s  state  organization"  and  in  particular  on  "the  structure  of 
organs  of  state  authority  and  state  management. " Specifically, 
the  heads  of  the  territorial  civil  defense  organizations  are  the 
heads  of  the  councils  of  ministers  of  republics,  and  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committees  of  the  soviets  at  all  levels  below.  ™  Similarly, 
the  party  committees  at  each  level  are  directly  involved  in  super¬ 
vising  these  civil  defense  organizations  . 


Consequently,  at  republic,  oblast,  city,  city  district  and 
rural  district  levels  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  party, 
the  executive  committees  of  the  soviets,  their  deputies  and  other 
key  administrative  personnel  will  be  located  at  the  facilities  of 
their  respective  civil  defense  staffs.  In  wartime  these  officials, 
assisted  by  their  staffs,  will  have  control  over  all  civil  defense 
measures,  allocation  of  resources,  economic  activities  in  their 
area  of  control,  post-strike  rescue,  damage-limiting,  as  well  as 
emergency  repair  and  restoration  activities,  and  so  on.  These 
staffs  will  also  receive  and  process  information  on  the  damage  and 
losses  inflicted  by  the  enemy.  On  the  basis  of  this  information, 
they  will  set  priorities  and  allocate  resources  and  manpower  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  human  and  economic  mobilization  pla..j, 
which  go  into  effect  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  A  similar 
situation  will  apparently  prevail  at  ministries,  economic  and  trans¬ 
portation  organizations  and  various  installations.  There  also,  the 
administrative-managerial  leadership,  along  with  their  party 
secretaries,  technical  specialists  and  civil  defense  staffs,  will  be 
assigned  to  specific  command  posts  at  their  places  of  work  or  at  re¬ 
location  points  outside  the  cities. 


While  this  concentration  of  key  leadership  elements  is  re¬ 
quired  for  effective  control  and  management  under  conditions  of 
enemy  strikes,  it  may  constitute  a  vulnerability.  The  destruction 
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of  such  command  posts  or  the  failure  of  their  communication  system 
may  disrupt  the  chain  of  command.  The  Soviets  attempt  to  quard 
against  this  by  providing  these  command  posts  with  strong  blast 
shelters  and,  as  far  as  possible,  concealing  their  locations.  The 
DC I  report  notes  that  in  the  case  of  top  leadership,  there  is  a 
system  of  multiple  shelter  command  posts,  possibly  in  the  hope  of 
concealing  its  actual  location. 172 

Whether  alternate  command  organizations  and  posts  exist  at  the 
various  lower  levels,  as  is  suggested  in  Soviet  publications,  is  un¬ 
certain.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  such  organizations  at  the 
national  and  republic  levels  and  for  critical  economic  and  transpor¬ 
tation  agencies  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  command  and  control  in 
the  event  of  the  destruction  of  the  primary  organizations.  At  lower 
levels  it  may  be  possible,  in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of  the 
primary  command  posts,  for  subordinate  staffs  to  temporarily  take 
over  their  functions,  or  for  superior  staffs  or  even  staffs  in  adja¬ 
cent  geographic  areas  to  do  so.  For  example,  there  is  a  report  of 
an  instance  where  an  oblast  civil  defense  command  post  was  given 
control  over  several  adjacent  oblasts  during  an  exercise.  Of  course 
once  the  nuclear  attack  ceases  or  is  reduced  to  occasional  single 
strikes,  the  surviving  authorities  will  be  able  to  reconstitute  the 
destroyed  leadership  organizations,  as  well  as  use  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  channels  for  control  over  and  management  of  reconstruction 
and  recovery  activities. 

At  the  enterprises  and  installations  which  will  continue  opera¬ 
ting  in  wartime,  the  Soviets  plan  for  each  to  have  two  command  posts 
One  will  be  at  each  enterprise  or  installation,  the  other  at  the 
relocation  sites  to  which  their  work  force  has  been  dispersed.  Both 
will  be  manned  by  the  enterprises'  managerial  and  technical  person¬ 
nel  and  will  be  in  constant  communications  with  each  other.  The 
enterprises'  directors,  in  their  capacity  as  chiefs  of  civil  defense 
for  their  organizations,  will  be  located  at  the  out-of-city  command 
posts,  while  their  deputies  will  man  the  command  posts  at  the  enter¬ 
prises. 

In  assessing  the  potential  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet  wartime 
political-economic  command  and  control  system,  it  would  be  in¬ 
correct  to  assume  that  any  particular  element  of  it  is  irreplace¬ 
able,  or  could  not  be  reconstituted  in  fairly  short  order.  This 
will  hold  true  for  the  too  leadership  as  well  as  for  lower  level 
organizations.  For  example,  not  all  Politburo  members  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  same  command  post  as  the  GKO,  and  the  same  holds  true 
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for  the  Party's  Secretariat,  the  Council  of  Ministers,  or  elements 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee.  The  same  will  be  the  case  for  re¬ 
public  level  organizations.  At  oblast  and  district  levels,  the  key 
command  posts  will  not  include  all  members  of  the  party  committees 
or  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  soviets,  etc. 

While  replacement  for  destroyed  primary  organizations  may  be 
possible,  a  critical  question  will  be  whether  the  command  posts  of 
the  elements  which  replace  them  will  be  equipped  in  the  appropriate 
manner  to  allow  them  to  exercise  effective  management  and  control. 
This  will  be  of  critical  importance,  at  least  during  the  period  of 
intensive  enemy  strikes  when  the  entire  leadership  element  will  be 
in  shelters.  Once  the  leadership  element  is  no  longer  physically 
pinned  down  by  the  attack,  it  will  be  able  to  reconstitute  destroyed 
elements  of  control  and  replace  lost  personnel. 

Control  over  appointments  to  leadership-management  positions  is 
exercised  by  the  party  on  the  basis  of  what  is  called  a  nomenklatura 
system.  This  system  consists  of  lists  of  positions,  the  filling  of 
which  must  be  approved  by  appropriate  party  committees,  and  of  lists 
of  potential  candidates  considered  qualified  to  hold  such  positions. 
The  positions  to  which  the  nomenklatura  system  applies  include  not 
only  the  party  organization,  but  also  the  government,  the  economic 
system,  significant  posts  in  the  armed  forces,  trade  unions  and 
other  "public  organizations,"  the  mass  media,  police,  and  so  on. 
Furthermore,  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  Soviet  practice,  a  high  degree 
of  interchangeabi lity  between  party,  government  and  economic  person¬ 
nel.  Thus,  provided  that  key  party  committees  and  the  nomenklatura 
lists  survive,  the  system  is  capable  of  rapidly  reconstituting 
destroyed  leadership  elements  and  organizations  and  filling  posts 
which  have  become  vacant.  No  doubt,  the  destruction  of  all  elements 
of  the  national,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  republican,  leaderships 
would  have  serious  consequences  for  continuous  control  under  war 
conditions.  The  nomenklatura  system  does  not  apply  to  the  top 
leadership  and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Politburo  to  coopt 
its  members  and  central  committee  secretaries.  Presumably,  however, 
the  top  leadership  will  attempt  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  population  control  in  wartime,  it 
should  be  noted  that: 

a.  In  wartime  the  country  operates  under  conditions  of  martial 
and  wartime  laws,  which  impose  extremely  harsh  punishment  for  any 
violation  of  "discipline"  or  "hostile"  behavior,  or  actions  which 
can  be  interpreted  as  failure  to  support  the  war  effort.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Soviet  constitution,  every  citizen  is  required  to  work 
to  support,  assist  and  strengthen  the  country's  defense. 
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b.  If  the  urban  population  is  evacuated  prior  to  an  attack, 
the  evacuees,  along  with  the  rural  population,  will  find  in-place 
the  rural  party  committees,  executive  committees  of  the  soviets  and 
rural  district  civil  defense  staffs  which  control,  among  other 
things,  the  rural  and  evacuated  police  forces.  These  control  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  reinforced  by  the  evacuated  city  and  city 
district  party  and  executive  committees  and  their  civil  defense 
staffs  and  forces.  In  addition,  the  evacuees  will  be  grouped  and 
resettled  according  to  their  place  of  work  and  thereby  will  remain 
under  the  direct  control  of  their  managers,  their  party  organiza¬ 
tions  and  any  KGB  representative  on  the  management  staff.  The 
evacuees,  therefore,  will  be  subject  to  a  multi-layer  interlocking 
and  overlapping  control  system,  which  is  expected  to  survive  at 
least  as  well,  and  in  most  instances  better,  than  the  evacuees  and 
rural  residents  themselves. 

c.  As  was  noted,  the  dependence  of  the  population  on  the 
authorities  for  food  and  essential  services,  and  in  particular  the 
wartime  food  rationing  system,  will  provide  the  leadership  element 
with  great  leverage  on  the  population  and  will  be  an  important 
instrument  of  control. 

d.  An  additional  element  of  control  would  be  provided  by  the 
armed  forces,  which  would  play  a  significant  role  in  the  entire 
system  of  wartime  civil  defense  and  post-strike  operations. 

4.  The  Military-Civilian  Command  and  Control  Interface  Below  the 

National  Level 

As  was  noted,  the  protection  of  the  homeland  against  enemy 
attacks  and  dealing  with  their  effects  is  the  "joint  mission"  of 
the  armed  forces  and  civil  defense.  It  is  claimed  that  "close 
interaction  of  the  armed  forces  and  civil  defense  is  a  tradition 
and  an  important  factor  for  joining  efforts  for  achieving  the  set 
goal. "173  it  is  also  asserted  that  USSR  Civil  Defense  was  created 
by  the  leadership 
combat  readiness. 


"to  strengthen  the  armed  forces  and  enhance  their 
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According  to  Soviet  statements,  "in  modern  conditions  the  close 
coordination  of  the  armed  forces  and  civil  defense  is  required 1 75 
This  is  so  because  both  have  the  mission  of  protecting  the  homeland 
and  its  ability  to  wage  war,  because  they  assist  each  other  in  the 
execution  of  their  specific  missions,  and  also  because  they  may 
share  facilities  and  services  or  assist  each  other  in  their  restora¬ 
tion.  Soviet  sources  cite  many  examples  of  such  interaction  or 
cooperation.  For  example,  civil  defense  depends  on  the  air  defense 
forces  for  warning  of  an  attack  and  may  share  with  the  military 
communication  systems  and  facilities  in  disseminating  the  warning 
and  for  "constant  control  of  troops  and  civil  defense  forces. "176 
Civil  defense  and  the  armed  forces  will  coordinate  their  require¬ 
ments  for  use  of  transportation  during  the  evacuation  of  the  urban 
population.  They  will  cooperate  in  the  repair  of  damaged  lines  of 
transportation,  communication  systems  and  power  supply  systems,  in 
conducting  post-strike  rescue  and  emergency  repair  operations  in 
areas  of  nuclear  destruction,  in  the  allocation  and  use  of 
materiel  and  supplies  and  the  maintenance  of  essential  services. 

It  is  noted  that  "the  civil  defense  rescue  operations  at  the 
oblast  and  republic  levels  are  unthinkable  without  close  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  military  command"  and  that  "detailed  coordination  of 
plans  with  the  armed  forces  is  a  primary  condition  for  the  correct 
supervision  of  civil  defense  forces"  in  the  event  of  an  attack.-177 
Military  units,  primarily  civil  defense  troops,  will  not  only  co¬ 
operate  with  civilian  formations  in  dealing  with  the  destruction 
caused  by  enemy  attacks,  but  the  military  will  render  other  services 
in  support  of  civil  defense.  For  example,  it  may  assist  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  evacuated  urban  population  with  shelters,  water,  food  and 
fuel,  in  building  roads  to  relocation  areas,  in  supplying  electric 
power  to  key  installations  and  enterprises  which  have  been  deprived 
of  power,  in  providing  medical  facilities  and  assistance  to  civilian 
casualties,  etc.l7^  it  is  noted  that  the  armed  forces  may  provide 
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communication  facilities  to  civil  defense  organizations  which  have 
lost  their  own  facilities  and  that  the  "armed  forces  can  be  of  groat 
assistance  to  organs  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  both  in 
the  evacuation  zones  and  especially  in  the  centers  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  "179  In  short,  the  Soviet  armed  forces  play  an  active  and 
important  role  in  the  implementation  of  passive  defense  measures  and 
in  post-strike  repair  and  recovery. 


The  armed  forces  also  enter  the  picture  from  the  viewpoint  of 
wartime  control  systems  in  the  country.  First  of  all,  civil  defense' 
and  the  armed  forces  are  under  "single  military  command"  at  the 
national  level.  1^0  Second,  it  is  said  that  "the  successful  imple¬ 
mentation  of  civil  defense  measures  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
effective  leadership  and  assistance  of  military  commanders  at  all 
levels  and  on  the  close  cooperation  between  the  military  command  and 
the  leadership  of  civil  defense.0  In  particular,  below  the 
national  military  command,  which  will  direct  civil  defense,  it  is 
expected  that  a  significant  role  will  be  played  by  the  military 
districts  and  naval  districts.  There  are  16  military  districts  and 
four  naval  districts,  and  the  commander  of  each  one  has  a  deputy  for 
civil  defense  and  forces,  equipment  and  materiel  which  can  be  used 
in  support  of  civil  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  control.  Third, 
as  was  noted,  the  chiefs  of  civil  defense  staffs  and  much  of  the 
staff  personnel  at  republic,  oblast  and  large  city  levels  arc*  mili¬ 
tary  men.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  civil  defense  staffs  will  have 
two  lines  of  command--one  through  the  civil  defense  command  struc¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  throuqh  the  military  districts  and  their  sub¬ 
ordinate  military  commands. 


In  principle  the  military  commands  play  an  important  support 
role  in  civil  defense  and  economic-population  control,  but  do  not 
replace  the  civilian  political,  governmenta 1  or  economic  authori¬ 
ties.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  practice  under  conditions 
of  a  nuclear  war  the  military  could,  and  in  fact  would,  play  an 
important  role  in  in-country  command  and  control.  For  example,  mili 
tary  commands  may  temporarily  substitute  for  destroyed  civil  de¬ 
fense  command  posts,  takinu  control  of  both  military  and  civilian 
civil  defense  forces  and  directing  essential  post-strike  rescue  and 
repair  operations,  assist  inn  the'  population,  distributin','  supplies, 
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etc.  Given  that  support  of  war  fiqhting  is  a  priority  task  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  military  commands  may  set  priorities  for  re¬ 
pair  and  restoration  activities,  for  determining  which  enterprises 
and  services  will  be  given  assistance  and  resources  to  continue  their 
operations,  allocate  surviving  reserves  and  manpower,  operate  the 
communication  system,  etc.  In  addition,  as  noted,  the  military  can 
exercise  direct  control  over  the  population  by  "independently" 
policing  the  latter  with  troop  units  when  regular  police  organiza¬ 
tions  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  task. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  role  of  the  military  in  in-country 
command  and  control  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  party, 
government  and  economic  control  system  will  be  able  to  function  and 
effectively  deal  with  the  wartime  problems  and  tasks.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  military  are  anxious  to  step  into  the 
civilian  control  and  management  process.  They  are  likely  to  do  so, 
however,  if  this  becomes  necessary  to  assure  their  ability  to  carry 
out  their  primary  mission  of  waging  war. 


B.  SOVIET  PRIORITIES  AND  MEASURES  FOR  POPULATION  SURVIVAL 

According  to  Soviet  public  pronouncements  on  civil  defense, 
first  priority  is  given  to  the  protection  of  the  population.  It  is 
claimed  that: 

Assuring  the  security  of  Soviet  people  was  and  will  be 
at  all  times  the  main  objective  of  all  defense  measures 
of  the  Soviet  state.  From  the  successful  solution  of 
tasks  for  protecting  the  population  depends  the  success¬ 
ful  solution  of  other  tasks  of  civil  defense.  V.  I. 

Lenin  pointed  out  that  "the  first  productive  force  of 
all  mankind  is  the  worker,  the  toiler.  If  he  survives 
we  will  save  and  restore  everything,  but  we  will  perish 
if  we  fail  to  save  him.  .  .  .  " 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  human  resources  "represent  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  economic  and  military-economic  potential  of  any 
country. "183  Consequently,  when  the  Soviets  list  the  primary  mission 
of  civil  defense,  protection  of  the  population  is  always  in  first 
place.  Indeed,  the- Soviets  like  to  emphasize,  as  Brezhnev  has  done, 
that  civil  defense  is  primarily  a  humanitarian  undertaking,  intended 
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to  protect  innocent  and  peaceful  Soviet  citizens  from  "imperialist 
aggression."-*-®^  This  public  line  serves  both  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  leadership's  concern  for  the  population,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  it  to  claim  that  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  in  no  way 
destabilizes  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  balance  or  is  indicative  of 
Soviet  aggressive  intentions. 


From  a  practical  point  of  view,  however,  Soviet  measures  to 
protect  the  population  are  by  no  means  uniform.  These  measures 
differentiate  between  persons  or  organizations  in  terms  of  their 
value  to  the  system  and  the  war  effort  and  also  in  terms  of  the 
probability  that  a  particular  location  would  be  targeted  for  nuclear 
strikes  by  the  U.S. 

1.  Soviet  Priorities  for  Population  Protection 


There  has  been  a  tendency  to  rank  Soviet  priorities  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  population  according  to  leadership  elements,  essen¬ 
tial  work  force  and  general  population.-*-®®  The  essential  work  force 
is  defined  as  that  employed  at  "key  economic  installations,"  which 
presumably  will  continue  functioning  in  wartime.  According  to 
Soviet  plans,  the  personnel  of  such  enterprises,  except  for  those 
called  up  for  military  service,  will  be  divided  into  two  12-hour 
workshifts,  which  will  rotate  between  the  enterprises  and  the 
workers'  assigned  relocation  sites  outside  the  target  areas.  Soviet 
civil  defense  plans  provide  that  these  enterprises  and  essential 
service  installations  have  shelters  with  sufficient  space  for  one 
wartime  workshift.  The  general  population  category  apparently 
applies  primarily  to  the  urban  population,  and  includes  everyone  not 
belonging  to  the  leadership  element  or  essential  workers. 


This  classification  of  the  Soviet  population  and  civil  defense 
priorities  in  providing  protection  omits  various  important  elements 
which  the  Soviet  leadership  is  highly  interested  in  preserving. 

This  category  falls  between  the  leadership  element  and  the  essential 
workers  and  comprises  a  variety  of  organizations  and  employees  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  important  for  the  implementation  of  policy,  control  and 
management,  security,  public  morale  and  generally  for  sustaining  the 
war  effort  and  for  postwar  reconstruction.  In  a  sense,  this  cate¬ 
gory  could  be  called  an  "elite,"  although  not  all  people  employed  in 
such  organizations  are  high  ranking. 
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The  Soviets  persistently  make  the  point  that  "structurally,  the 
country's  defense  capability  represents  a  combination  of  economic, 
sociopolitical,  moral,  scientific  and  military  potentials  of  the 
state. "186  or  again,  the  Soviets  say  that  "the  defense  capability 
of  the  state  depends  not  only  on  the  might  of  its  army  and  navy,  but 
also  on  the  state  of  its  economy,  science  and  technology,  the  size 
and  composition  of  its  population,  and  its  readiness  for  modern 
war. "18/  The  Soviets  do  believe  in  the  importance  of  protecting  and 
preserving  these  elements  of  the  "country's  defense  capability,"  or 
more  precisely,  the  institutions  and  personnel  able  to  contribute  to 
that  end. 

Although  the  Soviets  do  not  define  the  organizations  and 
personnel  who  fall  into  this  category,  they  can  be  deduced  from 
Soviet  civil  defense  measures.  According  to  available  information, 
blast  shelters  are  constructed  at  various  institutions  on  a  priority 
basis.  Included  are  party  organizations  dealing  with  party  control, 
propaganda  and  agitation;  economic  control  and  management  organiza¬ 
tions;  transportation  control  agencies;  police  organizations;  impor¬ 
tant  scientific,  research  and  academic  institutions;  laboratories 
and  design  bureaus;  urban  hospitals  and  important  medical  institu¬ 
tions;  and  urban  secondary  and  vocational  schools.  Shelters  are 
built  for  these  institutions  and  organizations  not  only  in  the  large 
cities,  but  also  at  the  special  sites  where  they  are  concentrated, 
as  for  example  in  the  case  of  Akademgorodok ,  near  Novosibirsk.1®8 
Many  of  these  organizations  and  institutions  are  expected  to  continue 
their  operations  in  wartime,  and  have  assigned  relocation  areas  out¬ 
side  the  potential  target  cities  to  which  they  will  be  evacuated  and 
where  they  will  continue  their  activities. 
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In  theory  one  could  define  the  "general  population"  as  that 
element  which  is  viewed  by  the  leadership  as  beinq  non-essential. 

In  practice,  however,  when  civil  defense  shelter  requirements  are 
taken  into  account  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is  so  because  "elite" 
personnel  and  essential  workers  are  scattered  throughout  the  cities. 
True,  there  is  a  tendency  for  large  enterprises  to  build  housing 
developments  for  their  own  workers,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
employees  of  these  enterprises  reside  in  such  developments.  Conse¬ 
quently,  even  while  providing  shelters  for  the  "elite"  ana  one  work- 
shift  of  "essential  workers"  at  their  places  of  work,  additional 
shelter  space  is  needed  to  protect  these  elements  when  they  are  not 
at  work  and  also  to  protect  their  families.  The  result  is  that 
while  priority  apparently  is  given  to  construction  of  shelters  at 
the  institutions  and  enterprises  whose  personnel  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  shelters  are  also  built  in  residential  buildings  and  prepa¬ 
rations  are  made  to  provide  shelter  space  for  larqe  numbers  of  ur¬ 
ban  residents  in  large  dual-purpose  facilities  such  as  subways, 
underground  garages  and  mines. 

2.  Protection  Measures  for  the  "Essential"  Elements  of  the 
Population 

Soviet  protection  measures  for  the  population  are  provided  in  a 
"differentiated"  manner,  in  accordance  with  two  basic  criteria: 
the  importance  or  value  of  an  organization,  installation  or  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  targeted  by  an  enemy.  It 
is  said,  therefore,  that: 

The  plans  provide  that  workers  and  employees  of  major 
cities  and  important  national  economic  installations  who 
continue  to  work  in  wartime  as  the  basic  production 
force  are  to  be  given  cover  in  shelters  which  protect 
them  against  all  destructive  effects  of  nuu'->ar  weapons .  ■*- 

Or  again,  it  is  specified  that: 

Shelters  are  build  primarily  in  cities  which  are  the  most 
likely  targets  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  mainly 
nuclear,  and  must  be  located  near  the  places  where  the 
people  to  be  sheltered  are. 1^0 

Altunin,  while  noting  that  modern  shelters  "must  protect 
against  destructive  factors  of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons," 
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called  for  civil  defense  to  aim  at  providing  "the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  cities  and  installations  aqainst  which  the  use  of  nuclear 
means  is  most  likely  with  such  shelters."^  He  pointed  out  that 
the  great  territorial  size  of  the  USSR  precluded  it  being  blanketed 
by  nuclear  explosions.  "Consequently,"  wrote  Altunin,  "the 
strength  of  the  shelters,  undoubtedly,  will  depend 
of  the  region  on  whose  territory  they  are  built. "1 

Even  though  the  Soviets  do  not  appear  to  expect  the  enemy  to 
strike  cities  per  se ,  major  cities  are  believed  to  be  likely  targets 
for  attack  because  of  the  concentration  in  them  of  important  politi¬ 
cal,  governmental  and  economic  command  and  control  organizations,  as 
well  as  significant  industrial  enterprises,  scientific  and  research 
institutions,  and  large  numbers  of  valuable  personnel.  Presumably, 
the  greater  the  concentration  of  high  value  targets  in  specific 
cities,  the  more  likely  it  appears  that  these  cities  will  be 
attacked,  thereby  endangering  their  residents.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions,  therefore,  that  the  Soviets  have  established  a  ranking 
system  for  their  cities  in  terms  of  their  importance,  in  particular, 
their  value  to  national-system  survival  and  support  of  the  war 
effort,  and  in  accordance  with  estimates  of  probability  that  they 
may  be  targeted.  Presumably,  highest  priority  for  protection  of 
the  population  is  given  to  cities  which  are  likely  to  be  the  targets 
of  multiple  nuclear  strikes. 

Aside  from  a  differentiated  treatment  of  cities  in  terms  of 
civil  defense  priorities,  the  Soviets  also  provide  differentiated 
degrees  of  protection  to  elements  of  the  population  in  accordance 
with  their  value  to  the  system  and  the  war  effort  and  their  loca¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  probable  targets  for  attack.  This  is  most 
clearly  reflected  in  both  the  degree  of  hardness  as  well  as  availa¬ 
bility  of  blast  shelters. 

According  to  Soviet  sources,  shelters  are  classified  "in 
terms  of  their  protective  properties,  capacity,  location,  availa¬ 
bility  of  filter-ventilating  equipment,  and  in  terms  of  time  of 
their  construction ." 19 3  Specifically,  their  classification  is 
broken  down  as  follows: 

In  terms  of  protective  properties,  shelters  are  divided 
into  five  classes  according  to  the  degree  of  protection 
they  provide  against  the  shockwave  of  nuclear  detonation. 
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In  terms  of  capacity  (number  of  nersons  taking  shelter), 
shelters  are  divided  into:  small--up  to  150  persons, 
medium--for  150  to  450  persons,  and  larcje--for  over  4  50 
persons . 

In  terms  of  location,  shelters  can  be  built-in  or  separate 
standing.  The  built-in  shelters  include  those  located 
in  the  basements  of  buildings,  and  the  separate-standing 
ones  are  those  located  outside  of  buildings. 

In  terms  of  filter-ventilating  equipment,  the  shelters 
can  have  factory-built  ventilating  equipment  or  simpli¬ 
fied  equipment  made  from  available  materials. 

In  terms  of  time  of  construction,  shelters  are  either 
built  ahead  of  time,  in  peacetime,  or  rapidly  erected 
and  built  at  the  time  of  a  threat  of  an  attack.  194 

Soviet  publications  do  not  specify  the  "five  classes"  of 
shelter  hardness.  They  do,  however,  mention  the  existence  of  super 
or  extra-hard  shelters  designed  to  withstand  high-blast  over¬ 
pressures  and  capable  of  accommodating  "several  thousand"  persons. 

It  is  said  that  such  shelters  may  be  located  20  to  40  meters  or  more 
underground  and  they  they  would  be  able  to  survive  near  or  at  ground 
zero  of  a  nuclear  detonation . ^ 5  Such  shelters  are  primarily  for 
the  use  of  top  leadership  elements.  They  are  probably  built  as 
command  posts,  outside  the  cities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  they 
may  be  hardened  to  withstand  on  the  order  of  1,000  psi  blast 
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overpressure.  In  addition,  the  leadership  el 

provided  with  very  hard  shelters  at  their  regula 
well  as  at  their  residences.  Civil  defense  staf 
kray,  oblast,  large  city  and  city  district  level 
with  blast  shelters  at  their  peacetime  location 
command  posts.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  apparen 
improve  the  survivability  of  their  command  posts 
and  concealment  of  their  locations,  and,  at  leas 
top  leadership,  by  having  ready  alternate  facili 
the  precise  location  of  the  top  leaders  difficul 
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It  is  unclear  whether  very  hard  dual-purpose  shelters  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  "five  classes"  of  hardness  of  Soviet  shelters.  Of 
particular  significance  in  this  category  are  deep  systems  such  as 
subways,  mines,  pedestrian  and  transportation  tunnels  and  deep 
heavily  reinforced  garages,  which  are  also  designated  as  shelters. 
While  Soviet  sources  acknowledge  that  deep  subway  stations  and 
tunnels  are  highly  blast  resistant,  no  indication  is  given  about 
their  actual  assessed  hardness.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that 
in  many  instances  deep  sections  of  the  subways  and  other  deep  under¬ 
ground  dual-purpose  structures  are  able  to  withstand  well  over  150 
psi  blast  overpressures.  There  are  subway  systems  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev,  Baku,  Tbilisi,  Tashkent  and  Kharkov.  The  largest 
is  in  Moscow  (over  164.5  kilometers  of  tracks)  and  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  able  to  accommodate  up  to  35  percent  of  that  city's 
popula tion . 198  There  are  also  indications  that  in  many  cases  impor 
tant  party-government  leadership  institutions  have  direct  under¬ 
ground  access  to  the  subways,  and  that  other  underground  complexes 
have  been  built  in  connection  with  the  subways  to  serve  as  communi¬ 
cation  centers  and  for  economic  and  special  storage  purposes. 

Concerning  permanent  blast  shelters  for  a  broad  segment  of  the 
population,  according  to  Soviet  publications,  they  are  said  to  be 
designed  to  withstand  from  0.5  kg /cm  ^  to  10  kg/'em^  (i.e.,  7.1  to 
142  psi)  hlast  overpressure . ^ ^ 9  Presumably,  these  hardness  f inures 
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represent  the  pressures  at  which  the  shelters  will  show  no  de¬ 
formation  or  failure  and  not  the  pressures  at  which  they  will 
actually  collapse.  One  factor  determininq  the  hardness  of  specific 
shelters  is  the  load  w'hich  their  roofs  are  required  to  bear  in  tlv 
case  of  industrial  enterprises  and  the  weiqht  of  the  collapsed 
buildinq  above  them  in  the  case  of  basement  shelters  in  office  and 
residential  buildinqs.  This  Soviet  design  requirement  indicates 
that  shelters  under  industrial  buildinqs  with  heavy  machinery  and 
under  hiqh-rise  buildinqs  will  he  designed  for  high  ranges  of  hard¬ 
ness  (1  00-1  50  psi  or  more)  Shel  tors  in  the  hint  ranues  of 

hardness  will  be  built  at  enterprises  which  wi 1 i  remain  in  opera t ior 
in  wartime  and  which  presumably  will  be  in  danger  of  being  targeted 
by  the  enemy.  Since,  according  to  Soviet  sources,  quick ly  erect  able 
shelters,  whic'  may  be  built  in  a  crisis  to  supplement  exist inu 
permanent  shelters,  arc  hardened  in  the  ranee  of  0.7  to  3  kg, 'cm9 
(9.9  to  42.6  psi)  blast  overpressure,*^11  it  appears  likely  that  in 
most  cases  the  permanent  basement  and  detached  blast  shelters  arc- 
hardened  in  the  range  of  3  t:o  10  kq/cm*1,  or  more. 

In  terms  of  priorities  in  allocation  of  shelters,  these  arc- 
found  first  of  all  at  "elite"  institutions,  industrial  enterprises, 
communication  centers  and  hospitals.  According  to  Soviet  plans, 
industrial  and  service  enterprises  which  will  continue  operatin'!  in 
wartime  are  required  to  have  sufficient  shelter  space  at  the  or.*  or  - 
prise  or  nearby  to  protect  one  wartime  work  shift .  At  most,  leader:  • 
institutions  there  should  bo  sufficient  shelter  space  not  only  fa: 
the  faculty,  but  also  for  students.  Thc  availability  of  shelters 
for  "olifo"  elements  and  essential  workers  at  theii  places  of  r<'si- 
denco  does  not  appear  t.o  be  uniform.  It  seems  to  depend  on  a 
variety  of  factors  such  as:  whether  the  city  is  believed  to  bo 
priority  target  for  enemy  attack,  whether  the  workers  and  elite 
elements  live  in  specially-assigned  housing,  the  date  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  residences,  whether  alternate  shelters  exist  nearby 
(for  example,  subways) ,  and  so  on.  Generally,  in  manor  cities  it 
appears  that  multi-story  apartment  bui  ldincis  or  residential  micro-- 
rayons  built  since  the  late  1960s  are  more  often  than  net  provided 
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with  shelters. 


Another  form  of  protection  of  valuable  personnel  is  its  evacu¬ 
ation  and  dispersal  to  sites  outside  the  target  areas.  While  this 
is  no  longer  viewed  as  being  the  primary  method  of  protection  of 
residents  in  likely  target  cities  and  instal lations ,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  1960s,  it  is  still  expected  to  be  carried  out  if  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  In  the  case  of  working  people,  the  evacuation  and 
dispersal  is  organized  and  carried  out  by  their  places  of  employment. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  an  emergency  the  important  agencies, 
institutions  and  enterprises  will  be  given  priority  in  carrying  out 
the  evacuation  of  their  personnel,  and  they  are  best  organized  and 
ready  to  do  so. 202 

3.  Civil  Defense  Measures  to  Protect  the  General  Population 

Protection  of  the  general  population,  i.e.,  of  that  element  of 
the  urban  population  which  is  either  not  working  or  is  employed  in 
unimportant  and  non-essential  organizations  and  enterprises, 
apparently  is  provided  in  accordance  with  the  likelihood  that  a 
particular  city  will  be  targeted  for  attack.  Where  such  a  threat  is 
believed  to  exist,  the  general  population  may  be  provided  with  a 
combination  of  shelters  at  work,  at  residences,  in  public  places 
(public  buildings,  subways,  mines,  etc.).  This  element  of  the 
population  will  also  be  subject  to  pre-attack  evacuation,  organized 
through  places  of  work  or  the  housing  administrations.  With  the 
exception  of  children,  who  would  be  sheltered  at  school  or  evacuated 
with  their  parents  or  by  their  schools,  this  element  is  given  lower 
priority  in  the  provision  of  shelters.  To  the  extent  that  such 
individuals  have  immediate  family  members  who  have  priority  in 
evacuation,  they  will  accompany  such  members.  Otherwise,  they  may 
find  themselves  without  assigned  shelter  spaces  or  scheduled  to 
evacuate  late  and,  if  they  are  not  infirm,  on  foot. 

As  noted,  in  cities  which  are  considered  important  and  most 
likely  to  be  targeted  for  attack,  shelter  availability,  including 
dual-purpose  shelters,  may  be  widespread  and,  in  general,  sufficient 
to  protect  the  great  majority  or  all  of  the  residents.  This  may  not 
be  the  case,  however,  in  cities  with  lower  priorities.  There 
shelters  will  exist  for  the  leadership  element  and  for  the  elite  and 
essential  industrial  or  service  workers  at  their  places  of  work,  but 
the  availability  of  residential  shelters  will  be  more  limited. 

Shelter  construction  in  such  cities  for  use  by  the  general 
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population  and  other  elements  may  be  on  the  increase,  but  such  con¬ 
struction  appears  to  have  been  long  neglected  in  cities  which, 
during  the  1960s,  were  not  assigned  priority  for  protection  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  lesser  importance  or  faced  with  a  lower  probability 
of  multiple  weapon  strikes. 

According  to  Soviet  plans,  residents  of  towns  which  are  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  priority  targets  for  attack  will  only  require  improved 
or  rapidly  erected  anti-radiation  shelters.  In  principle,  resi¬ 

dences  near  important  installations  or  enterprises  which  are  likely 
targets  for  nuclear  strikes  should  be  provided  with  shelters.  It 
is  not  clear  how  uniform  this  practice  is  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
appears  to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  time  period  when 
the  residences  were  built.  For  example,  buildings  built  during  the 
1950s  in  major  cities  were  frequently  provided  with  basement 
shelters.  Those  built  during  the  1960s  incorporated  such  shelters 
less  often.  Those  built  during  the  1970s  were  again  more  likely  to 
have  shelters. 

It  generally  appears  that  at  the  present  time  the  proportion 
of  urban  residents  who  could  be  sheltered  varies  considerably  in 
accordance  with  the  importance  attributed  by  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  to  particular  cities  and  installations.  It  also  varies  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  people  will  be  at  work  or  not,  because  the 
Soviets  have  given  priority  to  the  construction  of  shelters  at 
places  of  employment.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  more  people 
could  be  sheltered  at  present  in  the  event  of  a  daytime  attack  than 
at  niqht .  Of  course,  in  a  crisis  the  Soviets  may  convert  to  a  war¬ 
time  work  regime,  in  which  case  more  people  are  likely  to  be  at 
work  around  the  clock,  especially  at  industrial  enterprises.  Of 
course,  in  a  crisis,  the  authorities  may  also  order  a  partial  or 
full-scale  evacuation  of  residents  in  potential  target  cities.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  is  likely  that  there  would  be  sufficient  ready 
shelter  space  for  all  residents  who  will  be  in  the  target  areas  at 
the  time  of  an  attack. 

Concerning  the  survivability  of  Soviet  shelters,  there  are  at 
present  a  number  of  uncertainties.  One  area  of  such  uncertainty 
is  the  actual  hardness  of  Soviet  shelters,  which  is  difficult  to 
assess  without  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  details  of  their 
construction.  Published  Soviet  hardness  figures  are  not  reliable 
and  are  cited  mostly  in  the  form  of  examples  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  information  on  real  shelter  hardness.  Further¬ 
more,  although  the  Soviets  have  developed  standard  shelter  designs. 


203Kotlukov  et  al.,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona  Vchera  i  Segodnya,  p.  20; 
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there  are  likely  be  variations  in  the  quality  of  their  actual 
construction  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  building  materials  used. 
Soviet  publications  generally  discuss  shelter  survivability  in 
terms  of  a  surface  detonation  of  a  one  megaton  warhead.  Even  so, 
they  do  not  provide  such  estimates  for  the  entire  range  of  Soviet 
shelter  hardnesses  over  various  distances  from  ground  zero.^°4 
Tables  published  in  Soviet  civil  defense  manuals  correlate  weapon 
yields,  blast  overpressures,  and  distances  from  air  and  ground 
bursts.  They  indicate  that  for  example: 5  a  50  kt  detonation  will 
generate  1  kg/cm2  (14.2  psi)  blast  overpressure  at  a  distance  of 
0.6  km  from  an  air  burst  and  0.7  km  from  a  surface  burst;  a  100  kt 
detonation  will  generate  1  kg/cm2  blast  overpressure  at  a  distance 
of  1  km  from  an  air  burst  and  1.2  km  from  a  surface  burst;  a  1  mgt 
detonation  will  generate  1  kg/cm2  blast  overpressure  at  a  distance 
of  2.2  km  from  an  air  burst  and  2.9  km  from  a  surface  burst. 

The  Soviet  tables,  however,  do  not  indicate  what  the  estimated 
overpressures  would  be  at  ground  zero  for  detonations  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  various  yields.  While  the  DCI  report  provides  no  in¬ 
formation  on  the  weapon  yields  and  Soviet  shelter  hardness  assumed 
in  its  analysis,  it  estimates  that  "75  to  90  percent  of  the  people 
in  urban  shelters  would  be  adequately  protected  from  the  blast  and 
other  prompt  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack  that  was  intended  to 
maximize  damage  to  industrial  and  military  targets."2^6  This  esti¬ 
mate  apparently  assumes  a  high  survivability  of  occupants  of 
industrial  shelters  as  well  as  of  shelters  at  other  key  installa¬ 
tions  . 

Even  if  occupants  of  Soviet  shelters  have  a  high  probability  of 
surviving  the  prompt  effects  of  nuclear  detonations,  under  present 
conditions  there  are  limitations  on  the  length  of  time  people  can 
remain  in  the  shelters.  One  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  manufactured  filter -ventilation  equipment  whose  production 
apparently  does  not  keep  pace  with  shelter  construction.  This 
shortage  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  shelters  in  residential  build¬ 
ings.  Another  problem  is  the  lack  of  foodstocks  in  the  shelters, 
especially  those  in  residential  buildings.  These  shortcomings  can 
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For  example,  see  M.  V.  Kachulin,  Beseda  s  Naseleniem  o 
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1 1 ' y a s hev ,  Spetsial'nye  Voprosy  Arkhitekturno-Stroitel ' nogo 
Proektirovaniya ,  p.  27;  Egorov  et  al . ,  Gra zhdanskaya  Oborona , 
p.  153. 

^°^DCI,  Soviet  Civil  Defense,  p.  9. 


be  remedied  to  a  considerable  extent  with  sufficiently  long  strate¬ 
gic  warninq  of  an  attack,  but  would  pose  significant  problems  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden,  unanticipated  need  for  the  population  to  take 
cover  in  shelters. 


Another  factor  which  will  affect  the  safety  of  the  population 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  is  the  proportion  of  urban  residents,  in¬ 
cluding  essential  workers,  who  would  have  to  be  accommodated  in 
rapidly  adapted  basements  and  other  ready  underground  structures, 
and  in  hasty,  detached  shelters  preferably  built  of  prefabricated 
concrete  or  reinforced  concrete  ducts  and  conduits,  blocs,  slabs  or 
plates,  etc.,  covered  with  one  or  more  meter  of  earth.  The  latter 
shelters  will  be  equipped  with  sand-gravel  filters  and  simple 


manually  or  foot-pedal  operated  fans.  As  was  noted,  according  to 


Soviet  publications,  such  shelters  may  be 
overpressures  in  the  range  of  10  to  42  ps 


able 
i  .  207 


to  withstand  blast 
These  shelters  w'ill 


be  less  blast  resistant  than  the  permanent  shelters,  and  will  not  be 


equipped  for  prolonged  occupancy. 


According  to  Soviet  publications,  such  shelters  may  be  built  in 
a  crisis,  not  only  to  supplement  ready  shelters  for  the  general 
population,  but  also  at  installations  and  enterprises  where  existing 
shelters  are  unable  to  accommodate  the  entire  workshift.  One 
consequence  of  this  may  be,  therefore,  that  unless  there  will  be 
sufficient  space  at  enterprises  and  installations  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  operations  in  regular  blast  shelters,  a  part  of  the  work¬ 
force  will  have  to  be  given  cover  in  less  well  hardened  and  equipped 
rapidly  erected  shelters.  Consequently,  they  may  be  at  greater  risk 
than  the  other  workers.  What  proportion  of  the  population  and  work¬ 
force  may  be  forced  to  make  do  with  such  shelters  will  vary  from 
locality  to  locality  and  enterprise  to  enterprise,  depending  not 
only  on  earlier  Soviet  priorities  in  shelter  construction,  but  also 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  actually  been  implemented. 


4.  The  Role  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Population  Survival 


Soviet  sources  indicate  that  the  armed  forces  will  actively 
assist  the  civil  defense  forces  in  the  implementation  of  various 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  population.  Such  assistance 
would  not  be  necessarily  limited  to  the  military  civil  defense 
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Egorov  et_al. ,  Grazhdanskaya  Oborona,  pp .  69;  280-283; 

M.  Katsenef'son,  ’"A  Trench  Became  a  Shelter,"  Voennye  Znaniya, 
No.  8,  August  1978,  o.  31;  Goure,  Shelters  in  Soviet  War 
Survival  Strategy,  pp .  24-2S. 


troops,  but  many  include  a  variety  of  other  military  units  and  their 
equipment . 208 


As  was  noted,  the  public  warninq  system  of  civil  defense  de¬ 
pends  on  signals  received  from  the  National  Air  Defense  forces. 
Military  forces  may  also  assist  the  civil  defense  forces  in  main¬ 
taining  critical  communication  links  and  transportation  routes,  and 
so  on.  Soviet  sources,  however,  mention  other  areas  of  cooperation 
between  the  armed  forces  and  civil  defense. 209  por  example,  it  is 
suggested  that  this  assistance  will  be  necessary  for  traffic  con¬ 
trol  and  road  maintenance  during  the  evacuation  of  cities  and  in  the 
preparation  of  relocation  areas  to  sustain  the  evacuees,  i.e.,  the 
military  may  help  build  rural  roads,  prepare  reserves  of  water  and 
other  supplies.  Military  units  and  equipment  may  be  used  to  supply 
power  to  rural  hospitals,  bakeries  and  other  facilities  used  by  the 
evacuees;  they  may  provide  medical  assistance  and  open  military 
hospitals  to  civilian  casualties.  It  is  said  that  they  may  assist 
the  evacuated  population  in  building  fall-out  shelters,  especially 
where  the  ground  is  frozen  or  rocky,  and  military  living  facilities 
may  be  opened  for  use  by  evacuees.  The  military  forces  will  also 
play  an  important  role  in  post-attack  rescue  operations  in  the 
zones  of  nuclear  destruction,  in  restoring  water  supplies  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  water  systems  and  reservoirs,  and,  if 
necessary,  may  temporarily  feed,  clothe  and  otherwise  provide 
essential  support  to  the  survivors.  Soviet  publications  point  out 
that  the  armed  forces  have  a  tradition  of  providing  emergency 
assistance  to  the  population  in  wartime,  and  given  their  present 
direct  involvement  in  civil  defense,  such  assistance  is  more  likely 
than  ever  before  to  be  planned  for  and  implemented. 

C.  SOVIET  PRIORITIES  AND  MEASURES  FOR  ECONOMIC  VIABILITY 

According  to  Soviet  pronouncements  "the  economy  is  of  decisive 
significance  for  the  attainment  of  victory  in  war  and  therefore  its 
development  in  peacetime  and  preservation  during  a  war  is  one  of 
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For  example,  see  Altunin,  Lyudi  i  Dela  Grazhdanskoi  Oborony, 
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the  fundamental  tasks  of  the  state . "210  A  primary  mission  of  civil 
defense,  therefore,  is  to  "carry  out  measures  aimed  at  raising  the 
stability  of  operations  of  the  installation  of  the  national  economy 
in  wartime. "211  it  is  noted  that  "assuring  the  'survivability'  of 
the  economy  is  fundamental  for  the  transformation  of  the  military- 
economic  potential  into  a  real  factor  for  achieving  the  aims  of  the 
war ."212 

According  to  the  Soviet  definition,  "stability  of  operation  of 
and  installation"  means: 

. . .  the  ability  to  produce  the  required  types  of  production 
in  the  amount  and  assortment  prescribed  in  the  wartime  plans, 
and  also  the  capability  to  rapidly  restore  production, 
which  has  been  disrupted  as  a  result  of  the  enemy's  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  other  means  of  attack. 213 

The  capability  to  restore  production  is  further  defined  as  referring 
to  conditions  of  light  or  medium-heavy  damage  or  the  disruption  of 
essential  service  to  the  enterprise,  such  as  electric  power,  gas, 
water,  fuel,  etc. 214  of  course,  assuring  the  "stability"  of  the 
economy  refers  not  only  to  essential  industrial  enterprises  and 
agriculture,  whose  production  is  needed  to  sustain  the  armed  forces 
and  the  population  or  to  help  repair  the  damage  and  replace  losses 
from  enemy  strikes,  but  also  to  critical  services  such  as  transpor¬ 
tation,  communications,  electric  power,  water  systems,  etc.  Further 
more,  it  is  pointed  out  that  measures  for  assuring  the  operating 
stability  of  the  economy  are  planned  and  implemented  not  only  at 
individual  enterprises  and  installations,  but  "on  the  scale  of  each 
branch"  of  the  industry  and  "the  entire  economy. "215  Some  Soviet 
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publications  go  further  and  include  city  planning  as  well  as 
questions  of  planning  and  development  of  suburban  areas  as  signi¬ 
ficant  factors  in  the  "stability"  of  the  economy. 

As  was  noted,  the  Soviets  place  great  emphasis  on  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  economy,  and  especially  of  its  key  elements  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  they  see  a  critical  requirement  for  continuous 
logistic  support  of  the  armed  forces  during  a  war  and  especially  in 
the  event  of  a  protracted  war,  which  will  require  additional  pro¬ 
duction  of  weapons,  equipment  and  other  essential  military  supplies. 
Along  with  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  population 
be  sustained  in  wartime,  given  that  it  is  the  most  important  "pro¬ 
ductive  force"  needed  to  maintain  critical  production.  Second,  as 
the  Soviets  insist,  the  economic  potential  is  a  fundamental  factor 
in  national  power  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  will  depend  on  the 
"correlation  of  economic  forces"  between  the  belligerents,  both  at 
the  start  and  in  the  course  of  the  conflict. 217  Relative  economic 
advantage,  therefore,  will  play  a  significant  role  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  "victory,"  postwar  power  relations  and 
relative  rates  of  recovery.  The  Soviet  objective  is  for  the  USSR 
to  emerge  from  the  war  in  a  clearly  stronger  position  than  any  of 
its  actual  or  potential  adversaries,  and  its  strength  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  both  its  military  as  well  as  economic  capabilities  at 
war's  end.  Finally,  the  economy  must  be  capable  of  assuring  Soviet 
military  superiority  over  the  defeated  enemies  as  well  as  non¬ 
belligerents.  This  will  be  essential  not  only  in  order  to  assure 
the  dominant  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war,  but  to 
allow  it  to  control  the  international  environment  to  its  advantage, 
and  to  prevent  any  potential  enemy  from  being  tempted  to  take 
advantage  of  a  military  weakening  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  attack  it. 
Of  course,  the  survival  of  significant  elements  of  the  economy  is 
also  critical  for  the  preservation  of  the  Soviet  system  and  its 
domestic  controls,  and  for  popular  morale  and  support  of  the  regime. 

1.  Soviet  Views  on  the  Essential  Elements  of  the  Economy  and 

Their  Vulnerabilities 

The  Soviets  recognize  that  the  growing  complexity  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  the  interdependence  of  its  elements  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  assuring  its  ability  to  operate  in  wartime  and  its  sur¬ 
vival.  Even  so,  some  elements  of  the  economy  are  of  greater 
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For  example,  see  Egorov  et  al . ,  Gra zhdanskaya  Oborona,  pp.  146- 
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criticality  for  effective  support  of  a  war  effort  than  others,  and 
some  are  also  more  likely  to  be  tarqeted  by  the  enemy  for  nuclear 
strikes  than  others.  As  was  noted,  Soviet  spokesmen  assert  that  du 
inq  a  war  targets  for  nuclear  strikes  are  selected  first  of  al 1  on 
the  basis  of  the  effects  that  their  destruction  would  have  on  the 
"proqress  of  armed  combat"  and  the  "functioninq  of  the  state"  and 
their  relative  criticality  for  a  country's  economic  potential.^10 

As  a  general  category  which  is  said  to  determine  the  relative 
power  of  a  state,  both  in  peacetime  and  during  a  war,  is  the  so- 
called  "mi  1 i t ary-economic  potential."  According  to  a  Soviet  defini 
ti  on : 


The  military-economic  potential  of  a  country  comprises  the 
same  elements  that  are  found  in  the  economic  potential, 
that  is,  human  resources  for  use  in  the  armed  forces  and 
in  defense  production,  the  ability  of  a  country's  national 
economy  to  supply  its  armed  forces  with  the  required 
weapons  of  war,  etc.  The  foundation  of  a  state's  mili¬ 
tary-economic  potential  is  its  defense  economy,  or  that 
part  of  the  state's  economy  charged  with  producing  arms 
and  military  equipment  and  also  with  supplyinq  the  armed 
forces  with  other  national  resources.2^5 

The  defense  economy,  or  "military  economy,"  in  turn  is  categorized 

as  follows: 


A  modern  military  economy  usually  comprises:  a  defense 
industry--basic  industry  (supply  of  power,  raw  materials 
and  other  materials),  military  assembly  industry 
(manufacture  of  units,  assemblies  and  finished  elements) 
and  a  military-production  industry  (production  of 
finished  consumption  items);  supplies  of  strategic  raw 
materials  and  other  materials;  a  portion  of  agricultural 
production  (supplies  of  food  for  satisfying  requirements 
during  wartime);  a  portion  of  state  transportation,  etc. 
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Included  are  also  essential  workers,  technicians,  scientists, 
managerial  personnel,  etc.,  who  operate  and  work  in  such  economic 
activities.  According  to  some  Soviet  sources,  however,  "all  heavy 
industry,"  and  not  just  the  defense  industry,  should  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  "basis  of  the  military  power  of  a  state. "221 

Of  course,  the  peacetime  and  wartime  defense  economy  will  differ 
a  great  deal.  This  will  be  so  because  of  the  war  mobilization  of 
the  economy  which  will  result  in  the  rapid  conversion  of  civilian 
enterprises  to  defense  production,  the  closing  down  of  non-essential 
civilian  production,  sharp  changes  in  the  allocation  of  raw 
materials  and  supplies,  etc. 

Soviet  discussions  of  the  critical  elements  of  their  economy 
appear  to  indicate  the  following  order  of  priorities  in  terms  of 
these  elements'  significance  for  war  fighting  and  preservation  of 
national  power: 

a.  Economic  Command  and  Control.  Operation  of  the  economy  in 
wartime  will  require  close  and  continuous  supervision,  control  and 
coordination.  The  Soviets  point  out,  therefore  that: 

The  improvement  and  increased  stability  of  control  /i.e., 
control  and  management/  deserve  special  attention  because 
the  disruption  of  control,  even  for  a  short  period,  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  activities  of  the  national 
economy. 222 

The  requirement  for  the  preservation  of  economic  command  and  control 
applies  to  all  levels,  from  the  national  down  to  individual  enter¬ 
prises  and  installations,  which  continue  operating  in  wartime-- 
transportation  sectors,  agricultural  production  units,  etc. 223 

b.  Power .  The  Soviets  make  clear  that  they  regard  electric 
power  as  the  most  critical  element  of  the  economy.  It  is  noted 
"the  preservation  of  the  power  system  on  which  the  entire  activity 
of  society  depends  is  of  particularly  great  significance ." 224  or 
again,  it  is  said  that: 
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The  question  of  the  development  of  the  power  system  of 
the  country  and  the  stability  of  operations  of  power 
sources  deserve  serious  attention,  because  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  normal  electric  supply  to  industrial  and 
other  enterprises  will  result  in  their  standstill . 22^ 

Presumably  for  this  reason,  it  is  asserted  that: 

Power  stations,  particularly  large  ones,  are  ...  ad¬ 
vantageous  targets  because  power-consuming  and  very 
important  defense  industry  enterprises  (chemical, 
aluminum  and  manganese  plants,  and  others)  are  fre¬ 
quently  situated  near  them.  This  will  make  it  possible, 
along  with  the  destruction  of  the  electric  power 
stations,  to  put  out  of  action  many  other  important 
enterprises,  and  also  electrified  transport. 228 

Furthermore,  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  power  plants,  sub¬ 
stations  and  transformer  stations,  as  well  as  transmission  lines 
"can  also  disrupt  the  coordinated  operation  of  the  still  undamaged 
sections  or  circui _s  of  the  power  supply  system"  and,  as  is  noted, 
the  repair  of  heavily  damaged  power  systems  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  time.  2  Soviet  sources  warn  that  the  chances  of  severe 
disruption  of  the  electric  power  system  are  increased  if  key  power 
stations  or  substations,  as  well  as  major  long-distance  transmission 
lines,  are  located  in  zones  of  likely  destructions,  i.e.,  in  locali¬ 
ties  most  likely  targeted  by  the  enemy.  While  the  major  power  pro¬ 
ducing  equipment  is  relatively  blast  resistant,  it  is  vulnerable  to 
damage  caused  by  flying  debris  from  the  surrounding  structures.228 

The  supply  of  gas  is  also  important  because  some  enterprises  use 
it  as  fuel,  while  others,  such  as  chemical  plants,  use  it  in  their 
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production  processes.  As  in  the  case  of  electric  power,  one  problem 
is  the  protection  of  gas  pipelines,  and  special  distribution,  drying, 
etc.,  stations.  Here  again,  allowing  long  distance  lines  and  key 
stations  to  be  located  in  likely  target  areas  increases  their  vul¬ 
nerability  and  the  probability  of  disruption  of  the  gas  supply.  An 
additional  problem  is  that  of  gas  storage,  which  needs  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  .229 


c.  Transportation .  The  Soviets  believe  that  the  transportation 
system  will  play  a  critical  role  in  wartime.  It  is  essential  for 
moving  troops,  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  armed  forces,  to  re¬ 
locate  the  population  from  urban  areas  and  to  sustain  the  economy  as 
well  as  carry  its  output  to  consumers.  It  is  asserted,  therefore, 
that  modern  economy  cannot  function  without  transportation  and  that 
"if  one  or  more  key  branches  of  the  transportation  network  are  put 
out  of  action,  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  country  is  disrupted 
and,  consequently ,  its  military  potential  will  be  sapped  or  signifi¬ 
cantly  weakened . " 23 0  Consequently,  the  Soviets  say  that  the  coun¬ 
try's  transportation  system  is  highly  likely  to  be  targeted  by  the 
enemy  and  must  be  expected  to  suffer  extensive  damage. 231  it  is 
noted  that  enterprises  which  depend  on  parts  or  raw  materials  from 
distant  points  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  disruption  of 
transportation,  which  will  also  be  the  main  cause  of  the  possible 
isolation  of  regions  from  each  other.  Of  particular  concern  are 
possible  strikes  against  and  destruction  of  choke  points  (nodes)  on 
the  transportation  routes,  i.e.,  rail  centers  and  marshaling  yards, 
transhipment  points,  rail  and  highway  bridges,  tunnels,  and  train 
ferries,  as  well  as  river  and  sea  ports. ^32  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  would  be  the  disruption  of  the  Soviet  railroad  system,  which 
in  peacetime  carries  the  major  part  of  Soviet  freight  and  passengers. 
Furthermore,  at  present  about  41,000  km  of  Soviet  rail  lines  (out 
of  a  total  of  some  140,000  km),  are  electrified  and  nearly  half  of 
the  total  railroad  locomotives  are  electric. 233  Soviet  civil  defense 
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publications  also  note  that  metal  and  reinforced  concrete  briduos 
are  hardened  in  a  range  of  2  to  10  kq/cm-  (28.4  to  142  psil  blast 
overpressures,  while  highways  will  suffer  severe  damage  at  levels 

of  30  kq/cm*^  (426  psi)  blast  overpressure.  234 

d.  The  Defense  Industry.  Although  Soviet  publications  do  not 
discuss  the  Soviet  defense  industry  as  such,  it  is  obviously  re¬ 
garded  as  being  critical  to  the  war  effort  and  is  certain  to  bo 
targeted  by  the  enemy.  No  doubt,  of  special  significance  are  those 
specialized  enterprises  whose  activities  and  equipment  cannot  In¬ 
effectively  duplicated  by  less  specialized  plants.  This  may  be  the 
case  of  enterprises  engaged  in  the  production  of  nuclear  materials 
and  weapons,  missile  and  electronic  assembly  plants,  plants  produc¬ 
ing  missile  fuel  or  explosives  or  makinq  armor  plates  and  casting 
tank  turrets,  special  precision  instrumentation  plants  for  missiles 
aircraft  or  submarines,  etc.  The  sensitivity  of  the  chain  of  pro¬ 
duction  steps  required  to  produce  finished  weapon  systems  is  noted 
in  Soviet  publications.  For  example,  one  analyst  warns  that: 

Even  the  destruction  of  individual,  especially  important 
plants,  have  a  great  effect  on  the  output  of  certain 
types  of  military  production.  For  example,  it  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  few  enterprises  producinc 
transistors  in  order  to  extremely  restrict  the  production 
of  missiles  for  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces.  3 J 

Of  course,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  line  between  defense  and  non¬ 
defense  industries  is  quite  fuzzy.  Great  numbers  of  enterprises 
which  are  mainly  engaged  in  non-defense  production  have  shops  or 
departments  producing  for  defense.  Frequently  this  defense  pro¬ 
duction  is  unrelated  to  the  primary  products  put  out  by  the  enter¬ 
prises  . 


e.  Oil  Industry.  The  Soviets  rccoanize  that  oil  plays  a  cri¬ 
tical  role  in  modern  war  and  that  the  oil  industry  is  a  primary  tar 
get  for  enemy  strikes.  It  is  noted  that  refineries  and  storaae 
facilities  are  especially  vulnerable  to  thermal  radiation  from 
nuclear  detonations  and  secondary  fires. 236  i t  is  said,  however, 
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that  oil  pipelines  as  well  as  gas  lines  are  "least  vulnerable," 
presumably  if  they  are  buried  in  the  ground. 237 


f.  Chemical  Industry.  One  Soviet  source  points  out  that  "of 
all  the  other  branches  of  heavy  industry,  the  chemical  industry 
should  be  singled  out  in  particular.  Some  of  its  enterprises  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  important  and  extremely  vulnerable. " 2^°  Of  particular 
concern  appear  to  be  petrochemical  enterprises  and  chemical  plants 
producing  for  the  armed  forces  and  transportation.  Furthermore, 
chemical  enterprises  pose  a  threat  of  causing  secondary  damage  to 
nearby  installations  and  people. 


g.  Metallurgical  Industry.  It  is  said  that  installations  of 
the  metallurgical  industry  can  be  "profitable  targets. "239  one  must 
distinguish,  however,  between  the  metal  producing  and  the  machine 
building  industries.  The  former  types  are  unlikely  to  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  unless  it  becomes  protracted,  even 
though  they  are  very  important  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  for 
postwar  recovery.  One  Soviet  analyst  appears  to  suggest  that  as  a 
matter  of  priority,  these  types  are  profitable  targets  "if  the  enemy 
is  experiencing  significant  difficulties  in  supplying  metal,  and  if 
his  metallurgical  industry  is  heavily  concentrated.  In  such  a 

situation,  he  claims,  strikes  against  large  blast  furnaces,  coking 
ovens,  converters  and  plants  producing  high  grade  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  used  in  defense  production  "can  produce  a  decisive 
effect."  Furthermore,  the  large  size  of  such  enterprises  and  the 
massiveness  of  their  equipment  make  them  difficult  to  protect, 
while  protection  is  feasible  in  the  case  of  medium  and  light 
machine  building  industries  which  can  make  an  immediate  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.241  Indeed,  many  of  these  plants  appear  to  be 
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partly  involved  in  defense  production  in  peacetime  and  could 
rapidly  convert  to  full-scale  defense  production  in  wartime. 

h.  Electronics  Industry.  The  significance  of  the  electronics 
industry  for  defense  is  self-evident.  As  was  indicated  earlier,  the 
Soviets  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  major  components  of  this 
industry  can  adversely  affect  the  production  of  missiles  and  other 
critical  weapon  systems.  It  appears,  however,  that  no  clear 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  defense  and  non-defense  electronic 
enterprises.  Many  of  the  latter  are  to  varying  extents  producing 
components  and  assemblies  for  the  armed  forces. 

i.  Reserves  and  Stockpiles.  Although  Soviet  spokesmen  ascribe 
great  importance  to  the  role  of  the  economy  in  wartime  and  to 
measures  to  assure  its  "stability,"  they  are  uncertain  about  how 
much  of  the  economy  will  survive  and  how  well  it  will  be  able  to 
function  in  support  of  the  armed  forces.  This  will  be  a  particular¬ 
ly  serious  problem  during  the  initial  phase  of  a  nuclear  war,  which, 
the  Soviets  believe,  is  likely  to  be  especially  violent  and  destruc¬ 
tive.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that: 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war,  the  economies  of 
the  belligerent  nations  will  be  subjected  to  large- 
scale  destruction.  Therefore,  one  can  no  longer  assume 
that  supply  to  the  combat  forces  can  be  assured  by 
mobilizing  the  nation's  economic  resources  as  the  war 
progresses.  The  course  and  outcome  of  a  nuclear-missile 
war  will  also  be  determined  by  stores  of  weapons,  com¬ 
bat  material,  gear,  ammunition,  foodstuffs,  strategic 
raw  materials,  etc.,  which  have  been  stockpiled  before 

the  war. 242 

Precisely  because  of  the  uncertainties  attached  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  out  economic  mobilization  in  the  course  of  a 
nuclear  war,  "the  main  concentration  for  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  logistic  support  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces"  is  the 
creation  of  appropriate  reserves  and  stockpiles  in  advance  of  a 
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war. 2  In  addition,  reserves  and  stockpiles  are  needed  to  sustain 
the  population  and  to  repair  and  restore  damaged  installations  and 
services.  Consequently,  ready  reserves  and  stockpiles  are  said  to 
be  of  "decisive  significance"  for  the  attainment  of  "strategic  suc¬ 
cesses  from  the  start  of  the  combat  operations."  Significantly, 

it  is  pointed  out  that  "in  modern  war,  the  problem  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  material  reserves  acquires  special  signi f icance . " ^ 

In  their  discussions  of  the  reserves  and  stockpiles  that  are 
said  to  be  required  for  "economic  readiness  for  war,"  the  Soviets 
mention  not  only  military  weapons,  equipment  and  supplies,  but  also 
strategic  raw  materials,  fuel,  food,  industrial  machinery,  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment,  semi-finished  goods,  spare  parts,  and  consumer 
goods.  46  They  recommend  that  industrial  enterprises,  primarily 
those  which  will  be  required  to  continue  operating  in  wartime,  main¬ 
tain  their  own  reserves  of  fuel,  spare  parts,  raw  materials,  semi¬ 
finished  goods,  etc. 247  it  is  noted,  concerning  military  stockpiles 
that  they  pose  problems  because  of  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  weapons 
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and  equipment.  This,  it  is  said,  results  in  a  contradiction  between 
the  need  for  reserves  and  the  requirement  for  supplying  the  armed 
forces  with  the  most  modern  weapons.^®  Still,  it  appears  practical 
to  maintain  sufficient  stocks  to  sustain  the  armed  forces  at  least 
during  a  "fast  moving"  or  first  phase  of  a  war.  ^  Non-military 
stockpiles,  however,  are  less  sensitive  to  obsolescence.  Food 
supplies  require  to  be  replaced  to  maintain  their  freshness,  but 
much  of  the  equipment  would  remain  valuable  even  if  it  is  to  some 
extent  obsolete.  Indeed,  it  may  be  difficult  in  the  post-attack 
period  to  make  effective  use  of  highly  sophisticated  and  complex 
equipment  and  machinery.  Consequently,  there  may  be  an  advantage 
in  stockpiling  simpler  models  of  older  design. 

2.  Soviet  Measures  to  Protect  the  Economy 

Soviet  spokesmen  recognize  that  the  problem  of  improving  the 
viability  of  the  economy  in  a  nuclear  war  is  difficult  and  complex 
and  that  its  solution  is  costly  and  requires  long  lead-times.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  importance  attributed  to  measures  to  protect 
the  economy  in  Soviet  public  pronouncements  and  publications.  In¬ 
deed,  this  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  persistent  theme  in  state¬ 
ments  by  Soviet  military  as  well  as  civil  defense  spokesmen,  includ¬ 
ing  high  ranking  ones  such  as  Grechko,  Sokolovskiy,  Kulikov,  etc. 

While  the  Soviets  make  clear  not  only  their  intention  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  economy,  but  also  the  types  of  measures  they  believe  are 
necessary  for  it,  there  is  at  present  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  precise  extent  to  which  these  measures  have  been  imple¬ 
mented.  ^50  This  contradiction  between  intelligence  findings, 
albeit  preliminary,  and  stated  Soviet  intentions  and  requirements 
require  resolution.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets,  having  developed  a  comprehensive  civil  defense  program  and 
invested  considerable  resources  into  personnel  protection,  would 
fail  to  implement  such  an  important  program  as  the  protection  of 
the  economy.  There  are  also  indications  from  various  sources  that 
in  fact  the  Soviets  have  done  far  more  in  this  area  than  has  been 
allowed  for  in  published  intelligence  assessments. 

Concerning  Soviet  measures  to  protect  the  economy,  it  should 
be  noted  that  passive  and  active  defense  priorities  appear  to 
largely  coincide.  The  Soviet  listings  of  priority  targets  which 
should  be  protected  bv  the  National  Air  Defense  forces  (PVO  Strany) , 
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include  "the  most  important  installations  of  the  national  economy 
and  important  population  centers,"  as  well  as  "lines  of  communica¬ 
tion"  /i.e.,  transportation/,  "important  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  centers,"  "energy  resources"  and  entire  "economic  regions. "251 
Of  course,  priority  is  given  to  those  centers  and  installations 
which  are  believed  to  be  most  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
and  for  continuing  logistic  support  of  the  armed  forces.  Civil 
defense  measures,  however,  can  be  applied  more  broadly,  including  in¬ 
stallations  and  elements  of  the  population  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
targets  of  direct  enemy  strikes,  but  nevertheless  require  protection 
against  radioactive  fallout  and  other  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  Soviet  passive  defense  program  to  protect  the  economy  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  array  of  measures  which  may  be  used  singly  or  in 
various  combinations.  essentially,  they  consist  of  hardening,  dis¬ 
persal,  concealment  and  readiness  for  large-scale  post-strike, 
damage- limi ting  and  emergency  repair  and  restoration  activities. 

One  aspect  of  the  program,  namely  the  protection  of  the  economic 
control  and  management  system,  as  well  as  of  technical  personnel 
and  essential  workers  by  means  of  sheltering  in-place  and  pre-attack 
evacuation  and  dispersal,  was  described  above.  The  other  categories 
of  specific  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  economy  and  assuring 
its  ability  to  function  in  wartime  include: 

a.  Selective  hardening  of  entire  enterprises. 

b.  Partial  hardening  of  select  enterprises  and  important 
support  installations. 

c.  Measures  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  enterprises  and 
important  installations  to  secondary  damage. 

d.  Emergency  hardening  of  critical  machinery  and  equipment. 

e.  Geographic  dispersal  of  enterprises  and  important 
installations  . 

“^^Zimin,  Razvitie  Protivovozdushnoi _ Oborony ,  p.  184;  A.  S.  Mal'gin, 

Upravlenie  Ognem  Zenitnykh  Raketnykh  Kompleksov  (Fire  Direction 
of  Anti-Aircraft  Missile  Complexes)  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1975)  , 
p.  5;  Bagramyan,  Istoriya  Voin  i  Voennogo  Iskusstva  (The  History 
of  War  and  Military  Art)  (Moscow:  Ministerstvo  Oborony,  1970), 
p.  499;  Sokolovskiy,  Voennaya  Strategiya,  p.  359;  Marshal  of 
Aviation  G.  V.  Zimin,  "The  Experience  of  the  Great  Fatherland  War 
and  the  Present,"  Vestnik  Protivovozdushnoi  Oborony,  No.  5, 

May  1976,  p.  16;  Colonel  N.  Komarov,  "National  Air  Defense  in  the 
Postwar  Period,"  Vestnik  Protivovozdushnoi  Oborony,  No.  4, 

April  1977,  p.  56. 


f.  Duplication  of  critical  entemrises. 

g.  Duplication  of  energy  inputs  to  enterprises  and  important 
installations  and  preparation  of  standby  emergency  energy 
sources . 

h.  Preparation  for  emergency  relocation  of  select  enterprises 
to  prepared  hardened  and/or  dispersed  sites  outside  the 
anticipated  targets  for  enemy  nuclear  strikes. 

i.  Readiness  for  rapid  shutdown  of  equipment. 

j.  Measures  to  protect  the  transportation  system  and  assure 
rapid  repair  of  damage. 

k.  Stockpiling  of  fuel,  food,  raw  materials,  spare  parts, 
machinery  and  equipment  in  hardened  and/or  dispersed 
facilities . 

l.  Protection  of  agricultural  resources  and  food  supplies. 

m.  Preparation  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  a  large  part  of  the 
civilian  industrial  sector  to  defense  production. 

n.  Development  of  large  equipped  and  trained  civil  defense 
forces  to  conduct  post-strike  damage- limiting  and  emergency 
repair  and  restoration  operations  in  zones  of  nuclear 
destruction . 

The  Soviets  also  appear  to  believe  that  secrecy  and  concealment 
will  contribute  to  the  survival  of  the  economy.  Secrecy  is  used 
primarily  to  deny  information  to  the  outside  world  about  enterprises 
fully  or  partly  engaged  in  defense  production.  Such  enterprises  are 
usually  identified  only  by  post  box  numbers.  The  Soviets  go  to 
great  pains  to  maintain  secrecy  about  what  such  enterprises  produce 
and  their  volume  of  production.  Secrecy  is  also  maintained  about 
the  general  and  specific  plans  for  wartime  economic  mobilization 
and  conversion  of  enterprises  to  defense  production.  The  Soviets 
try  to  conceal  which  enterprises  will  convert  to  defense  production 
and  what  they  will  be  required  to  produce  in  wartime.  Secrecy  is 
also  maintained  about  the  identity  of  enterprises  which  are  slated 
for  relocation  in  the  event  of  a  threat  of  war.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviets  resort  to  secrecy  as  well  as  concealment  to  hide  the  loca¬ 
tions  and  any  information  about  fully  or  partly  underground  enter¬ 
prises  and  standy  facilities  for  relocated  enterprises,  as  well  as 
stockpiles  and  reserves.  The  Soviets  apparently  expect,  or  at 
least  hope,  that  the  enemy  will  be  unable  to  identify  in  advance 
all  enterprises  which  will  be  engaged  in  defense  production  in  war¬ 
time,  and  will  fail  to  locate  important  enterprises  which  the 
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Soviets  are  at  pains  to  protect  and  conceal. 

Given  Soviet  secrecy,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual 
extent  to  which  the  various  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
economy  have  been  implemented.  There  are  indications  from  various 
sources,  however,  that  to  one  extent  or  another  all  the  measures 
have  been  carried  out,  or  will  be  carried  out  in  an  emergency. 

a.  Hardened  Underground  Enterprises.  The  hardening  of  enter¬ 
prises  has  been  mentioned  in  Soviet  publications  for  nearly  two 
decades.  Since  Soviet  publications  recognize  the  impracticability 
of  effective  hardening  of  structures  above  ground  against  the 
prompt  effects  of  nuclear  detonations,  hardened  enterprises  are 
primarily  those  located  underground.  Such  a  form  of  hardening  is 
costly  and  can  be  used  only  very  selectively,  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  harden  an  entire  enterprise.  Consequently,  it 
is  likely  to  be  used  only  for  very  important  and  sensitive  defense 
enterprises  whose  survival  is  of  special  interest. 

According  to  Sokolovskiy,  "from  the  viewpoint  of  anti-nuclear 
defense  it  would  be  best  to  locate  especially  important  industrial 
enterprises  underground  in  spaces  prepared  for  this  purpose  in 
advance. "252  Various  Soviet  publications  also  mention  the  importance 
of  fully  or  partly  hardened  underground  enterprises.253  For  example, 
a  manual  devoted  to  the  problem  of  protection  of  machine-building 
enterprises  notes  that  in  planning  of  new  enterprises  and  during 
the  reconstruction  of  older  ones,  measures  should  be  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wartime  viability  of  the  enterprises,  including  the 
"location  of  the  more  important  elements  /of  the  enterprise/  in 
underground  structures."25**  Another  publTcation  points  out  that 
the  most  important  elements  of  machine-building  plants  are  the  cast¬ 
ing,  forging-pressing,  stamping,  mechanical  and  thermal  shops  and 
the  electric  power  system. 
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They  include  valuable  equipment  which  is  serviced  by  the 
most  highly  skilled  production  personnel.  If  this  most 
important  equipment  can  be  preserved,  then  it  will  be 
possible  to  restore  production  in  a  short  time. 255 


As  far  as  can  be  determined,  fully  underground  enterprises  are 
located  in  tunnel  systems  dug  into  mountains,  hillsides  or  bluffs 
above  rivers,  or  consist  of  a  system  of  separate-standing  shelters. 
Use  also  may  be  made  of  mines  and  quarries.  Underground  enterprises 
appear  to  have  their  own  hardened  electric  power  plants,  water  and 
fuel  supplies  and  stocks  of  raw  materials,  and  are  probably  made  as 
self-contained  as  possible.  Fully  underground  enterprises  and  power 
plants  are  probably  hardened  to  withstand  several  hundred  psi  of 
blast  overpressure. 


Partially  underground  enterprises  apper  to  be  built  as  one  or 
more  underground  stories  under  existing  production  buildings,  as  de¬ 
tached  shelter  systems  adjoining  the  above-ground  installation,  or 
at  satellite  enterprises  located  at  various  distances  from  the 
parent  enterprise.  The  construction  of  production  spaces  in  base¬ 
ments  under  existing  production  buildings  has  been  necessitated  in 
part  by  plant  expansion  programs  where  insufficient  above-ground 
space  was  available  for  such  expansion.  56  Even  so,  these  spaces 
can  be  made  into  hardened  production  facilities,  especially  at 
enterprises  which  will  remain  in  operation  in  wartime.257 


The  hardnesses  of  basement  production  spaces  varies,  depending 
in  part  on  the  weight  of  the  floor  above  them.  It  will  be  greatest 
where  these  spaces  are  located  under  heavy  load-bearing  floors.25® 
The  underground  spaces  may  consist  of  single  or  multiple  floors. 
Soviet  manuals  suggest  that  these  spaces  would  be  up  to  6  meters 
(18  feet)  in  height,  and  have  roofs  supported  by  reinforced  concrete 
pillars  either  0.5  x_0*5  meter  or  1  meter  x  1  meter  to  the  side, 


6  or  9  meters  apart. 


25$ 


In  the  case  of  detached  shelters  used  for 
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production  purposes,  a  Soviet  manual  which  provides  an  example  of 
such  a  facility  pictures  it  as  covering  an  area  of  58.5  meters  x 
15.8  meters,  with  the  outside  walls  up  to  1  meter  in  thickness  and 
with  interior  pillars  or  bearing  walls  supporting  the  shelter 
roof. The  depth  of  the  shelter  below  ground  surface  will  vary. 

Such  shelter-production  spaces  are  usually  equipped  with  loading 
ramps.  If  interior  walls  or  pillars  interfere  with  the  production 
process,  the  shelter  may  be  built  with  a  dome-type  roof,  without 

interior  supports. 261 

The  existence  of  partial  hardened  underground  production  spaces 
at  industrial  enterprises  is  apparently  quite  widespread.  Soviet 
manuals  suggest  that  various  industries,  notably  machine-building 
and  y  Til-bearing  plants,  tend  to  have  basements  and  production 
facilities  in  them. 262  This  also  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some 
electronics,  instrumentation,  metallurgical,  food  processing,  missile, 
and  other  plants,  and  research  institutions  working  for  defense. 
Various  sources  indicate  that  in  many  cases  shops  working  for  defense 
at  enterprises  which  are  otherwise  engaged  in  production  for  the 
vilian  sector  tend  to  be  located  in  such  underground  facilities. 

As  one  would  expect,  Soviet  discussions  of  which  enterprises 
should  be  fully  or  partially  protected  in  underground  structures  are 
deliberately  vague.  On  the  occasions  when  these  discussions  are 
somewhat  more  specific,  they  are  put  in  terms  of  what  are  purported 
to  be  Western  plans  and  concepts.  Even  so,  such  discussions  may  in 
fact  reflect  Soviet  concepts,  priorities  and  practices.  According 
to  them,  the  types  of  enterprises  and  installations  which  may  be 
located  underground  include:  electric  power  stations,  substations 
and  transformers,  chemical  plants,  precision  and  medium-machine 
building  plants,  as  well  as  various  categories  of  reserved  equipment 
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and  supplies.  It  is  suggested  that  to  locate  heavy  machine 

building  and  metallurgical  plants  underground  is  impractical.  64 
No  mention  is  made  of  types  of  defense  enterprises  which  need  to  be 
protected  in  underground  facilities. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  implementation  of  the  program  to 
harden  industrial  enterprises  is  not  known.  Available  source 
materials  suggest,  however,  that  a  significant  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  are  fully  or  partly  hardened.  For  example,  a  limited  sample 
of  45  sources  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  author  indicate  the 
possible  existence  of  28  fully  or  partly  underground  enterprises  in 
or  near  15  cities.  According  to  the  unverified  information  provided 
by  these  sources,  there  may  be  11  fully  underground  plants  in  10 
cities.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  actual  number  of  such 
enterprises  and  important  installations  is  considerably  larger  and 
that  they  may  exist  in  a  large  number  of  localities. 

b.  Measures  to  Reduce  the  Vulnerability  of  Enterprises  to 
Secondary  Damage.  Soviet  publications  and  instructions  describe  a 
wide  range  of  measures  and  programs  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
enterprises  to  direct  and  especially  secondary  damage  from  nuclear 
strikes.  They  also  note  that  the  character  of  the  measures,  their 
magnitude  and  their  utility  will  depend  on  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise  or  installation,  its  location  in  terms  of  the  probable 
aim  point  of  a  nuclear  strike,  its  proximity  to  other  enterprises 
whose  destruction  may  threaten  secondary  damage,  and  the  degree  of 
vulnerability  of  structures  and  processes  to  blast  and  other  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons. ^65  The  literature  suggests  that  enterprises 
and  installations  in  cities  which  are  most  likely  targets  for  attack 
must  be  assumed  to  risk  being  exposed  to  all  damage-causing  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons. ^66  This  would  also  be  the  case  for  what  are 
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said  to  be  "important  economic  regions."  Soviet  discussions  of 
measures  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  enterprises,  especially  to 
secondary  damage,  are  not  intended  to  provide  effective  protection 
against  accurate  strikes  on  them  by  nuclear  weapons.  Instead,  the 
proposed  measures  are  intended  to  provide  only  "relative"  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  survivability  of  enterprises  and  important  installa¬ 
tions  to  direct  and  secondary  damage. 

The  reduction  of  the  vulnerability  of  enterprises  and  installa¬ 
tions  to  direct  and  secondary  damage  from  nuclear  strikes  are  called 
"engineering- technical  measures."  These  measures  include:  the 
strengthening  of  buildings,  increasing  their  resistance  to  fire,  pro¬ 
tection  of  energy  sources  and  power  lines  as  well  as  of  water, 
steam,  fuel  and  other  essential  pipes  and  storage  facilities, 
strengthening  tall  structures  such  as  smokestacks  and  chimneys,  re¬ 
moval  of  highly  flammable  materials  and  structures,  etc.  The  stated 
objective  is  to  gain  improvements  in  the  survivability  of  enter¬ 
prises  and  installations  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  measures  to  increase  the  viability  of  enterprises  and  in¬ 
stallations  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  construction  of  new  enter¬ 
prises  or  in  the  case  of  older  ones  during  their  renovations  and  re¬ 
construction  . 

Prior  to  any  resort  to  "engineering-technical  measures"  to 
improve  the  viability  of  enterprises  and  installations,  a  careful 
analysis  is  made  of  the  relative  vulnerability  of  each  of  their 
elements  to  blast,  thermal  radiation  and  fires,  prompt  and  fallout 
radiation,  flooding,  secondary  explosives,  release  of  toxic  gases, 
etc. 267  These  surveys  are  said  to  be  conducted  by  special  technical 
commissions  at  each  enterprise  or  installation. 

To  facilitate  the  surveys,  Soviet  civil  defense  manuals  publish 
hardness  tables  for  various  standard  industrial  structures,  installa¬ 
tions  and  elements,  and  showing  the  levels  of  blast  overpressures  at 
which  they  will  suffer  slight,  medium  heavy  and  total  damage.  In 
general,  the  tables  indicate  that  most  industrial  buildings  will  be 
totally  destroyed  in  the  ranges  of  0.4  to  1.0  kg/cm2  (5.6  -  14.2  psi) 
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blast  overpressures.^®  On  the  other  hand,  underground  pipes,  mains, 
cables  and  reservoirs  are  described  as  being  destroyed  at  levels  of 
blast  overpressure  ranging  from  1  kg/cm^  to  15  kg/cm^  for  under¬ 
ground  pipes  and  cables.  Enterprises  are  also  classed  into  five 
categories  according  to  their  susceptibility  to  thermal  radiation 
and  fires. 269  por  example,  those  most  susceptible  to  fire  in 
cagory  include:  oil  refineries,  chemical  enterprises,  artificial 
fiber  plants,  distillation  enterprises,  and  enterprises  producing 
synthetic  fuels,  gas  plants,  fuel  depots,  etc.  Those  least  suscep¬ 
tible  to  fires  are  said  to  include  cold  metal  working  enterprises 
and  storages  of  nonflammable  materi als . 2?0  Thus,  according  to  the 
manuals,  machine-building  plants  tend  to  fall  into  the  lower  cate¬ 
gories  of  susceptibility  to  fires. 271  of  course,  the  enterprises' 
vulnerability  to  fire  can  be  reduced  by  eliminating  wooden  struc¬ 
tures,  and  removing  storages  of  flammable  materials  from  proximity 
to  the  enterprises'  buildings. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  which  should  be  conducted  at  every 
enterprise  is  to  ascertain  the  blast  and  fire  resistance  of  the 
buildings  and  essential  facilities  and  production  processes,  and 
thereby  determine  whether  any  essential  structures  or  facilities 
require  additional  hardening.  It  is  suggested  that  additional 
hardening  measures  should  be  considered  when  buildings  housing  the 
most  important  production  processes  of  an  enterprise  are  less 
blast  resistant  than  other  buildings  of  tho  same  enterprise,  and 
if  such  hardening  is  practical  and  likely  to  be  cost  effective. 

For  example,  it  is  noted  that  an  increase  of  0.1  kg/cm^  (1.4  psi) 
in  blast  resistance  of  specific  structures  can  significantly  re¬ 
duce  the  distance  from  ground  zero  of  a  nuclear  detonation  at 
which  the  structure  will  likely  survive. 222  jn  addition,  as  was 
noted,  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  raise  the  hardnesses  of 
structures  of  specific  enterprises  will  be  determined  by  their 
importance  to  the  war  effort  and  post-strike  recovery. 
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Hardening  measures  for  above  ground  structures  can  be 
relatively  simple  or  complex  and  costly.  They  include  the  reinforc¬ 
ing  of  walls  and  roofs  and  of  roof  supports,  using  additional  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams,  props  or 
supports,  steel  cables,  etc.,  the  construction  of  metal  or  concrete 
walls  to  shield  critical  portions  of  structures  from  blast  and  heat, 
reducing  the  surface  of  external  walls  by  placing  important  pro¬ 
duction  processes  in  one-story  buildings  or  in  semi-buried  one-story 
structures,  bankinq  earth  against  the  external  walls  of  low  buildings, 
etc. 273  Another  approach  consists  in  raising  the  hardness  of  por¬ 
tions  of  buildings,  especially  where  the  most  essential  and  valuable 
machinery  and  equipment  are  located,  whose  destruction  would  prevent 

the  rapid  restoration  of  product  ion  .  27 4 

Soviet  publications  also  stress  the  importance  of  a  variety  of 
other  relatively  simple  selective  hardening  and  protective  measures 
to  improve  the  potential  viability  of  enterprises  and  facilitate 
their  repair  and  restoration.  These  measures  include  the  burying 
of  electric  power  cables,  as  well  as  of  water,  fuel,  gas,  steam 
and  other  pipes  and  conduits,  the  construction  of  underground 
water,  fuel  and  chemical  reservoirs,  pumping  stations,  electric 
power  generator  plants,  transformers,  aas  distribution  points, 
etc. 275  For  example,  the  Moscow  First  State  Ballbearing  Plant  is 
reported  to  have  built  in  the  course  of  its  reconstruction  and 
modernization,  five  artesian  wells  which  were  tied  into  the  plant’s 
water  system,  five  underground  water  reservoirs,  several  under¬ 
ground  filtration  and  pumping  stations,  a  hardened  standby  electric 
power  substation  and  compressor  station,  in  addition  to  replacing 
wooden  structures  with  concrete  structures  and  removing  flammable 
materials  from  the  plant  area,  increasing  the  dispersal  of  various 
buildings.  Similar  activities  are  reported  to  be  taking  place 
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at  other  enterprises  in  various  localities.  Indeed,  removal  of 

flammable  materials  and  structures  from  the  vicinity  of  ontororises 
appears  to  be  widespread  practice  durina  comprehensive  civil  defense 
exercises  at  industrial  installations.  Exposed  storage  facilities 
for  flammable  materials  are  to  be  shielded  by  concrete  or  earth 
walls. 


c.  Emergency  Hardening^  of  Va  luable  Machinery  _and_  Enu ipment . 
Soviet  civil  defense  publications  note  that  industrial  machinery 
and  power  equipment  are  often  more  resistant  to  blast  than  the  build 
ings  which  house  them.  The  machinery  and  equipment,  however,  will 
be  vulnerable  to  damage  from  falling  or  flying  debris. 278  other 
equioment  or  machinery  may  have  little  blast  resistance,  but  would 
be  especially  critical  and  valuable  and  therefore  require  special 
protection.  It  is  noted  that,  while  reliable  protection  of  all  of 
the  enterprises'  machinery  and  equipment  is  not  practical,  the  "task 
is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danaer  of  destruction  of  and  damage 
to  especially  valuable  equipment,  electronic  computers,  unique 
grinding,  turning,  cutting,  and  gear  cutting  lathes,  forging 
machines  and  presses,  pumps  and  other  equipment ." 279 


Soviet  publications  sugaest  various  measures  to  protect  valu¬ 
able  machinery  and  eauipment.  One  such  suggestion  is  to  install 
heavy  and  relatively  high  blast  resistant  machinery  in  structures 
built  of  light  but  non-flammable  materials.  The  idea  is  that  while 
the  building  may  be  easily  destroyed,  their  debris  are  less  likely 
to  severely  damage  the  valuable  machinery.280  Other  recommendations 
however,  focus  on  various  methods  to  harden  the  structure  around 
valuable  machinery  or  shield  the  machinery  from  flying  debris.  In 
addition  to  placing  valuable  machinery  and  enuipment  in  the  most 
blast  and  fire  resistant  sections  of  the  enterprises'  buildings, 
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these  sections  can  be  further  reinforced  in  peacetime  or  prepara¬ 
tions  can  be  made  for  their  increased  hasty  strengthening  in  an 
emergency,  i.e.,  strengthening  walls,  roof  supports,  banking  earth 
against  the  external  walls,  etc.  Alternatively  or  in  addition, 
Soviet  publications  suggest  various  methods  for  protecting  indivi¬ 
dual  valuable  or  essential  machines  and  equipment  from  blast  and 
debris.  The  design  of  such  protection  depends,  among  other  con¬ 
siderations,  on  whether  continuing  access  to  the  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  required  or  they  can  be  shut  down  during  the  period  of 
maximum  threat. 281  in  the  first  instance,  the  immediate  structure 


where  the  machines  are  located  can  be  reinforced  or  a  protective 
structure  or  special  chamber  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  sandbags 
can  be  built  around  them  in  a  manner  which  allows  access  to  and 
continuous  operations  of  these  machines. ^2  jn  t^e  seGOnd  instance, 
the  machinery  or  equipment  can  be  packed  with  sandbags,  or  it  can 
be  completely  encased  by  special  prefabricated,  reinforced  concrete 
covers  or  shields. 283 

d.  Dispersal  and  Duplication.  In  his  discussion  of  methods 
for  assuring  the  viability  of  industrial  installations  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  war,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Sokolovskiy  asserted 
that  "their  survivability  must  be  secured  through  compulsory  dis¬ 
persion,  duplication  of  production,  and  anti-nuclear  defense 
measures ." 284  Sokolovskiy  noted,  however,  that  the  location  of  many 
industrial  enterprises  predates  the  nuclear  age  and  conseauently  has 
resulted  in  concentra tions  of  industries  which  are  not  easily 
changed.  He  wrote,  therefore,  that  "we  are  speaking  primarily  of 
the  proper  distribution  of  newly  built  installations  and  the 
partial  and  gradual  dispersion  of  exist!  i-.;  ones.  "285  Soviet  spokes¬ 
men  and  publications  have  continued  to  calx  for  the  dispersal  of 
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important  economic  installations  or,  as  the  Soviets  call  it,  the 
"rational  distribution  of  production  forces  on  the  territory  of  the 
country.  "286  The  Soviets  insist  that  the  industrial  dispersal  pro¬ 
gram  combines  economic  considerations  with  defense  interests  and 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  system  of  economic  planning  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  implement  the  geographic  distribution  of  industry  in  a  highly 
planned  and  systematic  manner  which  is  impossible  for  Western 
economies  to  effectively  duplicate. 

The  geographic  dispersal  and  distribution  of  industry  includes 
various  measures  ranging  from  urban  planning  and  the  placement  of 
industries,  to  the  construction  of  new  enterprises  in  localities  with 
low  industrial  density.  It  also  includes  the  organization  of 
territorial  production  complexes  and  economic  regions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  largely  capable  of  functioning  in  wartime 
without  depending  on  parts  or  semi-manufactured  goods  from  other 
regions . 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  dispersal  and  city  planning,  the 
Soviets  have  prohibited  the  construction  of  new,  large  enterprises, 
especially  chemical  and  "engineering  plants,"  in  major  cities  such 
as  Moscow  and  Leningrad .  2 87  The  Soviet  government  also  persists  in 
calling  for  the  "further  restriction  of  the  growth  of  big  cities" 
and  of  construction  of  new  significant  industrial  enterprises  in 
them. 288  At  the  same  time,  some  efforts  are  made  to  progressively 
remove  from  such  cities  older  enterprises  which  adversely  affect  the 
environment. 289  New  industries  in  larger  cities  tend  to  be  built 
in  separate  industrial  districts  or  in  nearby  satellite  towns.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Kiev,  it  was  announced  that  "large  enter¬ 
prises  will  be  built  primarily  in  the  suburban  zone,"  while  older 
plants  in  the  city  will  be  modernized  and  only  new  service, 
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construction  and  food  industries  will  be  permitted  to  be  built  in 
the  city  itself.  Indeed,  the  main  industrial  district  of  Kiev, 

located  across  the  Dnieper  River  forms  the  principal  industrial 
part  of  the  city,  and  major  enterprises  have  been  built  in  various 
satellite  towns  some  20  km  or  more  from  the  city.  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  have  numerous  industrial  satellite  towns. 291 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Soviets  have  had  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  out  a  program  of  modernization  and  expansion  of  older 
enterprises  in  the  major  cities.  This  program  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  of  production  capacities  and  in  the  volume  of 
output  of  older  enterprises.  It  has  also  contributed  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  increasing  the  density  of  industrial  structures,  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  of  these  older  plants  remaining  in  large  cities. 

Soviet  urban  development  plans  call  for  the  establishment  of 
belts  of  parks  and  greenery  to  separate  the  industrial  city 
districts  from  the  residential  areas.  These  belts  are  not  only  in¬ 
tended  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  residential  areas,  but 
also  as  fire  and  blast  screens  between  the  industrial  and  residen¬ 
tial  areas.  292 

The  Soviets  show  little  interest  in  the  dispersal  of  industry 
in  terms  of  reducing  the  density  of  structures  and  installations  at 
individual  enterprises  or  increasing  the  spacing  between  enter¬ 
prises  in  cities  or  industrial  centers.  It  is  said  that  under 
modern  conditions,  the  "decentralized  location  of  all  large  enter¬ 
prises"  is  impractical  because  such  an  approach  is  inefficient  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  93  It  is  also  noted  that  industrial 
complexes  (uzly )  with  a  total  work  force  of  20-25,000  or  more,  tend 
to  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  10-100  hectares,  and  only  rarely 
occupy  1,000  or  more  hectares. 294  industrial  centers  may  include 
two  or  three  such  complexes,  and  they  may  be  geographically 
concentrated  or  dispersed,  depending  on  whether  they  are  built  in 
or  near  a  large  populated  center  or  whether  each  complex  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  its  own  residential  settlement.  Essentially,  therefore. 
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economic  and  practical  considerations  in  the  matters  of  the  density 
of  structures  of  industrial  enterprises  and  in  the  collocation  of 
enterprises  in  older  industrial  centers  tend  to  override  civil  de¬ 
fense  considerations. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  when  it  comes  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  industrial  enterprises,  especially  new  ones.  Indeed 
this  is  the  main  feature  of  what  the  Soviets  mean  by  industrial  dis¬ 
persal.  The  basic  approach  is  the  construction  of  new  enterprises 
in  smaller  towns  and  in  new  areas  with  little  or  no  industrial  con¬ 
centrations,  especially  near  newer  sources  of  energy  and  raw  materi¬ 
als.  For  example,  beginning  in  the  mid-1960s  Soviet  economic  plans 
called  for  the  construction  of  60  percent  or  more  of  new  industrial 
enterprises  "in  towns  and  settlements  with  a  population  of  up  to 
100,000  persons. "295  As  was  noted,  however,  construction  of  service 
construction  and  food  industries  in  large  cities  was  continued. 

Geographic  dispersal  of  industry  is  said  to  combine  rational 
economic  planning  with  improvements  in  prospects  for  the  surviva¬ 
bility  of  the  economy.  It  is  justified  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  on  the  ground  that  it  allows  new  industries  to  take  advantage 
of  newly  developed  energy  or  raw  material  sources  and  of  surplus 
labor  in  smaller  towns,  while  contributing  to  limiting  congestion 
and  environmental  problems  in  big  cities.  From  a  defense  point  of 
view,  while  it  is  recognized  that  modern  nuclear  weapons  can  strike 
any  point  on  the  territory  of  belligerent  nations,  it  is  asserted 
that  "nevertheless,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  an  indus¬ 
trial  base  which  is  dispersed  over  a  large  territory ." 296 

The  enormous  size  of  the  territory  of  our  country  and  its 
great  natural  resources  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
task  of  defense  of  industry  by  means  of  its  maximum  dis¬ 
persal.  The  planned  management  of  the  economy  in  the 
USSR  makes  the  successful  solution  of  this  task  possible. 297 
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The  planned  character  of  the  economy  also  assures  the  duplication 
of  unique  industrial  enterprises  and  processes,  whose  destruction 
otherwise  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  ability  of  the 
economy  to  supply  the  armed  forces.  Not  only  must  such  plants  be 
duplicated,  but  they  should  be  located  in  different  geographic 
areas. 298 

The  program  of  construction  of  new  major  enterprises  in 
medium  and  small  towns  and  in  regions  with  new  sources  of  energy 
and  raw  materials,  especially  in  Siberia,  Soviet  Central  Asia,  the 
Urals,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Volga  River  region,  has  been  going  on 
for  years. 299  Particular  emphasis  in  Soviet  economic  development 
plans  has  been  on  Siberia,  where  new  industrial  centers  have  been 
built  in  conjunction  with  the  construction  of  major  hydroelectric 
power  stations,  oil  and  coal  fields,  and  the  BAM  railroad.  Writing 
in  1971,  Minister  of  Defense,  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Grechko 
declared  that: 

The  shift  of  production  forces  to  the  East,  bringing  them 
closer  to  sources  of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  their  dis¬ 
persed  location  by  economic  regions,  significantly  in¬ 
creases  the  defense  capability  of  the  Soviet  homeland, 
and  makes  our  industry  less  vulnerable  in  the  event  of  a 
missile  nuclear  war  being  launched  by  the  imperialists. ^00 

During  the  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan  period  (1971-1975)  ,  about 
2,000  major  industrial  enterprises  were  put  into  operation,  many 
of  them  in  new  economic  centers  or  regions. It  is  claimed  that 
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in  that  time  "each  year  saw  the  creation  of  twenty  new  towns  and 
villages."^  Indeed,  between  1970  and  1975,  247  new  urban  centers 
were  built,  including  78  new  towns  and  169  new  "urban-type"  settle¬ 
ments,  most  of  them  in  connection  with  the  development  of  new 
economic  centers. 


The  construction  of  new  industrial  centers  and  economic  com¬ 
plexes  or  regions  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  expansion  of  their  popu¬ 
lation.  For  example,  Abakan  grew  from  56,000  in  1959  to  128,000  in 
1979  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  Sayano-Shushenskaya 
Hydroelectric  Power  Station.  The  industrial  complex,  built  on  the 
basis  of  this  power  station,  includes  some  100  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  304  The  population  of  Tol’yatti  rose  from  72,000  in  1959  to 
502,000  in  1979,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  large 
automobile  plant  there.  The  population  of  Naberizhnye  Chelny  rose 
from  16,000  in  1959  to  301,000  in  1979,  principally  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  construction  of  the  Kama  Truck  Plant.  The  population  of 
Bratsk  has  increased  from  43,000  in  1959  to  214,000  in  1979  (it  was 
155,000  in  1970),  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  major  hydro¬ 
electric  power  station,  aluminum  plant  and  a  timber  industry  complex 
there.  The  town  of  Surgut  in  the  Tyumen  oil  fields  had  a  population 
of  6,000  in  1959  and  81,000  in  1978.  The  new  Ust-Ilimsk  town  and 
industrial  center  which  in  1970  had  21,000  inhabitants,  had  61,000 
in  1979  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  large  hydroelectric 
power  station.  Because  of  the  development  of  nearby  coal  deposits, 
the  city  of  Achinsk  has  grown  from  50,000  in  1959  to  117,000  in 
1979. 


Geographic  dispersal  is  also  practiced  in  European  Russia,  as 
the  example  of  Tol'yatti  shows.  For  example,  according  to  Politburo 
member  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Leningrad  Oblast  Party  Committee 
G.  V.  Romanov,  speaking  about  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Leningrad  oblast: 
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The  pattern  of  territorial  distribution  of  fixed 
capital  has  considerably  improved.  Basically,  by 
commissioning  the  first  section  of  Leningrad's 
V.  I.  Lenin  nuclear  power  station,  the 
Pyatidesyatiletiye  Komsomola  oil  refinery  in  Kirish, 
the  Belkozin  biochemical  plant,  new  capacities  at  the 
Fosforit  association  and  the  Tikhvin  /200  km  from 
Leningrad/  works  of  the  Kirovskiy  plant  association; 
large-scale  industrial  centers  have  been  formed  in 
our  oblasts  like  Kirishi  /115  kmfrom  Leningrad/, 

Kingisepp  /138  km  from  Leningrad/,  Sosnovyi  Bor 
/about  60  km  from  Leningrad/,  Syastray  /about  120  km 
from  Leningrad/ ,_Kirovsk  /about  30  km  from  Leningrad/, 
and  Svetogorsk  /about  130  km  from  Leningrad/,  which, 
together  with  Volkhov  /122  km  from  Leningrad/  and 
Pikalevo  /about  200  km  from  Leningrad/,  determine  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Leningrad  economic 
region.  ^05 

The  new,  large  iron-pellet  processing  and  steel  complex  at  Staryi 
Oskol  (population  103,000  in  1978),  is  actually  located  20  km  from 
that  city.  0  Power  to  the  enterprise  will  be  provided  by  the 
Kursk  and  Novovoronezh  nuclear  power  stations. 

Despite  the  ongoing  program  of  territorial  distribution  of  new 
industry,  the  effect  on  the  overall  geographic  dispersal  of  Soviet 
industry  is  becoming  evident  only  very  slowly.  In  terms  of  produc¬ 
tion  capacities  and  volume  of  output,  the  industries  in  older 
major  industrial  centers  continue  to  predominate  all  the  more  so  be 
cause  of  the  ongoing  process  of  their  modernization  and  expansion. 
There  are  also  indications  that,  as  is  reported,  "often  plans  for 
the  distribution  of  production  forces,  justified  from  a  statewide 
point  of  view,  are  difficult  to  implement  because  ministries  find 
it  unprofitable  to  set  up  enterprises  and  complexes  in  regions 
which  have  not  been  ooened  up  and  in  small  cities. "307  gVen  so,  thi 
Soviets  appear  to  believe  that  the  geographic  dispersal  of  location 
of  plants  and  industrial  complexes  will,  over  time,  contribute  to 
the  survivability  of  the  economy  in  a  nuclear  war.  Aside  from  the 
general  process  of  the  geographic  dispersal  of  industry,  of  particu 
lar  significance  is  the  dispersal  of  defense  enterprises  and  those 
which  the  Soviets  appear  to  believe  especially  important  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  war  effort.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  geographic 


3<^Leningradskaya  Pravda,  June  9,  19  76. 

^^Construction  Projects  Everywhere,  p.  22. 

V.  Kistanov,  sector  chief  at  the  USSR  Gosplan  Council  for  the 
Study  of  Productive  Forces,  '‘'The  Map  of  Our  Economy,"  Pravda , 
April  9,  1979. 


dispersal  program  for  industry  needs  to  be  examined  in  terms  of 
Soviet  defense-economic  priorities  and  also  Soviet  assumptions 
about  probable  U.S.  counter-industry  strike  priorities.  Such  an 
analysis  mqy  provide  a  clear  indication  of  the  significance  of  this 
geographic  dispersal  program  in  Soviet  war  fighting  and  post-attack 
recovery  strategies 

e.  Protection  of  Energy  Sources.  Of  primary  importance  for 
the  viability  of  the  economy  and  its  capability  to  operate  in  war¬ 
time  and  during  postwar  recovery  is  assuring  the  "stability"  of 
enerav  supply,  especially  of  electric  power. 308  In  addressing  this 
problem,  Soviet  publications  mention  two  areas,  one  dealing  with 
the  protection  of  energy  sources,  the  other  with  assuring  energy 
supply  to  enterprises,  i.e.,  measures  taken  by  the  consumers  of 
energy . 

The  protection  of  energy  sources,  such  as  larae  electric  power 
stations,  substations  and  major  transmission  lines,  is  recognized 
as  being  a  difficult  problem.  It  is  noted  that  while  power  machinery 
is  quite  massive  and  tends  to  be  relatively  resistant  to  blast,  it 
is  vulnerable  to  damage  by  flying  debris.  Even  so,  survivability 
of  the  power  system  is  increased  by  a  number  of  measures. 

First  is  the  development  of  an  integrated  national  electric 
power  grid  system.  This  allows  the  power  system  to  bypass  damaged 
sections  and  draw  on  power  from  surviving  power  stations.  The  cur¬ 
rent  Tenth  Five  Year  Plan  will  continue  work  on  the  creation  of  a 
single  energy  system  for  the  USSR  by  integrating  the  power  system 
of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  with  that  of  European  Russia,  and  the 
construction  of  long  distance  high-voltage  transmission  lines  with 
500  to  1,150  kw  capacities . 309  Whether  the  increasing  number  of 
large  electric  power  stations  and  their  geographic  dispersal  is 
seen  as  contributing  to  the  survivability  of  the  power  system  is 
not  clearly  indicated  in  Soviet  discussions  of  this  problem.  Given 
the  value  the  Soviets  attribute  to  the  geographic  dispersal  and 
duplication  of  industry,  it  is  likely  that  the  same  holds  true  for 
the  dispersal  of  electric  power  stations. 

The  question  of  hardening  of  electric  power  stations  and  sub¬ 
stations  in  underground  installations  is  mentioned  in  Soviet 
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publications.  Some  underground  electric  power  stations  exist  in 

the  Soviet  Union,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  built  that  way 
primarily  for  technical  reasons  (for  example,  the  Savan  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  station  in  the  Armenian  SSR) .  Mention  is  made  also  of 
plans  to  build  underground  electric  pump-storage  power  stations  in 


various  localities. 


311 


In  general,  however,  hardening  measures 


appear  to  apply  to  small  power  stations  or  substations  intended  to 
supply  power  to  individual  important  enterprises  or  installations 
or  at  most  to  groups  of  a  few  enterprises. 


Soviet  publications  suggest  other  measures  to  improve  the  via¬ 
bility  of  the  electric  power  system.  This  includes  avoiding  the 
collocation  of  stations  and  substations  with  other  likely  targets 
for  nuclear  strikes.  It  is  suggested  that  long  distance  high-volt¬ 
age  transmission  lines  which  supply  power  to  a  long  chain  of  towns, 
cities  and  important  enterprises,  avoid  passing  through  or  near  such 
potential  targets  and  that  some  of  the  key  substations  and  trans¬ 
former  stations  serving  these  cities,  towns  and  enterprises  also  be 
located  outside  the  likely  zones  of  nuclear  destruction  in  the  event 
of  strike  on  these  targets. ^12  The  possibility  of  selective  harden¬ 
ing  of  long  distance  high-voltage  transmission  lines  by  placing  them 
underground  is  also  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  such 
lines  are  built  in  the  Soviet  Union. 313 


Particular  attention  is  paid  in  Soviet  civil  defense  measures 
to  assuring  the  electric  power  supply  at  enterprises  and  important 
installations.  One  of  the  principal  methods  is  the  provision  of 
electric  power  to  enterprises  from  "several  independent  sources  of 
electric  power,"  which  are  "sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  their  destruction  by  a  single  nuclear 
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detonation . " ® 1^  If  an  enterprise  receives  its  electric  power  from  a 
district  ( rayon)  station,  it  should  be  provided  with  power  lines 
coming  from  two  different  directions,  or  should  be  receiving  power 
from  two  separate  points  in  the  local  power  grid.31®  Substations  and 
distribution  control  points  should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  destruction  by  a  single  nuclear  weapon. The  large 
enterprises  should  also  have  a  number  of  transformer  stations,  lo¬ 
cated  at  some  distance  from  the  enterprises  and  each  other. 

As  was  noted,  enterprises  and  installations,  especially  those 
which  do  not  have  two  independent  sources  of  electric  power,  may  be 
provided  with  their  own  standby  small  power  stations,  or  with  stand¬ 
by  mobile  generators  (with  120  kw  capacity  or  greater)  .  Such 

stations  and  generators  may  be  hardened.  While  such  stations  may 
not  provide  sufficient  power  to  assure  the  operation  of  large  enter¬ 
prises  as  a  whole,  they  will  make  it  possible  to  continue  production 
processes  which  cannot  be  halted  or  to  operate  the  most  critical 
machinery . The  independent  power  sources  will  also  facilitate 
repairs  to  damaged  enterprises.  In  addition,  the  power  supply 
should  be  protected  by  placing  power  lines  at  the  enterprises  under¬ 
ground,  and  by  installing  protected  automatic  control  systems  to 
shut  off  damaged  power  lines  and  guard  against  sudden  overloads,  re¬ 
sulting  from  electromagnetic  pulses. 319 

Measures  must  also  be  taken  to  protect  the  enterprises’  supply 
of  gas,  and  to  guard  against  secondary  fires  and  explosions  which 
may  result  from  the  destruction  of  gas  lines.  One  economic-techni - 
cal  measure  which  also  benefits  civil  defense  is  the  construction 
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of  underground  gas  reservoirs  or  the  utilization  of  underground 
caves  for  gas  storage.  Such  developments  are  reported  in  a  number 
of  major  Soviet  cities  or  economic  regions. 22® 


As  in  the  case  of  electric  power  supply,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  enterprises  be  provided  with  underground  gas  lines  from  two 
separate  directions.  Parallel  gas  lines  should  be  interconnected 
and  the  whole  gas  supply  system  of  a  city,  district  and  enterprise 
is  built  on  a  ring  principle,  allowing  the  gas  lines  to  be  dupli¬ 
cated  and  permitting  the  rapid  shutdown  of  damaged  sections.  Auto¬ 
matic  controls  and  valves  on  the  gas  mains  and  distribution  pipes 
are  said  to  be  installed  to  shut  off  damaged  sections  and  assure  the 
continuous  supply  of  gas  through  the  undamaged  ones. At  the 


enterprises  a  central  control  system  should  be  established  for  the 
322 

same  purpose.  ^ 


In  the  matter  of  assuring  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  to  industry, 
Soviet  publications  are  less  specific.  Mention  is  made  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  further  development  of  the  oil  industry  and  of  the 
laying  of  more  underground  pipelines  for  the  distribution  of  oil. 

It  is  specified  that  such  pipelines  are  highly  resistant  to  blast 
overpressures  from  nuclear  detonations.222  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
noted  that  "of  great  significance  for  increasing  the  stability  of 
the  operation  of  installations  will  be  their  adaptation  to  be  able 
to  operate,  using  various  types  of  fuel  (natural  gas,  hard  coal, 
fuel  oil)."224 
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f.  Emergency  Relocation  o_f  _Enterprises .  According  to 
Sokolovskiy,  "particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  evacuation 
of  industrial  enterprises  to  the  interior  of  the  country  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  war  or  when  war  threatens . "325  Sokolovskiy  noted,  that 
in  the  event  that  a  "real"  threat  of  war  arises,  it  will  be  possible 
to  evacuate  only  a  "small  and  the  most  important  part  of  industrial 
enterprises,"  primarily  from  the  regions  and  places  where  the  enemy's 
first  nuclear  strikes  are  most  likely  to  take  place  and  where  exten¬ 
sive  destruction  is  unavoidable ." 328  jje  also  warned  that  large- 
scale  evacuation  of  industry  could  "disorganize  production  and  com¬ 
plicate  mobilization  measures"  and  that,  moreover,  the  evacuated 
industries  would  be  subject  to  enemy  strikes  at  their  new  loca¬ 
tions  .327 


During  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  carried  a  massive  emer¬ 
gency  evacuation  and  relocation  of  industrial  enterprises  to  secure 
areas.  For  example,  in  the  period  of  July  to  November  1941,  1,523 
industrial  enterprises,  including  1,360  large  ones,  were  evacuated 
from  the  Western  territories  of  the  USSR  over  long  distance  to  the 
Ural,  Volga,  Western  Siberia,  Eastern  Siberia,  Kazakhstan  and  Central 
Asian  regions.328  As  Sokolovskiy  noted,  however,  in  modern  condi¬ 
tions  such  a  massive  evacuation  is  not  practical.  While  it  could 
contribute  to  a  greater  dispersal  of  industrial  enterprises,  it 
would  not  preclude  enemy  strikes  on  the  enterprises  at  their  new 
locations.  Furthermore,  such  massive  evacuation  requires  consider¬ 
able  amounts  of  time  to  carry  out,  possibly  more  than  would  be 
available  prior  to  an  attack. 
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Soviet  publications  mention  the  possibility  of  emergency  relo¬ 
cation  of  enterprises  to  "out-of-city  zones,"  i.e.,  areas  outside 
the  potential  target  cities  or  anticipated  enemy  aim  points, 329  but 
do  not  describe  the  types  of  enterprises  which  may  be  evacuated  or 
the  character  of  the  sites  to  which  they  would  be  moved.  As  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  various  sources,  plans  for  emergency  relo¬ 
cation  apply  primarily  to  specialized  enterprises  or  departments  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  the  production  of  instruments  or  com¬ 
ponents  of  particular  value  to  defense.  This  appears  to  exclude 
elements  of  the  heavy  industry,  but  includes  enterprises  producing 
such  items  as  aviation  instruments,  missiles  and  weapon  components, 
electronic  equipment,  ammunition,  and  so  on.  Some,  if  not  .11, 
enterprises  slated  for  emergency  relocation  are  provided  with  stand¬ 
by  hardened  (i.e.,  underground)  and  concealed  production  spaces 
in  areas  outside  the  cities  in  which  they  are  normally  located. 
According  to  various  sources,  such  facilities  may  be  30  to  150  km 
from  the  potential  target  cities.  Such  facilities  may  have  essen¬ 
tial  machinery  already  in  place,  as  well  as  assured  power  supply 
and  stocks  of  fuel,  raw  materials,  parts,  etc.  In  such  cases,  the 
relocation  involves  primarily  moving  the  work  force,  plans  and 
documents  and  essential  instruments  to  the  prepared  sites,  where 
production  can  be  promptly  resumed.  For  these  purposes,  use  may 
also  be  made  of  satellite  enterprises  of  large  plants  which  are 
often  located  at  some  distance  from  the  latter,  outside  the  major 
cities  or  production  centers.  Whether  all  prepared  industrial 
relocation  sites  are  hardened  is  not  certain.  It  is  likely  that 
some  are  not,  and  that  the  authorities  hope  to  assure  their  survi¬ 
val  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  dispersal  of  evacuated  enterprises 
and  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  rapidly  determine  the  enterprises' 
new  locations. 

Soviet  publications  also  mention  the  possibility,  if  time  per¬ 
mits  prior  to  an  attack,  of  evacuation  of  valuable  machinery  and 
equipment  from  enterprises,  presumably  to  prepared  sites  outside 
the  likely  target  areas.  Obviously,  this  is  less  reliable  in  terms 
of  protection  of  vital  elements  of  the  industry,  than  the  evacuation 
of  enterprises  to  fully-equipped,  standby  facilities  in  relocation 
areas.  It  is  possible  and  even  likely,  however,  that  there  are 
plans  for  a  selective  relocation  of  machinery  and  equipment  along 
with  the  enterprises'  work  force  in  the  event  that  strategic  attacks 
are  preceded  by  a  lengthy  period  of  crisis  or  lower  level  armed 
conflict. 
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Given  that  Soviet  plans  for  emergency  relocation  of  select 
enterprises  are  kept  secret,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  enterprises  slated  for  relocation  or  the  number  of  pre¬ 
pared  sites  for  them.  The  maintenance  of  fully  equipped,  hardened 
facilities  for  relocated  enterprises  is  very  costly  and  wasteful  of 
production  capacities  in  peacetime.  Presumably,  therefore,  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  enterprises  have  been  provided  wi tli  such 
facilities.  Even  so,  their  number  and  the  role  they  may  play  in 
assuring  vital  logistic  support  to  the  armed  forces  and  in  post¬ 
attack  recovery  may  make  them  strategically  significant. 

g.  Readiness  for  Rap id  Shutdown  of  Enterprises.  The  DC  I  study 
notes  that  "the  Soviets  appear  to  have  given  greater  emphasis  to 
rapid  shutdown  of  equipment"  as  a  measure  intended  to  mitigate  sec¬ 
ondary  damage  from  the  effects  of  nuclear  strikes  at  enterprises  arid 
installations.-^®®  The  procedures  provide  for  either  the  automatic 
or  manual  shutdown  of  steam,  gas  and  electric  power  systems  at  the 
enterprises.  The  power  stations,  gas  supply  and  distr i but  ion  sta¬ 
tions,  and  water  pumping  stations  will  also  shutdown.  In  particular, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  "assured  shutdown  of  systems,  machines 
and  complexes,  whose  destruction  could  cause  additional  damage  from 
the  secondary  effects  of  nuclear  explosions ." 3 3 1 

The  shutdown  procedures  are  required  to  be  worked  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  a  part  of  the  enterprises'  civil  defense  plans.  The  shut¬ 
down  will  be  initiated  when  an  air  raid  alert  is  sounded,  and  its 
extent  will  depend  on  whether  production  processes  can  or  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  halt.  In  periods  of  a  "threat  of  attack"  every  station 
and  production  shop  will  have  special  personnel  around  the  clock  to 
implement  the  shutdown  in  the  even  of  an  alert.  Where  the  production 
processes  cannot  be  halted  in  the  event  of  an  alert,  some  responsible 
operators  will  remain  in  place  and  be  provided  with  individual  metal 
or  concrete  shelters. 

An  example  of  a  planning  document  of  a  metal  working  plant 
published  in  a  Soviet  civil  defense  manual  shows  the  following  pro¬ 
cedures  and  times  for  shutdown  operations  in  the  event  of  an 
alert : 3  32 


The  assured  cessation  of  work  in  all  shops,  departments  and 
sectors.  In  the  foundry,  forging  and  open  hearth  shops  work 
is  reduced  to  a  low  regime  -  10  minutes. 
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In  the  shops  halting  operations,  closedown  production  and  tech¬ 
nological  equipment,  protect  unique  machines  and  instruments, 
shut  off  electricity,  gas,  steam  and  fuel  lines  -  12  minutes. 

In  shops  which  partially  shut  down  operations,  convert  to  low 
level  of  operation,  shut  off  supply  of  oxygen,  acetyline,  mazut, 
and  gas.  Duty  personnel  remain  in  shelters  in  the  shops  - 
12  minutes. 

In  foundry:  halt  cupola  blower,  shut  off  supply  of  oxygen. 

All  molten  metal  poured  out  of  annealing  furnaces,  cupolas  and 
ladles  and  is  covered  with  earth  -  20  minutes. 

Operation  of  aluminum  smelting  furnace  is  halted,  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  into  molds  -  20  minutes. 

Halt  operation  of  electric  annealing  furnaces  for  casting  pig 
iron  according  to  established  regime  -  20  minutes. 

In  the  pouring  section  in  the  trimming  department,  highly  com¬ 
bustible  liquids  are  removed  -  15  minutes. 

In  the  forging  shop:  halt  operation  of  all  metal-heating  fur¬ 
naces  and  the  supply  of  mazut  to  the  furnaces.  The  mazut 
supply  pipeline  is  shut  off.  Furnace  loading  doors  are 
closed  -  10  minutes. 

Shut  off  all  fans  and  supply  of  air  to  crucibles  and  furnaces  - 
3  minutes. 

Put  out  forging  furnaces  -  3  minutes. 

Hale  operation  of  electric  equipment,  shut  off  electric  motors 

-  5  minutes. 

Cover  all  red-hot  metal  with  slag  -  15  minutes. 

Shut  off  lighting,  leaving  only  local  duty  lighting  -  10  min¬ 
utes  . 

Shut  off  inlets  of  water,  air  and  gaslines  -  10  minutes 
In  machine  shop:  stop  all  work  -  15  minutes 

Machines  and  equipment  are  stopped,  all  types  of  welding  halted 

-  15  minutes. 

Shut  off  electric  system  and  gaslines  -  15  minutes. 
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Cranes  are  moved  to  edge  of  span,  cables  are  raised  -  10  min¬ 
utes  . 

All  the  above  shutdown  operations  are  to  be  carried  out  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  sample  plan  suggests  that  at  most  20  minutes  are 
allowed  to  implement  the  shutdown.  Similar  tables  published  in  1970 
generally  provided  for  less  time  to  carry  out  the  various  shutdown 
measures.  Presumably,  the  change  represents  more  realistic  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  time  required  to  implement  the  shutdown. 

h.  Protection  of  Transportation.  Soviet  military  and  civil 
defense  spokesman  stress  the  importance  of  transportation  in  a  nu¬ 
clear  war,  as  well  as  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  an  important 
target  for  enemy  nuclear  strikes.  Sokolovskiy  warned  that  nuclear 
strikes  should  be  expected  against  bridges,  tunnels  and  other  "arti¬ 
ficial  structures,"  which  will  be  most  "difficult  to  restore. "333 
Additional  threats  arise  to  railroad  marshalling  yards,  transhipment 
points,  control  systems.  Furthermore,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
which  in  many  instances  serve  as  transportation  centers,  transit  or 
terminal  points  of  rail  lines,  highways  and  river  transport  may 
severely  disrupt  transportation.  Of  special  concern,  according  to 
Soviet  publications,  is  the  viability  of  Soviet  railroads,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  the  main  means  of  freight  and  passenger  trans¬ 
portation.  334 


Soviet  discussions  of  methods  for  assuring  the  viability  of 
transportation  mention  a  wide  variety  of  measures.  It  is  noted  that 
the  viability  of  lines  of  transportation  depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  their  density.  Improvements  in  this  regard,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two-track  rail  lines  in  potentially  "tight"  areas,  is 
one  suggested  method. 335  in  the  same  category  are  measures  to  build 
rail  and  highway  bypasses,  ring  or  beltways  around  potential  target 
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cities  and  other  potential  targets  for  nuclear 
are  indications  that  this  program  has  been  and 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  major  Soviet  cities, 
that  railroad  and  switching  yards,  fuel  depots, 
tions,  repair  depots,  and  dispatcher  and  control  points  be  esta¬ 
blished  outside  the  likely  zones  of  destruction  in  the  event  of 
enemy  strikes  on  cities. 337  Assuring  the  operability  of  transpor¬ 
tation  systems  also  includes  the  construction  of  duplicate  bridges 
at  key  locations . ^38  This  also  appears  to  be  put  into  practice,  at 
least  to  some  extent.  Soviet  publications  do  not  make  clear  what 
is  done  about  tunnels.  Presumably,  it  is  desirable  to  either  build 
duplicate  tunnels  at  critical  points  or  by-passes  around  them. 


Further  measures  to  assure  the  viability  of  transport  include 
the  emergency  dispersal  of  locomotives,  railroad  cars,  vehicles 
and  ships.  Reserves  of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  are  created. 
Efforts  are  made  to  assure  electric  power  to  the  electrified  rail 
lines,  but  if  this  fails,  the  electric  locomotives  will  be  replaced 
presumably  by  reserve  steam  locomotives.  Technical  improvements 
are  to  be  made  at  loading  and  unloading  points  to  accelerate  the 
turnabout  of  cars,  and  the  capacity  of  freight  cars  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  Measures  are  to  be  taken  to  develop  capabilities  to  make 
use  of  rail  lines  with  different  guages.339  Plans  are  to  be  drawn 
up  for  combined  methods  of  transportation,  i.e.,  using  rail  lines, 
automotive  and  river/sea  transport,  to  assure  by-passes  around  zones 
of  destruction  and  damaged  transportation  sections. 


Particular  attention  is  given  to  measures  for  rapid  repair  of 
damaged  rail  lines,  bridges  and  highways.  Stocks  of  repair  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  prepared  in  peacetime  and  positioned  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  facilitate  the  rapid  repair  of  the  damage. 340  it 
onunended  that  surveys  be  made  of  possible  sites  for  the 
of  emergency  bridges  and  that  the  "foundation  for  frame 
ports"  be  already  poured  at  critical  sites  in  peacetime 
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As  was  noted,  military  railroad  troops  along  with  railroad 
workers  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  repair  of  damaged  rail  lines, 
roads  and  bridges. ^42  These  troops  have  significant  capabilities 
for  carrying  out  such  a  mission.  During  World  War  II,  despite 
inadequate  equipment,  these  troops  restored  117,000  km  of  railway 
lines,  "over  15,000  bridges,"  and  "dozens  of  tunnels. "343  Currently, 
these  troops  actively  participate  in  the  construction  of  the  3,000 
km  long  BAM  railroad  line  in  Siberia  which  includes  32  km  of  tunnels 
and  dozens  of  bridges. ^44  Soviet  railroad  troops  appear  to  be  well 
equipped  and  have  considerable  capabilities  as  well  as  experience  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  over  wide  rivers  and  railroad  tracks  in 
poor  soil  and  under  difficult  conditions . ^45 


Given  the  vulnerability  of  rail  transport  to  disruption  which 
can  halt  the  delivery  of  parts  to  the  main  production  assembly 
plants  if  these  come  from  distant  producers,  it  is  considered  to  be 
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more  effective  to  organize  cooperative  production  among  enterprises 
located  in  the  same  economic  regions.  In  the  event  of  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  rail  transport,  such  cooperative  arrangements  will  make  it 
possible  to  deliver  essential  production  by  motor  transport . 346 

No  doubt,  the  problem  of  maintaining  transportation  systems  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  a  nuclear  war  continues  to  cause  concern  to  Soviet 
planners.  Although  the  Soviets  appear  to  have  developed  major 
repair  capabilities  and  may  have  large  reserves  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock,  the  Soviet  transportation  system  remains,  neverthe¬ 
less,  significantly  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States  or  Western 
Europe. 347  Some  Soviet  spokesmen  suggest  that  in  wartime  automotive 
transport,  because  of  its  greater  flexibility  and  lower  vulnera¬ 
bility,  will  increase  in  importance. 

i.  Stockpiles  and  Reserves.  As  was  noted,  stockpiles  and  re¬ 
serves  of  food,  fuel,  machinery,  spare  parts,  strategic  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  and  repair  equipment  play  an  important  part  in  Soviet 
measures  intended  to  assure  the  "stability  of  the  economy  and  essen¬ 
tial  logistic  support"  to  the  armed  forces  and  the  population  in 
wartime.  Aside  from  stockpiles  maintained  by  the  state,  the  various 
ministries,  the  state  supply  organizations,  and  civil  defense,  the 
recommended  measures  also  include  the  maintenance  of  essential 
reserves  at  industrial  enterprises  to  help  assure  their  operations 
in  wartime. 

According  to  Soviet  plans  for  assuring  the  "stability"  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  essential  enterprises  in  wartime,  measures  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against  the  possible  disruption  of  the  supply  system  as  a 
result  of  enemy  strikes.  Essential  enterprises,  therefore,  should 
maintain  their  own  reserves  of  fuel,  raw  materials,  semi-manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  components  and  parts,  as  well  as  spare  parts,  machi¬ 
nery  and  instruments,  to  allow  them  to  function  at  a  minimum  for 
some  period  of  time  in  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  normal  sup¬ 
plies.  348  Each  enterprise  should  determine  its  degree  of  dependence 
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on  supplies  and  parts  from  distant  supplies  and  its  require¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  its  plans  for  wartime  production  in  general 
and  for  minimal  essential  operations  under  conditions  of  a  cut-off 
of  supplies.  These  reserves  should  be  "dispersed"  in  locations 
where  they  are  unlikely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 349 
If  possible,  they  should  be  stored  in  hardened  f  aci  li  ties .  ^  ^0 


In  addition,  essential  enterprises  should  make  plans  to  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  protracted  disruption  of  the  supply  system. 
The  enterprises  are  instructed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  using 
local  raw  materials  and  supplies,  as  well  as  to  develop  capabilities 
to  use  various  alternate  fuels.  Cooperative  schemes  between  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  same  localities  should  be  developed,  providing  for  the 
possible  sharing  in  an  emergency  of  surviving  power  capacities, 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  enterprises  are  also  told  to  prepare 
for  the  possibility  that  they  may  have  to  produce  themselves  criti¬ 
cal  parts  and  assemblies  which  they  normally  obtain  from  other 
enterprises. 351 


Because  of  the  unreliability  of  the  Soviet  supply  and  transpor¬ 
tation  systems,  Soviet  managers,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  have 
tended  to  maintain  substantial  reserves  at  the  enterprises,  as  well 
as  capabilities  to  repair  and  restore  their  own  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  produce  their  own  spare  parts  for  them.  Scrounging  for 
supplies  is  a  major  activity  of  Soviet  managers  under  peacetime  con¬ 
ditions.  One  result  is  that  reserves  at  enterprises  are  frequently 
larger  and  more  varied  than  the  managers  care  to  admit  having.  Old 
machinery  is  often  kept  for  emergency  use  and  because  the  enter¬ 
prises  know  how  to  repair  and  maintain  them.  The  extent  of  actual 
reserves  at  enterprises  is  not  known.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
despite  reserves,  cases  of  disruptions  of  production  at  various 
enterprises  do  occur  as  a  result  of  non-delivery  of  parts,  equipment 
and  semi-manufactured  goods,  or  delays  in  the  repair  of  important 
machinery  and  equipment.  Presumably,  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
crisis  the  state  agencies  as  well  as  the  enterprises  will  accelerate 
and  expand  their  efforts  to  build  up  and  disperse  their  stockpiles 
and  reserves. 
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Of  course,  it  is  likely  that  in  wartime  the  central  authorities 
will  exercise  strict  control  over  the  stockpiles  and  supply  alloca¬ 
tions.  This  will  also  include  t'he  reserves  of  destroyed  enterprises 
and  those  which  cease  their  operations  in  wartime.  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture  strongly  suggests,  however,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  stock¬ 
piles  and  resupply  system  should  be  organized  in  a  manner  which  would 
allow  economic  areas  or  centers  to  be  self-sufficient  at  least  for 
some  period  of  time,  and  especially  to  be  independent  as  far  as 
possible  in  wartime,  of  long  distance  haulage  of  supplies  and 
parts. ^52  it  is  also  likely  that  in  an  emergency  the  armed  forces 
will  assist  essential  defense  enterprises  in  maintaining  their  oper¬ 
ations,  including  assuring  them  with  critical  supplies. 

j.  Protection  of  Agricultural  Resources.  As  Soviet  civil  de¬ 
fense  publications  point  out  "the  viability  of  the  economy  in  modern 
war  is  impossible  without  stable  agricultural  production ." ^53  pro¬ 
tection  of  residents  in  rural  areas  and  of  agricultural  resources, 
including  food  reserves,  livestock,  crops,  as  well  as  water  supplies, 
and  fodder  from  the  effects  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  is  said  to  be  "an  important  task  of  civil  defense.  "354 
While  destruction  of  the  opponent's  food  supply  is  said  to  be  a 
likely  objective  in  a  war,  Soviet  civil  defense  literature  indicates 
that  the  main  concern  in  the  protection  of  rural  areas  and  resources 
is  the  threat  of  radioactive  fallout  and  of  bacteriological 
agents .355 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  program  for  the  rural  areas  includes, 
therefore,  measures  to  protect  the  population  (including  urban 
evacuees)  primarily  against  radioactive  fallout  and  chemical  and 
bacteriological  agents  and  a  complex  of  measures  to  protect  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  as  well  as  "liquidate"  the  effects  of  enemy 
attack  with  "weapons  of  mass  destruction."  Included  in  the  measures 
is  also  the  organization  of  a  large  equipped  and  trained  rural  civil 
defense  force  which  will  implement  these  measures  as  well  as  assist 
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urban  civil  defense  forces  in  post-attack  rescue  and  damage-limiting 
operations.  Like  the  urban  population,  the  rural  population  is  also 
subject  to  compulsory  annual  instruction  in  civil  defense  and  con¬ 
ducts  a  variety  of  local  exercises,  at  times  in  conjunction  with  the 

urban  civil  defense  formations. 356 

A  detailed  analysis  of  Soviet  measures  to  protect  agricultural 
resources  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  included  in  this  report  and 
will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  study.  Soviet  publications  and 
various  other  sources  indicate  that  civil  defense  measures  in  rural 
areas  are  being  put  into  practice.  The  extent  of  their  implementa¬ 
tion  and  their  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  assess  and  will  not  be 
attempted  in  this  study.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Soviet 
agriculture  is  highly  mechanized.  Its  ability  to  produce  during  a 
war  or  following  it  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  availabi¬ 
lity  of  fuel  and  spare  parts  for  the  operation  of  the  mechanized 
equipment.  In  this  respect,  an  important  civil  defense  manual  for 
agricultural  enterprises,  published  in  1978  notes  the  requirement 
in  peacetime  to  establish  at  rural  enterprises  reserves  of  "indepen¬ 
dent  sources  of  electric  power,  essential  amounts  of  fuel  and  lubri¬ 
cation  materials ." 357  The  manual  also  makes  the  point  that  the  "main 
attention  should  be  focused  on  the  creation  and  preparation  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  anti-radiation  shelters  and  the  accumulation 
of  individual  and  medical  means  of  protection. "358  it  asserts  that 
"the  greater  the  reliability  of  the  protection  of  the  population  and 
the  smaller  the  losses  among  it,  the  more  favorable  will  be  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  restoration  and  the  stable  work  of  the  installa¬ 
tion.  "359  may  aiso  be  noteworthy  that  Soviet  civil  defense  man¬ 

uals  for  rural  areas  deal  with  such  problems  as  radioactive  contami¬ 
nation  of  crops,  feed  and  fields  and  methods  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  under  conditions  of  presence  in  the  soil  of  strontium-90  and 
other  long-lasting  radioactive  isotopes  and  for  lowering  the  levels 
of  such  contamination. 
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D.  SOVIET  CAPABILITIES  FOR  POST-STRIKE  AND  POSTWAR  RECOVERY 

Soviet  civil  defense  publications  devote  a  great  deal  of  atten 
tion  to  immediate  post-strike  economi r  repair  and  recovery  but 
little  to  the  problem  of  postwar  recovery.  One  reason  for  this 
appears  to  be  that  USSR  Civil  Defense  is  only  responsible  for  short 
term  emergency  damage-limiting,  repair  and  restoration  operations, 
while  long-term  recovery  planning  is  the  responsibility  of  the  top 
leadership.  Another  reason  is  that  the  leadership  does  not  know  in 
advance  the  extent  of  the  destruction  and  damage  which  the  Soviet 
economy  may  suffer  in  the  course  of  a  nuclear  war,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  assess  its  capabilities  for  postwar  recovery  until  the 
cessation  of  strikes  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

1.  Soviet  Plans  and  Capabilities  for  Post-Strike  Repair  and 

Restoration  of  Damage 

A  basic  premise  of  Soviet  civil  defense  planning  is  that  imme¬ 
diate  damage-limiting  and  repair  operations  by  civil  defense  forces 
in  the  zones  of  nuclear  destruction  or  CBR  contamination  can  signi¬ 
ficantly  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  fatalities  and  damage  and 
to  the  continuing  economic  support  to  the  war  effort.  Consequently 
the  conduct  of  post-strike  rescue  and  emergency  repair  and  restor¬ 
ation  work,  which  is  known  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  acronym 
"SNAVR,"  is  a  basic  mission  of  Soviet  civil  defense.  Indeed,  the 
largest  part  of  Soviet  civil  defense  forces  are  specifically  or¬ 
ganized,  trained  and  equipped  to  carry  out  this  mission. 

♦ 

The  Soviets  anticipate  that  the  rescue  and  emergency  repair 
activities  will  have  to  be  carried  out  under  highly  complex,  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  conditions,  including  radioactive  and  chemical 
contamination,  fires  and  secondary  explosions,  flooding,  collapsing 
buildings  and  falling  masonry,  and  also  possibly  new  nuclear 
strikes. The  emphasis  is  on  speed  and  the  earliest  possible 
start  of  SNAVR,  in  accordance  with  local  conditions  in  order  to 
reduce  human  losses  among  survivors  and  limit  damage.  The  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  conducted  by  the  surviving  (evacuated)  urban  civil 
defense  forces,  reinforced  by  military  civil  defense  units  and 
rural  civil  defense  units  from  nearby  areas.  As  far  as  possible, 
civil  defense  units  of  enterprises  located  in  the  zone  of  destruc¬ 
tion  will  conduct  SNAVR  at  their  own  enterprises.  Units  working 
at  damaged  enterprises  may  be  reinforced  by  units  from  destroyed 
enterprises,  as  well' as  by  military  civil  defense  units. 
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General  plans  for  post-strike  rescue  and  emergency  repair  oper¬ 
ations  are  prepared  in  peacetime  by  the  civil  defense  staff  of  enter¬ 
prises,  important  installations,  utilities  and  services. 361  Control 
over  SNAVR  by  the  civil  defense  forces  of  enterprises  and  installa¬ 
tions  is  exercised  by  the  district  (rayon) ,  city  or  operational  sec¬ 
tor  defense  staffs.  The  civil  defense  staff s  of  the  enterprises  and 
installations  exercise  direct  control  and  supervision  over  their 
civil  defense  forces.  The  higher  staffs,  however,  not  only  order 
the  start  of  SNAVR,  but  also  establish  the  priorities  and  define 
where  the  main  efforts  are  to  be  made. 362  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mand  posts  of  the  enterprises  in  their  assigned  areas  of  dispersal 
for  civil  defense  forces,  there  will  be  established  forward  command- 
posts  to  direct  and  control  SNAVR  operations.  Communications  will 
be  assured  by  radio  and  field  telephones.  Operations  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  available  mechanized,  motorized  and  power  equipment, 
belonging  to  the  enterprises,  the  city  and  district  (rayon). 363 

SNAVR  operations  begin  with  a  reconnaissance  of  the  zone  of 
destruction  to  ascertain:  levels  of  radiation  and/or  chemical  con¬ 
tamination,  extent  and  location  of  fires,  conditions  of  access 
routes,  extent  of  damage,  and  condition  of  survivors  in  shelters. 
Simultaneously,  the  main  elements  of  the  out-of-city  civil  defense 
forces  and  military  civil  defense  units  move  to  designated  assembly 
areas.  Reconnaissance  is  divided  into  general  reconnaissance  to 
determine  the  general  character  of  conditions  in  the  zone  of  de¬ 
struction,  and  special  reconnaissance,  i.e.,  engineering,  radiolo¬ 
gical,  fire,  chemical,  bacteriological,  etc.,  conducted  by  special 
elements  or  personnel  from  municipal  services,  power  industry,  en¬ 
gineering  and  technical  repair  civil  defense  units  organized  on  the 
basis  of  construction  and  repair  organizations,  medical  and  fire 
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department  personnel ,  etc. Reconnaissance  will  be  conducted  from 
the  air  (aircraft  and  helicopters),  including  use  of  airborne  tele¬ 
vision  cameras,  aerial  photography  and  airborne  radiation  measuring 
instruments.  Ground  reconnaissance  will  be  conducted  in  tracked  and 
wheeled  vehicles  (including  the  use  of  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers)  as  well  as  on  foot,  and  also  in  powerboats  along  rivers 
and  canals.  While  all  large  civil  defense  formations  have  recon¬ 
naissance  units  or  teams,  it  would  appear  that  the  military  civil 
defense  units  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  initial  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  area  surveys.  They  will  also  track  the  movement  of  radio¬ 
active  clouds  and  provide  warnings  of  radioactive  fallout  to  the 
population  in  its  path. 


The  reconnaissance  is  followed  by  road  clearance  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  by-passes  around  obstacles,  to  allow  the  rescue  and 
repair  forces  to  enter  the  zone  of  destruction.  The  extent  of  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  units  will  depend  on  the  levels  of  radiation  and  the 
extent  of  fires.  Soviet  publications  discuss  these  operations  in 
great  detail,  up  to  and  including  the  order  of  march  of  the  units, 
the  use  of  equipment,  the  width  of  passages  to  be  made  through  the 
debris,  methods  for  crossing  water  obstacles  and  swamps,  emergency 
repair  of  damaged  bridges  and  roads  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  into  the  zones  of  destruction  by  hel  i  copter .  36  5  xn  achieving 
access  to  and  movement  into  the  zones  of  destruction  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  the  wide  avenues  and  strips  of  parks  and  greenery.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  work  on  the  clearing  and  securing  of  access 
routes  should  be  completed  in  four  to  six  hours  after  the  nuclear 
detonation .366 


Once  on  the  spot,  the  units  will  conduct  a  combination  of  rescue 
operations  of  people  in  shelters  and  survivors  in  buildings,  local 
fire  fighting,  and  emergency  repairs  on  power  lines,  water  and  gas 
mains  and  leaking  chemical  and  fuel  storage  facilities.  They  will 
also  shore  up  damaged  walls  along  access  routes  and  in  the  areas 
where  SNAVR  activities  are  conducted,  and  limited  decontamination 
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of  work  areas.  In  addition,  efforts  will  be  made  to  repair  slightly 
damaged  blast  shelters  and  make  other  surviving  shelters  ready  for 
use  by  civil  defense  personnel  in  the  event  of  a  follow-on  nuclear 
strike. ^67  Meanwhile,  people  rescued  from  the  shelters  and  other 
survivors  will  be  given  first  medical  aid  and  evacuated  to  medical 
triage  posts,  or,  if  uninjured,  to  radiation-free  areas. 

The  length  of  stay  of  the  SNAVR  workshifts  in  the  zones  of  de¬ 
struction  will  be  determined  first  of  all  by  the  levels  of  radiation 
present  at  the  work  sites.  In  principle,  work  will  not  be  under¬ 
taken  in  areas  with  radiation  levels  greater  than  15r/hour  and  the 
personnel  will  not  be  exposed  to  cumulative  doses  in  excess  of  30r, 
although  cumulative  doses  over  short  time  periods  of  up  to  50r  are 
viewed  as  being  acceptable.  Work  will  be  conducted  in  shifts,  with 
the  length  of  time  determined  by  the  radiabion  levels  (minimum  two 
to  four  hours,  maximum  12  hours) .  Continuous  monitoring  of  radia¬ 
tion  will  be  conducted  at  work  sites.  Personnel  who  have  finished 
their  shift  will  be  sent  to  radiation-free  areas  for  decontamination , 
rest,  and  if  necessary,  medical  treatment. 


The  emergency  rescue  and  repair  operations  will  be  followed  by 
more  extensive  decontamination  and  repairs  at  the  enterprises,  util¬ 
ities  and  on  the  utility  lines,  with  the  aim  of  putting  the  enter¬ 


prise  back  in  operation  as  rapidly  as  possible 


368 


This  process 


will  be  aided  by  the  reserves  of  essential  material,  spare  parts, 
equipment  and  machinery  which  the  enterprises  are  supposed  to  have 
and  by  the  other  preparatory  civil  defense  measures  taken  to  improve 
the  "stability"  of  the  enterprises'  operations. 


The  effectiveness  of  Soviet  plans  and  capabilities  for  conduct¬ 
ing  post-strike  repair  and  restoration  operations  in  zones  of  nuclear 
destruction  will  depend  on  many  factors  and  is  difficult  to  predict. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  large,  trained  and  equipped  civil  defense 
forces  exist  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
staffs  are  making  efforts  to  develop  various  contingency  plans  for 
the  conduct  of  SNAVR.  The  availability  of  forces  and  equipment  and 
the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  function  is, 
however,  scenario  dependent.  It  is  also  not  possible  to  predict 
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whether  personnel  in  the  out-of-city  areas  will  obey  orders  to  leave 
their  shelters  to  conduct  such  operations.  Even  so,  the  DC1  report 
concludes  that  "Soviet  leaders  and  civil  defense  planners  are  pro¬ 
bably  confident  that,  through  rapid  shut  down  and  emergency  repairs 
by  the  surviving  work  force,  limited  production  at  slightly  or 
moderately  damaged  sites  could  be  restored  soon  after  an  attack." 369 

2.  Soviet  Post-Attack  Repair,  Restoration  and  Recovery  Priorities 

in  the  Light  of  World  War  II  Experience 

Soviet  experience  with  repair,  restoration  and  recovery  during 
and  following  World  War  II  provides  some  indications  of  possible 
Soviet  priorities  (for  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  Appendix). 

Of  course,  there  are  likely  to  be  important  differences  between  the 
extent  of  destruction  and  the  restoration  and  recovery  problems 
which  the  Soviet  Union  faced  in  World  War  II  and  the  conditions 
arising  from  a  possible  nuclear  war.  Even  so,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
by  February  1942  Soviet  output  in  nearly  every  significant  indus¬ 
trial  category  declined  by  some  70  percent  as  compared  with  June 
1941,  and  grain  production  in  1942  as  compared  with  1940  declined 
by  66  percent.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  and  especially  during  the 
first  year,  both  the  party-governmental  apparatus  and  the  population 
suffered  enormous  losses  (about  one  million  party  members  and  10 
million  overall  fatalities),  and  about  25  percent  of  the  country’s 
population  came  under  German  control. 


The  enormity  of  the  repair,  reconstruction  and  recovery  problem 
which  the  Soviet  Union  confronted  during  and  following  World  War  II 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Germans  had  only  occupied  some 
five  percent  of  Soviet  territory,  these  areas  had  contained  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  population  and  had  accounted  for  33  percent  of 
the  gross  industrial  output,  47  percent  of  the  agricultural  land. 


and  55  percent  of  the  length  of  rail  lines  of  the  USSR. 


370 


In  par¬ 


ticular,  these  areas  had  been  the  country's  primary  producers  of 
coal  (63%)  ,  iron  ore  (71%)  ,  pig  iron  (68%)  ,  steel  (58%)  ,  rolled 
iron  (57%,  coking  coal  (74%),  aluminum  (60%),  cement  (52%),  sugar 
(87%),  and  had  also  accounted  for  42  percent  of  produced,  38  per¬ 
cent  of  harvested  grain. 371  Aside  from  the  fact  that  major 
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portions  of  these  territories  were  denied  to  the  Soviets  for  several 
years,  they  suffered  massive  damage  and  destruction,  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  due  to  removal  of  large  amounts  of  machinery,  equipment, 
rolling  stock  and  livestock  to  Germany.  Although  some  enterprises 
were  evacuated,  the  major  portion  remained  behind. 

According  to  Soviet  claims,  31,800  factories  and  industrial  in¬ 
stallations,  61  large' electric  power  stations,  265  blast  and  open 
hearth  furnaces,  175,000  metal  cutting  machine  tools,  3  million 
spindles,  2,700  coal  cutters,  65,000  km  of  railroad  tracks,  15  500 
locomotives,  428,000  railroad  cars,  137,000  tractors,  95,000  com¬ 
bines  and  sawing  machines,  along  with  1,710  towns  and  cities  (in¬ 
cluding  six  of  the  eleven  cities  with  populations  over  500,000)  , 
and  17 , 000  villages  and  rural  settlements  were  destroyed,  damaged 
or  looted.  ^72  it  is  also  claimed  that  half  of  all  urban  housing  in 
the  occupied  areas  and  one-third  of  rural  housing  was  destroyed  or 
damaged,  leaving  about  25  million  people  homeless.  In  all,  about 
one-third  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "national  wealth"  was  lost.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  lost  in  excess  of  20  million  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  Yet,  the  Soviets  succeeded  in  restoring  their  GNP  to  the  1940 
level  by  1948  and  by  1950  substantially  exceeded  the  prewar  level 
in  output  of  producer  goods  and  defense  industries. 

Soviet  reconstruction  and  recovery  was  carried  out  in  two 
phases.  The  first  was  initiated  in  1942  and  was  carried  out  during 
the  war  itself,  as  Soviet  forces  liberated  German-occupied  terri¬ 
tories.  The  second  phase  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
particular  during  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  (1946-1950).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
in  the  course  and  after  World  War  II,  received  considerable  exter¬ 
nal  inputs  to  the  recovery  of  its  economy  in  the  form  cf  allied  aid, 
requisitioned  enemy  resources  and  reparations. 

During  the  war  the  repai  and  restoration  program  in  the  liber¬ 
ated  areas  was  led  by  the  State  Planning  Commission  (Gosplan)  and 
specifically  a  special  Directorate  of  Economic  Reconstruction  in 
the  Liberated  Regions,  established  by  the  Commission.  The  Director¬ 
ate  inventoried  surviving  assets  and  determined  the  extent  of  the 
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damage,  set  priorities  for  the  use  of  resources  and  for  repairs, 
etc.  The  Soviet  government  devoted  increasing  resources  to  this 
program.  In  1943  reconstruction  absorbed  16.3  percent  of  total 
Soviet  capital  investment  and  in  1944  its  share  rose  to  41.6  per¬ 
cent. 


While  the  fighting  was  still  going  on,  Soviet  reconstruction 
and  recovery  priorities  in  the  liberated  areas  were  determined  by 
the  need  to  sustain  the  war  effort.  The  Soviet  program,  therefore, 
focused  on  the  early  recovery  of  defense  enterprises  and  of  heavy 
industries  which  could  contribute  to  war  production.  Specifically, 
the  effort  was  focused  on  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  electric  power,  coal  and  iron  ore  mining,  metallurgy,  and 
defense  enterprises.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  efforts  also  involved 
restoration  of  agricultural  production  to  feed  the  armed  forces  and 
liberated  population.  Restoration  of  basic  industries  and  war  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  liberated  areas  helped  not  only  to  increase  Soviet 
war  fighting  capabilities,  but  also  to  ease  the  requirements  for 
long  distance  transportation  of  materials  and  finished  goods  from 
Central  and  Eastern  territories. 

The  Soviets  began  in  1942  with  the  recovery  of  the  Moscow  coal 
producing  region  (Mosbass)  which  had  been  briefly  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  Using  evacuated  Ukrainian  coal  miners,  Moscow  subway 
construction  workers  and  machinery  improvised  by  Moscow's  machine- 
building  enterprises,  the  prewar  volume  of  coal  output  was  reached 
in  eight  months  of  reconstruction  efforts,  and  production  more  than 
doubled  in  1944. 

The  main  reconstruction  effort,  however,  began  only  in  1943, 
with  the  victory  of  Stalingrad  and  the  beginning  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Ukraine.  In  the  latter  also,  the  main  effort  was  on  the 
restoration  of  the  severely  damaged  coal  industry  (Donbass).  At 
the  end  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1943,  these  mines  began  to 
produce  22,360  tons  of  coal  per  day.  In  1944,  106  major  mines  were 
back  in  operation,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  123  major  mines,  pro¬ 
ducing  38.5  percent  of  the  Donbass'  prewar  volume  of  coal. 

Industrial  repair  and  reconstruction  of  damaged  plants  also 
proceeded  fairly  rapidly  despite  shortages  of  manpower  and  of 
machinery  due  to  the  near  total  involvement  of  industry  in  defense 
production.  Even  so,  two  blast  furnaces  and  27  open  hearth  furnaces 
were  put  back  into  operation  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1943.  By 
the  end  of  1944,  11  blast  furnaces,  45  open  hearth  furnaces,  22 
rolling  mills,  9  coke  ovens,  and  some  6,000  major  enterprises  had 
resumed  operation.  Reopened  aircraft  plants  produced  26  percent  of 
their  1940  volume.  In  addition,  electric  power  stations  witli  a 
capacity  of  1  million  kw  were  functioning.  By  tliat  time  most  of 


the  railroad  tracks  in  the  liberated  areas  had  been  repaired  and 
restored,  including  some  15,000  bridges. 

Overall,  at  war's  end  some  7,500  plants  had  resumed  operation 
in  the  liberated  areas. 373  gy  that  time  these  areas  produced,  as 
compared  with  1940  levels,  20  percent  of  the  iron  ore,  41  percent  of 
coal,  20.5  percent  of  pig  iron,  15.5  percent  of  steel,  16  percent  of 
rolled  iron,  20  percent  of  coking  coal,  and  30  percent  of  electric 
power. 374  Overall,  the  gross  value  of  industrial  output  in  the  lib¬ 
erated  areas  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  about  one-third  of  the  prewar 
level . 
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on  of  agriculture  focused  on  the  reconstruction  of 
tor  plants,  machine- tractor  stations  and  agricultural 
ir  shops.  Between  1943  and  1945,  Soviet  industry  pro- 
ractors.375  About  43  percent  of  the  prewar  tractor 
rman-occupied  areas,  however,  was  recovered  in  the 
r  liberation.  Despite  enormous  difficulties,  by 
agricultural  output  of  the  liberated  areas  reached 
the  prewar  level.  It  is  noteworthy  that  despite 
hortages  in  the  country  (in  1942  grain  production  was 
1940  output) ,  the  Soviet  authorities  nevertheless  re- 
the  end  of  the  war  the  1941  war  grain  reserves  of 
on  metric  tons. 376 


The  wartime  and  immediate  postwar  external  economic  inputs  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  Soviet  economic  recovery.  The  depre¬ 
ciated  postwar  value  of  U.S.  Lend-Lease  supplied  of  machinery  and 
non-military  equipment  and  materials  which  remained  in  Soviet  pos¬ 
session  after  the  war  was  estimated  by  the  U.S.  government  at  $2.6 
billion.  In  addition,  $300  million  worth  of  such  supplies  was 
delivered  in  1945-1946.  U.S.  aid  had  included  machine  tools,  rail- 
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road  tracks  and  rolling  stock  (12,300  km  of  tracks,  1,960  locomo¬ 
tives,  13,041  freight  cars,  401,400  trucks,  power  generating  equip¬ 
ment,  auxiliary  steelmaking  equipment,  several  oil  refineries,  a 
tire  plant,  etc. 

Economic  inputs  through  requisition,  dismantling  and  repara¬ 
tions  from  former  enemy  states  were  very  large.  First  of  all,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1944,  when  the  Soviet  armed  forces  moved  beyond  Soviet 
territory,  they  subsisted  mainly  or  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the 
local  resources,  seized  as  "war  trophies"  or  obtained  as  "theater 
procurement."  Included  was  food,  fodder,  fuel,  transportation, 
etc. 377  Along  with  this  the  Soviets  seized  some  35,000  tractors, 

7  million  heads  of  livestock,  6,000  km  of  railroad  tracks,  some 
100,000  trucks  and  cars,  etc.  For  example,  it  is  claimed  that 
during  the  1944  summer-fall  campaigns  in  Romania,  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  Soviet  troops  captured  some  2,000  locomotives  and  56,000 
railroad  cars.^78  Large  amounts  of  household  goods  were  also 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  also  undertook  a  massive  program  of  dismantling 
of  German  fixed  installations,  which  were  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 379  The  value  of  the  removed  capital  stock  has  been  estimated 
roughly  in  the  range  of  $1.6-2  billion  (prewar  value).  Although 
a  good  deal  of  the  equipment  was  damaged  or  lost  in  the  process, 
it  did  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  large  amounts  of  technology 
and  equipment  to  speed  its  recovery.  According  to  one  Soviet 
source,  in  1944  "acquisitions"  accounted  for  15.4  percent  of  total 
Soviet  capital  investment,  and  for  21.8  percent  in  1945  and  22.1 
percent  in  1946. 
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Another  external  economic  input  to  Soviet  recovery  came  from 
reparations.  Reparations  included  delivery  of  industrial  machinery 
and  equipment,  r a\i  materials  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  some 
$7.7  billion.  To  this  was  added  the  conversion  of  two  hundred  large 
German  enterprises  engaged  in  reparation  orders  into  joint  East 
German-Soviet  "joint  stock  corporations"  valued  at  $1  billion.  In 
all,  according  to  German  estimates,  by  1950  the  Soviet  Union  in  one 
way  or  another  had  obtained  in  excess  of  $10  billion  in  economic  in¬ 
puts.  381  The  Soviet  Union  also  claimed  reparations  from  Finland 
(over  $300  million),  Romania  ($300  million),  and  Hungary  ($200  mil¬ 
lion).  In  addition,  the  Soviets  seized  and  dismantled  some  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  in  those  countries.  Finally,  the  Soviets  dis¬ 
mantled  and  removed  a  large  amount  of  industrial  and  other  economic 
resources  from  Manchuria. 

Immediately  following  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  received  an 
additional  $200  million  in  economic  aid  from  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
$250  million  in  aid  from  UNRRA  (1945-1947). 

In  1945  the  Soviet  Union's  overall  gross  industrial  input  was 
91.6  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  In  many  important  categories, 
however,  such  as  pig  iron,  steel,  rolled  iron,  oil  and  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  output  was  significantly  below  prewar  levels 
(from  59  percent  of  the  1940  output  for  pig  iron  to  65  percent  for 
rolled  iron). Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  conversion  from  war 
to  peacetime  production,  the  gross  output  declined  in  1946  to  77 
percent  in  1940. 383  jn  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  that  year  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  worst  drought  in  fifty  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  launched  in  1946  appeared  quite  ambitious.  It 
assigned  first  priority  to  producer  industries  (group  A)  and  rail¬ 
road  transportation.  In  addition,  it  called  for  the  expansion  of 
agriculture  and  of  consumer  goods  production  and -for  the  "further 
growth  of  the  defense  capabilities  of  the  USSR."  Particular 
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attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
territories,  where  production  was  to  exceed  prewar  levels.  Overall, 
according  to  the  plan,  gross  industrial  output  was  to  exceed  the 
1940  level  by  48  percent  and  gross  agricultural  output  by  27 
percent . 384 


The  allocation  of  investments  clearly  reflected  the  priorities 
established  in  the  plan.  In  effect,  43.2  percent  went  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  industry,  14.2  percent  to  transportation  and  communications, 
and  12.6  percent  to  housing,  while  the  consumer  industries  received 
only  6  percent  and  agriculture  (exclusive  of  collective  farms) 

7.2  percent.  As  a  result,  the  gross  industrial  output  exceeded  the 
1940  level  in  1948  and  the  producer  industries  (group  A)  in  1947. 
According  to  Soviet  statistics,  prewar  levels  of  output  were 
achieved  for  pig  iron  in  1949,  for  steel  in  1948,  for  rolled  iron 
in  1948,  for  coal  in  1947,  for  electric  power  in  1946.^85  By  1950 
gross  industrial  output  exceeded  the  1940  level  by  73  percent,  with 
producer  industries  (group  A)  exceeding  that  level  by  105  percent 


and  consumer  industries  (group  B)  by  23  percent. 


Even  so,  the 


construction  of  new  capacities  for  rolled  iron,  steel,  coal  and 
electric  power,  among  others,  fell  significantly  short  of  the  plan's 
goals.  Agriculture  continued  to  lag  despite  the  reconstitution 
of  the  tractor  park.  In  1950  gross  agricultural  output  was  99 
percent  of  the  1940  level  and,  consequently,  well  below  the  plan's 
goals.  The  grain  harvest  that  year  was  85  percent  of  the  1940  crop. 


The  recovery  of  the  areas  which  had  been  devastated  during  the 
war  was  facilitated  by  the  various  external  inputs,  the  return  of 
evacuated  enterprises  and  of  vehicles  and  tractors  requisitioned 
by  the  armed  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  well  as  by  the 
large  investments  made  by  the  Soviet  government.  As  a  result,  the 
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recovery  of  mining,  heavy  industry  and  electric  power  outputs  was 
achieved  by  1950.  Indeed,  the  gross  industrial  output  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Belorussia,  the  two  most  industrialized  and  also  most 
destroyed  republics,  exceeded  their  1940  output  by  15  percent  by 
1950.387  Recovery  of  the  consumer  industry,  agriculture  and 
housing,  however,  was  slower.  The  total  Soviet  agricultural  area 
by  1950  still  fell  below  the  prewar  level.  Wartime  rationing  of 
bread,  cereals  and  other  foodstuffs  for  the  population  was  not 
lifted  until  1947.  Many  foods  remained  in  short  supply  and  there 
was  famine  in  parts  of  the  country  in  1947.  The  food  situation 
was  aggravated  by  the  government's  policy  to  build  up  state  re¬ 
serves  of  grain  despite  shortages.  By  1950  these  reserves  had 
grown  to  27  million  tons.^88  The  reconstruction  of  housing  in  the 
liberated  areas,  which  was  begun  during  the  war,  was  not  completed 
until  the  second  half  of  the  1950s.  Shortages  of  consumer  goods 
and  assortments  continued  well  into  the  1960s. 

3.  Soviet  Approaches  to  the  Problem  of  Post-Nuclear  War  Recovery 

The  Soviets  do  not  specifically  discuss  the  problems  of  post- 
nuclear  war  recovery  or  how  they  expect  to  solve  them.  Obviously, 
the  whole  question  of  postwar  recovery  is  fraught  with  many  un¬ 
certainties.  Among  others,  the  Soviets  cannot  be  sure  about  the 
duration  jf  such  a  war  or  reliably  predict  the  extent  of  human 
losses  and  economic  damage  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  suffer. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  obviously  hope  to  emerge  from  the  war  in 
a  stronger  economic  position  than  their  adversaries,  i.e.,  with  a 
capability  to  sustain  their  population,  assure  continued  Soviet 
military  superiority  and  to  recover  more  rapidly  than  the  enemy. 

In  the  event  that  the  Soviet  economy  is  subjected  to  a  large- 
scale  attack,  it  is  likely  that  Soviet  priorities  for  postwar  re¬ 
covery  will  be  very  similar  to  those  during  and  after  World  War  II 
Specifically,  first  priority  probably  would  be  given  to  the  reco¬ 
very  of  transportation,  electric  power,  fuel,  producer  industries 
and  defense  industries.  These  industries  would  be  essential  for 
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the  preservation  of  Soviet  military  power  and  for  the  recovery  of 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  and,  as  was  noted,  also  are  expected 
by  the  Soviets  to  be  among  the  most  likely  targets  for  nuclear 
strikes.  Furthermore,  these  industries  on  the  whole  are  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  protect  from  damage  or  destruction  by  passive  means,  and 
once  destroyed,  take  a  long  time  to  rebuild. 

In  terms  of  sources  for  recovery,  the  Soviets  apparently  hope 
to  be  able  to:  assure  the  survival  of  important  elements  of  the 
Soviet  economy;  rapidly  repair  and  restore  damaged  transportation, 
enterprises  and  important  facilities  with  the  help  of  pre-stocked 
machinery  and  equipment;  and  exploit  economic  resources  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  availability  of  the  first  two  sources  will 
depend  largely  on  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  active  and  passive 
defense  measures.  The  availability  of  the  third  will  depend  on 
the  success  of  Soviet  theater  campaigns,  and  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  continued  control  over  the  bloc  and  non-bloc  countries  under 
Soviet  domination.  Critical  for  all  three  sources  will  be  the 
functioning  of  transportation.  Of  course,  given  the  Soviet  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  character  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war  and  strategic 
targeting,  the  problem  of  recovery  only  arises  if,  as  the  Soviets 
hope,  the  Soviet  Union  will  survive  the  war  as  a  nation  and  sys¬ 
tem  and  will  be  "victorious"  in  a  meaningful  sense. 

Soviet  discussions  of  the  problems  entailed  in  the  maintenance 
of  essential  production  in  a  nuclear  war  indicate  that  at  least 
in  the  short  term  recovery  will  be  fraught  with  major  difficulties. 
As  was  noted,  Soviet  spokesmen  mention  the  possibility  of  severe 
disruption  of  transportation,  the  isolation  of  economic  regions  or 
sub-regions,  the  destruction  of  large  electric  power  stations, 
important  producer  enterprises,  oil  refineries,  chemical  plants, 
as  well  as  damage  to  agricultural  resources.  While  stockpiles 
and  reserves  may  be  able  to  carry  the  country  and  its  armed  forces 
through  the  initial  phase  of  the  war  and  facilitate  repair  and 
restoration  of  damaged  installations,  they  are  unlikely  to  suffice 
to  assure  a  rapid  post-attack  recovery. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  be  planning  for  a  capability  to  operate 
surviving  essential  industries  under  conditions  of  severe  disrup¬ 
tion  of  transportation  and  the  supply  system.  At  least  in  theory, 
the  surviving  plants  should  be  capable  of  using  local  raw  materials 
to  operate  on  various  types  of  fuel  and  using  local  or  auxiliary 
electric  power  stations,  to  make  their  own  repairs  and  produce 
their  own  parts,  etc.  World  War  II  experience  has  shown  the  Soviets 
that  with  ingenuity  some  sort  of  production  can  be  maintained  under 
extremely  difficult  conditions.  During  the  war,  the  operations  of 
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the  surviving  Soviet  metallurgical  industry  had  been  facilitated  by 
the  massive  collection  and  shipments  to  it  of  metal  scrap  by  special 
"trophy"  units  of  the  armed  forces. Extensive  use  was  also  made 
of  all  sorts  of  auxiliary  enterprises  for  repairs,  including  mechan¬ 
ical  repair,  construction  shops,  etc.,  on  the  collective  and  state 
farms.  Even  so,  in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of  a  high  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  fuel,  energy  and  producer  industries,  whose  reconstruc¬ 
tion  will  require  long  lead-times,  it  appears  likely  that  programs 
to  achieve  rapid  rates  of  recovery  will  depend  to  a  significant 
extent  on  external  inputs  to  the  Soviet  economy. 

In  theory,  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  three  types  of  areas  or 
countries  which  could  be  exploited  for  its  recovery:  member  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  other  communist  states  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  occupied  enemy  territories  and  countries,  and  states 
which  can  be  brought  into  extensive  economic  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  various  means,  including  nuclear  blackmail.  The 
first  two,  however,  are  likely  to  suffer  extensive  damage  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Their  contribution  to  Soviet  recovery,  there¬ 
fore,  is  fraught  with  many  uncertainties.  Contributions  from  the 
third  will  depend  not  only  on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  also 
Soviet  ability  at  war's  end  to  maintain  clear  superiorty  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  especially  nuclear  power,  and  a  credible  capability  to 
threaten  their  use. 


Soviet  ability  to  exploit  Eastern  Europe  for  its  recovery  is 
facilitated  by  the  economic  integration  of  these  countries  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  membership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  the  likely  presence  of  large  Soviet  forces  on  their  terri¬ 
tories.  It  is  claimed  that  the  defense  policy  of  the  bloc  countries 
is  intended  to  assure  that  their  "economic  potential"  be  capable  of 
"providing  everything  necessary  for  the  reliable  defense  of  social¬ 
ism.  "390  -phe  economies  of  the  bloc  countries  as  a  whole,  are 
expected  to  be  ready  to  carry  out  a  rapid  war  mobilization  in  order 
to  "achieve  decisive  superiority  over  the  enemy  during  the  war. 
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It  is  asserted  that: 


The  planning  of  the  intertwining  and  interrelation  of 
economies  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  socialist 
internationalism  promotes  the  leveling  of  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  CEMA  countries,  while  allowing 
the  greatest  possible  combination  of  the  interests  of 
national  economic  development  with  the  strengthening 
of  defense  capabilities.  It  is  manifested  ...  in 
the  possibility  of  duplicating  enterprises  having  stra¬ 
tegic  significance  so  that  the  incapacitation  of  some 
enterprises  could  be  immediately  compensated  by  the 
introduction  of  other  enterprises . 392 

There  are  also  indications  that  the  Soviets  regard  the  entire 
alliance  territory  as  an  area  for  the  dispersal  of  essential  pro¬ 
duction.  For  example,  it  is  said  that: 

In  furthering  the  economic  foundations  of  the  defense 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  particular  attention 
attaches  to  the  joint,  measures  on  locating  production 
forces.  The  correct  decentralization  of  production 
throughout  the  entire  defense  alliance  will  ensure 
greater  stability  of  the  economy  under  conditions  of 
modern  war .393 

It  is  very  likely,  as  the  Soviet  experience  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II  indicates,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  exploit 
captured  enemy  territories  and  resources  to  sustain  its  armed  forces 
and  for  its  economic  recovery.  As  was  noted  in  World  War  II,  Soviet 
forces  on  enemy  territory  lived  largely  off  local  resources  and 
captured  enemy  equipment  and  supplies.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets 
dismantled  and  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  great  amounts  of  captured 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment,  means  of  transportation,  live¬ 
stock  and  agricultural  supplies,  etc.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union 
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obtained  large  amounts  of  economic  inputs  to  its  recovery  in  the 
guise  of  long-term  reparations  from  the  defeated  Axis  countries. 

In  possible  future  land  wars,  Soviet  objectives  will  include  the 
rapid  capture  of  important  strategic  and  economic  regions.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  the  Soviets  will  attempt  to  avoid  unnecessary 
destruction  of  enemy  economic  assets  which,  when  captured,  may  bene¬ 
fit  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  it  has  been  said  that: 

The  destructive  nature  of  modern  warfare,  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  material  means  from  the  depth  of  a  country 
and  the  great  vulnerability  of  rear  area  organs  make  it 
necessary  to  devote  serious  attention  to  a  study  of  the 
possibility  for  acquiring  local  resources  in  theaters  of 
military  operations.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  determine  which  targets  and  enemy  economic  regions 
should  be  left  intact  or  rapidly  reconstructed  and  used 
in  the  interests  of  strengthening  the  economic  potential 
of  our  own  country  and  for  supplying  the  troops.  It  is 
also  important  to  determine  which,  what,  where  and  in  what 
quantity  the  local  resources  can  be  stored  and  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  troops.  It  is  also  important  to  determine 
what  are  the  conditions  for  acquiring  or  using  local  re¬ 
sources  (the  presence  of  electric  power  and  transportation 
means,  manpower  resources,  transport  capabilities,  etc.) 394 

A  handbook  on  the  Restoration  of  Destroyed  Structures ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1974,  notes  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  restore  destroyed 
installations  "not  only  on  one's  own  territory,  but  also  in  the 
territory  given  up  by  the  enemy.  The  book  describes  not  only 

procedures  for  repairing  and  restoring  roads,  airfields,  pipelines, 
bridges,  etc.,  but  also  of  industrial  enterprises. 

One  can  only  speculate  about  what  enemy  installations  in  a 
theater  of  land  warfare,  such  as  Western  Europe,  the  Soviets  would 
either  avoid  destroying  or  would  seek  to  rapidly  repair  and  restore. 
Obviously,  while  military  operations  are  in  progress,  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  will  be  highly  interested  in  the  rapid  restoration  of 
captured  rail  and  road  communications.  In  a  swift  moving  Soviet 
offensive  they  may  also  attempt  to  capture  intact  important  NATO 
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storage  sites  of  POL  and  other  vital  materials  rather  than  destroy 
them.  In  such  a  war,  the  Soviets  probably  would  have  little  incen¬ 
tive  to  deliberately  destroy  producer  industries  (metallurgy,  re¬ 
fineries,  heavy  machine-building,  etc.)  in  Western  Europe.  These 
industries  would  be  unlikely  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
NATO's  defense  in  the  short-term.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  be 
very  valuable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  both  for  its  recovery  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  such  industries  in  the  USSR,  and  as 
additional  basic  industrial  capacities  if  the  Soviet  industry  re¬ 
mains  unscathed.  Of  course,  in  the  event  that  the  theater  war 
becomes  protracted,  Soviet  incentives  for  attacking  and  destroying 
such  industries  in  the  theater  will  most  likely  increase. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  "wins"  the  war  and  maintains  effective 
military  power,  it  may  be  able  to  coerce  other  countries  which  are 
not  occupied  by  Soviet  forces  to  contribute  to  its  recovery.  For 
example,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  a  theater  war  against  NATO, 

Soviet  ground  operations  will  be  limited  essentially  to  West  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium.  If  the  main  NATO  forces  are  defeated  there, 
it  may  be  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  coerce  the  other  Western 
European  countries  to  collaborate  with  it  in  order  to  avoid  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  same  could  happen  in  the  Middle  East,  Japan,  etc.  In 
other  words,  if  the  main  elements  of  the  NATO  forces  are  defeated, 
other  countries  may  see  Finlandi zation  as  preferable  to  continued, 
and  probably  futile,  active  resistance.  This  underscores  the  im¬ 
portance  for  the  Soviet  Union  of  preserving  significant  reserves  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  means  at  war's  end  and,  if  necessary, 
to  add  to  these  capabilities  from  additional  production. 

From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  the  issue  is  .not  how  rapidly  the 
Soviet  Union  can  fully  recover  from  U.S./NATO  retaliatory  strikes 
and  achieve  a  prewar  level  of  production  and  standard  of  living  for 
its.  population.  The  foremost  aim  of  recovery  is  to  assure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  the  sole  remaining  "superpower"  in  the  world 
and  that  it  can  exercise  global  preeminence  and,  if  possible,  domi¬ 
nance.  Once  recovery  has  achieved  such  a  position  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  question  of  how  far  ahead  of  other  countries  Soviet  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  should  be  can  be  addressed. 
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III.  THE  POTENTIAL  UTILITY  OF  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
IN  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  AND  ESCALATION  CONTROLS 

Until  now,  no  country  appears  to  Lave  made  deliberate  use  of 
civil  defense  as  an  instrument  of  crtvr,  management.  In  the  past, 
when  faced  by  a  possible  conventional  war,  various  countries  havc- 
initiated  civil  defense  measures  such  as  partial  urban  evacuation, 
construction  of  hasty  shelters,  distribution  of  gas  masks,  black¬ 
out,  etc.  These  measures,  however,  were  usually  only  one  element 
of  the  countries'  war  preparations  such  as  military  mobi 1 i zation , 
deployment  of  the  armed  forces,  and  so  on.  While  they  did  signal 
to  the  population  the  existence  of  a  serious  threat  of  war  and  the 
concern  of  the  authorities  for  its  safety,  civil  defense  measures 
were  not  perceived  as  generating  significant  asymmetries  between 
the  countries'  war  survival  capabilities  or  as  affecting  the  out¬ 
come  of  war. 

In  the  future,  because  of  the  enormous  human  and  material 
losses  which  may  result  from  nuclear  strikes  and  the  threat  which 
the  latter  post  to  national  survival,  civil  defense  may  come  to 
play  a  more  important  role  in  crisis  management.  This  may  be 
especially  the  case  if  major  asymmetries  exist  between  Soviet  and 
U.S./NATO  war  survival  capabilities  and  specifically  between  the 
number  of  casualties  each  side  is  believed  likely  to  suffer  in  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Such  asymmetries  may  offer  opportunities  for 
Soviet  exploitation  which  could  influence  the  management  and  outcome 
of  crisis  between  the  opposing  systems.  In  particular,  important 
asymmetries  in  expected  losses  and  in  national  survival  could  in¬ 
fluence  the  resolve  of  the  more  vulnerable  countries  in  crisis 
situations  and  consequently  affect  their  outcome. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  role  and  utility  of  civil  defense 
in  crisis  management  may  grow  because  of  its  flexibility  and  capa¬ 
bility  to  incrementally  signal  to  the  potential  opponent  a  range 
of  levels  of  readiness  and  survival  capabilities.  At  the  same  time, 
civil  defense  measures  may  appear  at  least  superficially  to  be  less 
provocative  than  signals  generated  by  military  forces  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  believed  less  likely  to  precipitate  pre-emptive  mili¬ 
tary  actions  by  the  other  side. 

A.  SOVIET  VIEWS  ON  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF 

ASYMMETRIES  IN  U.S. /SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 

1.  Soviet  Perceptions  of  the  State  and  Capabilities  of  U.S. 

Civil  Defense 

Soviet  puPlic  discussions  of  the  U.S.  civil  defense  program 
and  capabilities  are  largely  propagand istic .  They  portray  the  U.S. 
as  having  a  massive  and  comprehensive  civil  defense  program  which 
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is  suspiciously  similar  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  used 
to  justify  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  and  to  defend  it  against 
Western  compliants  about  its  potential  destabilizing  effect  on  the 
strategic  balance.  It  is  also  used  as  a  part  of  Soviet  assertions 
concerning  alleged  U.S.  "war  hysteria"  and  aggressive  intentions. 

At  time,  the  Soviets  also  appear  to  be  discussing  their  own  civil 
defense  concepts,  plans  and  requirements  in  the  guise  of  descrip¬ 
tions  of  alleged  foreign  passive  defense  programs.  On  rarer  occa¬ 
sions,  however,  Soviet  descriptions  of  the  state  of  U.S.  civil  de¬ 
fense  are  more  realistic. 


While  Soviet  descriptions  of  the  U.S.  civil  defense  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  system  are  generally  accurate, 396  the  discussions 
of  the  U.S.  civil  defense  program  and  capabilities  are  frequently 
fanciful.  The  Soviets  often  cite  long  abandoned  elements  of  the 
program  or  recommendations  which  were  never  implemented  as  if  they 
were  an  actual  part  of  current  U.S.  capabilities. 

For  propaganda  purposes,  Soviet  spokesmen  tend  to  assert  that 
U.S.  views  on  war  survival  and  civil  defense  essentially  mirror 
their  own.  For  example,  it  is  claimed  that: 


In  the  United  States,  for  example,  it  is  believed  that 
civil  defense,  along  with  the  armed  forces,  can  make 
a  considerable  contribution  to  a  state's  survival  during 


war,  and  that  is  is  one  of  the  most  important 
determining  the  national  might  of  the  country 


factors 

397 


It  is  also  said  that: 


American  ruling  circles  consider  their  primary  civil 
defense  task  to  be  that  of  ensuring  the  survival  of 
the  population  and  the  economy  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war,  that  is,  the  preservation  of  human  and  economic 
resources  --  the  most  important  factors  determining  a 
country's  military  strength. 398 

According  to  these  types  of  Soviet  statements,  the  U.S.  as  well 
as  other  NATO  countries  are  said  to  have  and  continue  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  protection  of  the  population  and  of 
the  economy  against  nuclear  strikes.  It  is  reported  that  the  U.S. 
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has  in  excess  of  200  million  marked  shelter  spaces,  although  it  is 
not  mentioned  that  these  are  only  fallout  shelters  and  that  the  U.S. 
has  given  up  its  program  to  stock  them  with  food  and  water.  The 
U.S.  is  said  to  have  a  crisis  relocation  program  and  a  compulsory 
civil  defense  instruction  program  for  high  school  and  older  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  alleged  that  practice  alerts  and  evacuation  exercises 
continue  to  be  held  in  U.S.  cities.  Various  claims  are  also  made 
that  the  U.S.  as  well  as  other  NATO  countries  have  extensive  pro¬ 
grams  for  hardening  and  dispersal  of  industry,  for  creating  large 
reserves  of  stand-by  electric  power,  industrial  production  capa¬ 
cities,  machinery,  equipment,  etc.  ”  For  example,  according  to 
Army  General  I.  Pavlovskiy,  Chief  of  Soviet  Ground  Forces  and  USSR 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense: 


In  a  number  of  capitalist  countries  practical  steps 
are  being  taken  to  decentralize  industrial  production 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  country  in  question. 

In  the  interests  of  raising  the  invulnerability  of 
the  economy,  the  construction  of  unique  producer  plants 
is  not  allowed  and  any  type  of  output,  particularly  if  it 
is  of  significance  for  defense,  is  produced  by  several 
enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the  country  .... 

Large  reserves  of  power  producing  and  industrial  capa¬ 
cities,  machines,  equipment,  strategic  raw  materials, 
and  construction  and  repair  materials  are  being  created 
for  sustaining  defense  production  in  the  United  States. 

More  serious  Soviet  treatments  of  U.S.  civil  defense,  however, 
acknowledge  that  much  of  the  plans  and  measures  tave  not  been  im¬ 
plemented.  For  example,  according  to  a  1970  study  of  Civi  1  Defense 
in  C a pitalist  Co u ntr ies  : 
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Despite  certain,  and  at  times  even  significant,  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  solution  of  the  separate  tasks,  the  state 
of  civil  defense  in  the  leading  capitalist  countries, 
as  admitted  by  Western  specialists  themselves,  remains 
as  yet  unsatisfactory  and  is  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  level  of  requirements  of  a  modern  missile-nuclear 
war.  In  many  respects,  it  does  not  even  assure  the  so¬ 
lution  of  tasks  under  conditions  of  a  conventional  war, 
conducted  without  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  One  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  this  is  the  unpopularity  of  civil 
defense  among  the  wide  masses  of  the  population. 401 


It  is  pointed  out  that  major  elements  of  the  U.S.  civil 
defense  program,  in  particular  those  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  the  economy,  remain  mainly  on  paper  and  "are  far  from  being 
realized. "402  indeed,  it  is  said  that  concentration  of  industry 
and  population  has  continued  to  grow,  making  the  U.S.  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  nuclear  strikes.  Soviet  analysts  also  are  well  aware 
of  the  small  amount  of  U.S.  resources  devoted  in  the  federal 
budget  to  civil  defense. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  despite  exaggerated 
Soviet  claims  about  the  scope  of  U.S.  civil  defense,  Soviet 
analysts  are  well  aware  of  the  low  level  of  U.S.  civil  defense 
capabilities.  In  particular,  they  can  discount  any  significant 
U.S.  ability  to  protect  what. the  Soviets  consider  to  be  important 
elements  of  a  war-fighting  capability,  i.e.,  defense  industries, 
energy  systems,  transportation,  essential  workers,  etc. 


2.  Soviet  Views  of  Potential  U.S.  Vulnerabilities  to  Attack 


According  to  Soviet  spokesmen,  U.S.  vulnerability  to  nuclear 
attack  and  the  catastrophic  effects  of  such  an  attack  on  U.S. 
national  survival  arise  not  only  from  a  lack  of  an  effective  active 
and  passive  defense  capability,  but  especially  from  the  high  degree 
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of  concentration  of  U.S.  population  and  industry  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  regions.  For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  that: 

The  high  concentration  of  industry,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  main  capitalist  countries,  is  in 
obvious  contradiction  to  the  requirements  of  a  missile- 
nuclear  war.  It  results  in  giving  the  economic  regions 
the  significance  of  major  military-industrial  targets 
of  strategic  significance,  the  loss  of  which  would 
undermine  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  state  in 
wartime .404 

Soviet  spokesmen,  therefore,  like  to  claim  that  the  U.S.  has  failed 
to  carry  out  a  rational  distribution  of  its  industry  and  imply  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  destroy  it  than  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union's 
industry. 405 

In  the  early  1970s,  Soviet  publications  claimed  that  50  of 
the  largest  U.S.  cities  contained  42  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population,  and  that  80  percent  of  the  metallurgical  industry  and 
60  percent  of  the  electric  power  was  concentrated  in  the  northeast, 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  with  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle-Tacoma  regions  constituting  the  other  key  industrial 
centers .406 

Another  U.S.  vulnerability  which  Soviet  analysts  frequently 
emphasize  is  the  dependence  of  the  U.S.  on  overseas  sources  for 
various  essential  raw  materials.  This  dependence,  and  in  particula 
the  long  lines  of  overseas  communications  on  which  the  U.S.  must 
rely,  are  vulnerable  to  disruption . 407  It  is  claimed,  however, 
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that  the  U.S.  has  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  in  200  storage 
facilities  dispersed  throughout  the  country.40*^ 


Soviet  public  discussions  of  possible  U.S.  human  and  material 
losses  in  the  event  of  a  unrestrained  nuclear  war  usually  cite  U.S. 
estimates.  Presumably,  this  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  Soviets 
to  offer  their  own  estimates  and  lends  greater  credibility  to  the 
cited  numbers.  For  example,  Sokolovskiy,  citing  a  1965  statement 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  wrote  that  "strikes  by  Soviet 
strategic  missiles  against  only  200  U.S.  cities  could,  in  a  few 
hours,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  almost  150  million  people  and 
two-thirds  of  the  American  industrial  potential ." 4 00  or  again,  it 
is  said  that  according  to  American  studies,  nuclear  strikes  on  U.S. 
cities  would  kill  up  to  144  million  persons,  while  the  availability 
of  radiation  shelters  could  reduce  the  number  of  fatalities  to  95 
million  and  blast  shelters  would  lower  fatalities  to  70  million.410 
Using  American  figures,  Soviet  commentators  also  cite  the  possible 
dealth  of  10.3  million  people,  which  may  result  from  a  nuclear 
strike  against  the  Whiteman  missile  complex.411  Various  Soviet 
spokesmen  suggest  that  U.S.  loss  estimates  are  on  the  conservative 
side  and  that  actual  losses  would  be  even  larger.412 


3.  Soviet  Views  on  the  Influence  of  a  Lack  of  U.S.  War  Survival 
Capability  on  U.S.  Strategic  Doctrine,  Deterrence  and  Foreign 
Policies 


The  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  develop  a  significant  war  survival 
capability  probably  has  been  a  source  of  happy  surprise  as  well  as 
puzzlement  to  the  Soviets.  Obviously,  a  key  U.S.  objective  is 
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damage  avoidance  and  national  survival.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  claim 
to  see  the  evolution  of  U.S.  strategic  doctrine  since  "massive 
retaliation"  to  be  a  search  for  options  which  would  allow  the  U.S. 
to  avoid  or  limit  damage  to  itself  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  From  a  Soviet  viewpoint,  the  U.S.  problem 
of  damage  limitation  appears  further  compounded  by  its  primary 
reliance  on  a  retaliatory  strategy,  although,  as  was  noted,  the 
Soviets  do  not  discount  the  possibility  of  a  U.S.  first  counter¬ 
force  strike. 

The  Soviet  Union  obviously  has  sought  to  exploit  the  image  of 
"assured  destruction"  of  the  U.S.  and  to  reinforce  it,  in  order  to 
deter  U.S.  military  responses  to  Soviet  challenges,  to  limit  U.S. 
options  and  to  influence  U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  Moscow.  One  Soviet 
line  has  been  to  reject  all  U.S.  suggestions  to  limit  possible 
nuclear  conflicts.  The  Soviets  have  persistently  asserted  that  the 
U.S.  flexible  nuclear  strategies  and  selective  targeting  concepts 
are  merely  intended  to  facilitate  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
U.S.,  while  limiting  or  avoiding  damage  to  itself.  According  to 
Soviet  public  claims,  such  strategies  and  concepts  are  unrealistic. 
The  Soviets  persistently  warn  that  any  U.S.  initiation  or  resort 
to  nuclear  weapons,  all  the  more  so  against  Soviet  territory,  is 
highly  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  escalate  into  an  all-out  nuclear 
war,  which  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
of  its  NATO  allies.  The  Soviets  also  warn  that  the  danger  of  es¬ 
calation  is  inherent  in  any  East-West  military  confrontation 
initiated  or  provoked  by  the  West.  The  deterrence  value  of  such 
threats  is  obvious.  The  Soviets  hope  that  fear  of  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion  will  make  the  U.S.  increasingly  reluctant  to  risk  an  armed 
conf rontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  response  to  all  or  most 
Soviet  provocations  other  than  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.  itself. 

The  threat  of  destruction  of  the  U.S.  is  also  used  by  the 
Soviets  to  question  and  erode  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
deterrence  strategy.  For  example,  the  Soviets  assert  that  the 
"ruling  circles  of  the  imperialist  states  understand"  that  any 
war  initiation  by  them  would  lead  to  devasting  Soviet  retaliation 
and  to  such  large  losses  as  to  result  in  the  collapse  of  "the  entire 
imperialist  system. "413  As  was  noted,  they  also  argue  that  a  country 
cannot  rationally,  and  therefore  credibly,  threaten  nuclear  war  when 
it  knows  in  advance  that  a  war  would  lead  to  its  own  destruction. 
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The  irrationality  and  lack  of  credibility  of  such  a  threat  are 
reflected  both  in  the  fact  that  it  contradicts  the  primary  U.S.  ob¬ 
jectives  of  national  survival  and  damage  avoidance  and  that  its 
objective  is  not  a  favorable  war  outcome  for  the  U.S. 

Soviet  discussions  of  the  utility  of  civil  defense  argue,  at 
least  by  implication,  that  the  lack  of  such  capability  in  the  U.S. 
weakens  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  deterrence  strategy.  For 
example,  they  claim  that  civil  defense  strengthens  Soviet  deterrence 
of  aggression  by  the  West. 414  By  implication,  therefore,  the  lack 
of  civil  defense  in  the  U.S.  adversely  affects  the  credibility  of 
U.S.  deterrence.  Presumably,  this  is  compounded  by  the  great  con¬ 
centration  in  the  U.S.  of  population  and  industry  in  a  few  strategic 
regions  contrary  to  reasonable  precautions.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Soviets  claim,  civil  defense  and  war  survival  measures  in  general 
make  an  important  or  even  critical  contribution  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  military  operations  and  the  attainment  of  victory.  The 
lack  of  such  capabilities  in  the  U.S.  makes  a  successful  war  outcome 
for  it  unlikely  and,  consequently,  makes  resort  to  force  by  the  U.S. 
seem  futile.  Soviet  spokesmen  also  assert  that  in  the  U.S.  civil 
defense  serves  the  purpose  of  whipping  up  war  hysteria,  hostility 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  facilitates  further  U.S.  military  build-up. 
It  could  be  argued  that  if  the  Soviets  believe  that  a  civil  defense 
program  may  have  such  an  effect  in  the  U.S.,  this  lack  makes  the 
U.S.  appear  less  dangerous  and  consequently  weakens  the  credibility 
of  U.S.  deterrence  in  Soviet  perceptions. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  strategic  delivery 
systems  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  sought  to  exploit  the  U.S.  fear 
of  a  nuclear  war,  i.e.,  fear  of  "unacceptable"  damage  and  losses,  to 
bring  about  changes  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  Soviets  have  been 
asserting  all  along  that  the  changes  in  the  "correlation  of  forces," 
mainly  resulting  from  the  Soviet  buildup  of  strategic  capabilities, 
must  lead  the  U.S.  to  abandon  its  "from  a  position  of  strength" 
policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union  and  seek  "realistic"  accommodations 
with  it.  As  the  Soviets  claim  to  see  it,  U.S.  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  in  1972  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  U.S.  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  Soviet  arguments.  Thus, 
it  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  which  led  to  the 
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"change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  early  seventies"  was  the 
"incredibly  increased  destructive  force  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
development  of  the  delivery  vehicles,"  which  has  "put  an  end  to  the 
former  invulnerability  of  the  American  continent. 

Even  though  Soviet  public  pronouncements  continue  to  ascribe  to 
the  U.S.  a  desire  to  return  to  a  "position  of  strength"  policy,  they 
also  claim  that  fear  of  its  own  destruction  precludes  the  U.S.  from 
advancing  its  global  and  regional  foreign  political  and  strategic 
objectives.  Soviet  spokesmen  assert  that: 

Under  present  conditions,  America's  survival  as  a 
physical-geographic  complex  and  as  a  social-economic 
structure  primarily  calls  for  the  avoidance  of  a 
nuclear  catastrophe,  which  would  cause  irreparable 
harm  to  the  American  society.  For  this  reason,  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war  is  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  American  political  circles.  ...  On  this  plane, 
peaceful  coexistence  is  now  the  "categorical  impera¬ 
tive"  of  American  foreign  policy  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  bourgeoisie  as  well.^16 

The  Soviets  would  like,  of  course,  to  continue  to  weaken  U.S. 
confidence  in  its  deterrence  strategy  and  limit  its  utility  for 
U.S.  policy.  The  Soviet  line  in  this  respect  is  to  harp  on  the 
futility  of  the  U.S.  deterrence  policy.  Not  only  is  it  said  in 
response  to  U.S.  efforts  to  improve  the  credibility  and  flexibility 
of  its  deterrence  that  "the  policy  of  threatening  nuclear  war  does 
not  rank  among  the  realities  of  present-day  life,"4!7  but  it  is 
asserted  that: 

Many  sober-minded  politicians  and  scientists  in  the 
West  have  now  become  convinced  that  the  arms  race 
and  a  policy  built  on  so-called  "nuclear  deterrence" 
have  not  only  failed  to  yield  the  desired  results 
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for  imperialist  reaction,  but  are  increasingly  compli¬ 
cating  the  international  situation .  ^18 

The  Soviets  face  a  particular  problem,  however,  in  exploiting 
their  strategic  advantages  in  general,  specifically  their  advantages 
in  strategic  defense  and  war  survival  capabilities.  This  problem 
is  how  to  avoid  triggering  a  stepped-up  U.S.  effort  to  close  the 
gaps  and  neutralizing  or  denying  these  advantages  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  experience  of  the  early  1960s  has  shown  that  such 
attempts  can  generate  a  highly  undesirable  American  reaction  without 
necessarily  resulting  in  any  gains  for  the  Soviet  Union.  In  recent 
times,  therefore,  Soviet  public  declarations  are  aimed  at  denying 
the  existence  of  a  "Soviet  threat,"  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
strategic  superiority  over  the  U.S.  The  significance  of  the  Soviet 
active  and  civil  defense  programs  is  played  down,  with  the  latter 
being  described  as  a  humanitarian  endeavor  which  in  no  way  can 
affect  the  strategic  balance.  The  Soviets  obviously  seek  by  means 
of  their  declaratory  policy,  arms  control  negotiations  and  so  on  to 
restrain  U.S.  defense  programs,  while  retaining  the  option  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  their  advantages  at  some  critical  moment  in  a  crisis. 

B.  SOVIET  OPTIONS  AND  CAPABILITIES  FOR  EXPLOITING  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

MEASURES  IN  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT 

The  actual  stability  or  fragility  of  the  Soviet-U.S.  strategic 
equation  and  of  mutual  deterrence  under  conditions  of  "essential 
strategic  equivalence"  between  the  two  superpowers  has  yet  to  be 
tested  in  an  international  crisis.  Should  such  a  crisis  occur, 
especially  one  which  involves  a  coercive  test  of  strength  between 
the  U.S.  and  USSR,  its  management  and  outcome  will  be  largely 
affected  by  the  mutual  perceptions  of  and  images  of  resolves  pro¬ 
jected  by  them.  It  seems  likely  that  among  other  factors  these 
perceptions  and  images  would  be  influenced  by  any  significant  asym¬ 
metries  in  relative  vulnerabilities  and  potentials  for  risk  taking. 
In  particular,  under  conditions  of  explicit  or  implicit  threat  of 
dangerous  crisis  escalation,  such  asymmetries  may  lend  themselves 
to  exploitation  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
American  national  resolves  and  thereby  the  credibility  and  utility 
of  the  U.S.  deterrence  threat.  One  cannot  ignore,  therefore,  the 
possibility  that  in  such  a  crisis  the  Soviet  Union  may  manipulate 
and  exploit  by  means  of  declarations  and  actions  its  civil  defense 
capabilities  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  U.S.  at  a  disadvantage 
and  achieving  a  favorable  outcome  of  the  crisis  for  itself. 
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The  problem  which  the  Se'iet  Union  would  face  in  managing  a 
major  international  crisis  wo  Id  be  how  to  combine  sufficient 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  (and  its  allies)  to  give  way  and  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  Soviet  demands  while  controlling  U.S.  short  and  long-term 
responses  so  as  to  keep  Soviet  risks  and  costs  at  acceptable  levels. 
A  primary  target  of  Soviet  declaratory  policy,  diplomatic  moves  and 
actions  would  be  U.S.  national  resolve.  In  particular,  this  would 
include  Soviet  efforts  to  (a)  persuade  the  U.S.  that  the  potential 
risks  and  costs  of  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  greatly 
exceed  the  benefits  of  the  specific  U.S.  objectives,  and  (b)  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  rational  basis  for  showing  greater  resolve 
and  willingness  to  take  risks  and  for  believing  that  it  would  incur 
lower  costs  in  the  event  of  escalation.  From  the  Soviet  viewpoint, 
the  weakening  of  U.S.  resolve  would  affect  an  important  element  of 
the  overall  balance  of  forces  and  thereby  alter  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  exploitation  of  asymmetries  in  war  survival  and  speci¬ 
fically  civil  defense  capabilities  in  a  crisis  situation  offers 
a  number  of  possible  advantages.  First,  civil  defense  is  defensive 
in  character  and  its  manipulation  may  be  especially  well  suited  for 
Soviet  attempts  to  tread  the  fine  line  between  signalling  resolve 
and  greater  readiness  for  possible  crisis  escalation  without  pro¬ 
voking  or  panicking  the  opponent  into  drastic  and  dangerous  res¬ 
ponses.  Second,  the  prevailing  "fatalistic"  U.S.  official  and 
public  image  of  "assured  destruction"  of  the  U.S.  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  nuclear  war  makes  the  U.S.  vulnerable  to  a  test  of 
resolve  and  to  exploitation  of  images  of  asymmetries  in  relative 
vulnerabilities.  Third,  the  same  U.S.  image  of  war  outcome  makes 
the  U.S.  especially  sensitive  to  anticipated  asymmetries  in  human 
losses.  The  Soviet  ability  to  claim  to  hold  the  U.S.  population 
hostage  while  denying  a  similar  capability  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
possibility  that  in  a  nuclear  exchange  the  Soviet  Union  would  suffer 
far  fewer  civilian  casualties  than  the  U.S.  could  be  used  by  the 
Soviets  to  weaken  U.S.  resolve  while  strengthening  U.S.  perceptions 
of  Soviet  resolve  and  capabilities  for  risk  taking.  Fourth,  the 
wide  variety  of  measures  encompassed  by  civil  defense  and  their 
flexible  use  make  it  possible  in  the  course  of  a  crisis  to  signal 
and  demonstrate  various  and  escalating  levels  of  Soviet  resolve  and 
readiness  for  possible  conflict  escalation,  while  increasingly 
underscoring  the  asymmetries  in  U.S. -Soviet  damage-limiting  and 
war-survival  capabilities. 
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Below  are  some  possible,  but  obviously  speculative  uses  the 
Soviets  may  make  of  their  civil  defense  capabilities  for  crisis 
management  purposes.  Obviously,  civil  defense  measures  may  be  taken 
by  themselves  in  the  expectation  that  the  U.S.  would  detect  them, 
in  conjunction  with  various  military  moves  intended  to  enhance 
Soviet  military  readiness  as  a  precautionary  measure  or  in  order  to 
bring  greater  pressure  to  bear  on  the  U.S.  However,  the  discussion 
will  not  attempt  to  speculate  about  what  military  moves  the  Soviets 
might  make  nor  about  the  potential  crisis  scenarios  themselves. 

1.  Declaratory  Exploitation  of  Asymmetries  in  Potential  War 

Survival  Capabilities 

In  a  crisis  the  Soviet  Union  could  limit  itself  to  declaratory 
exploitation  of  the  asymmetries  in  U.S. -Soviet  war  survival  capa¬ 
bilities  in  order  to  increase  U.S.  public  concern  with  and  awareness 
of  the  risks  entailed  for  the  U.S.  in  a  possible  crisis  escalation 
and  thereby  weaken  U.S.  resolve.  Such  a  campaign  could  be  conducted 
at  various  levels,  but  would  probably  receive  the  greatest  public 
attention  in  the  U.S.  if  the  appropriate  statements  were  made  by 
top  Soviet  political  or  military  leaders.  Major  editorials  in 
Pravda  or  I xvestiia  would  also  be  widely  reported  in  the  U.S.  The 
Soviet  line  could  assert  that  U.S.  policy  and  objectives  in  the 
crisis,  risk  dangerous  escalation  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  firmly 
resolved  not  to  retreat  from  its  position.  With  this  could  be 
coupled  an  assertion  that  according  to  American  estimates  up  to 
140  million  Americans  may  be  killed  if  the  U.S.  provokes  a  nuclear 
war,  while  the  Soviet  "humanitarian"  civil  defense  program  and 
other  defensive  measures  will  assure  that  Soviet  losses  would  be 
small.  Th°  Soviet  line  would  attempt  to  cast  doubts  on  U.S. 
rationality  for  pursuing  a  policy  which  risks  such  high  costs  while 
suggesting  that  the  risk  may  be  tolerable  to  the  Sovie*-  Union  and, 
therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  rational  basis  for  its  re¬ 
solve.  In  effect,  this  would  constitute  a  Soviet  attempt  at  black¬ 
mail  of  the  U.S.,  based  on  the  asymmetry  of  respective  war  survival 
capabilities  coupled  with  a  Soviet  exploitation  of  the  U.S.  image 
of  "assured  destruction"  of  the  U.S.  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

The  Soviets  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  such  statements, 
especially  if  they  are  issued  by  high  placed  Soviet  spokesmen,  will 
be  given  wide  dissemination  by  the  U.S.  mass  media  and  will  receive 
a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  U.S.  public  and  officials.  It  is 
also  likely  that  such  statements  would  be  given  a  great  deal  of 
credence,  certainly  insofar  as  their  projection  of  potential  U.S. 
human  losses  and  damage  are  concerned.  While  Soviet  claims  that 
the  USSR's  losses  would  be  tolerable  may  be  questioned,  there  would 
be  greater  uncertainty  about  them  than  about  projected  U.S.  losses 
and  consequently  also  about  agreements  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S. 
should  stand  pat  and  call  the  Soviet  bluff.  Issued  in  the  midst 
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of  a  major  crisis,  such  Soviet  declarations  may  generate  a  certain 
amount  of  panic  in  the  U.S.  population  as  well  as  growing  divisions 
in  public  opinion.  They  could  result  in  substantial  voluntary 
evacuation,  reduction  in  productivity,  runs  on  food,  supplies,  banks, 
etc.,  demonstrations  and  agitation  by  various  activist  groups  and 
frightened  citizens,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  the  actual  effect  such 
declarations  may  have  on  U.S.  national  resolve  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  including  the  national  mood  and  concensus  in  support  of 
U.S.  policy  and  objectives,  degree  of  public  confidence  in  the 
government,  the  effectiveness  of  its  countervailing  declaratory 
policy  measures,  public  and  official  perceptions  of  Soviet  strength, 
weaknesses  and  resolve,  and  so  on. 

This  particular  Soviet  move  may  also  have  its  own  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  that  it  is  likely  to  alarm  the  Soviet  population. 
Inevitably  it  would  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  population  questions 
about  their  potential  losses  and  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
would  be  especially  the  case  if,  as  is  likely,  Soviet  propaganda 
harps  on  the  danger  of  escalation  of  the  crisis,  even  if  it  assigns 
sole  responsibility  for  it  to  the  U.S.  The  Soviet  public  may  not 
share  the  optimistic  view  suggested  by  the  declaration  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  civil  defense  and  Soviet  damage- 
limiting  capabilities.  Of  course,  the  Soviet  authorities  are  likely 
to  be  in  a  better  position  than  their  American  counterpart  in  con¬ 
trolling  public  behavior  and  public  expressions  of  fear  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  policy.  Past  Soviet  crisis  experience  indicates  that  Soviet 
images  of  leadership  resolve  and  of  public  support  for  it  can  be 
easily  maintained  and  orchestrated  regardless  of  the  private  doubts 
and  fears  of  the  citizens. 

2.  Escalating  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Readiness  Measures 

Soviet  civil  defense  measures  lend  themselves  to  overt  or  con¬ 
cealed  implementation  and  also  the  non- threatening  and  threatening 
demonstrations  of  Soviet  resolve  and  readiness.  Presumably,  the 
concealment  of  measures  would  be  either  precautionary,  intended  to 
achieve  non-provocative  enhancement  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
posture  and  readiness  to  meet  a  possible  U.S.  threat  or  to  prevent 
U.S.  countervailing  moves  during  the  period  of  their  implementation 
so  as  to  confront  the  U.S.  with  an  exploitable  higher  level  of 
civil  defense  readiness  and  capabilities.  Exploitation  can  be 
achieved  by  allowing  the  U.S.  to  detect  the  higher  state  of  Soviet 
civil  defense  readiness  upon  its  completion  or  by  pointing  out  its 
existence  and  implication  in  public  declarations.  The  distinction 
between  non-provocative  and  provocative  or  threatening  civil  defense 
measures  would  presumably  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  measures 
appear  to  enhance  Soviet  readiness  for  a  first  strike  and  whether 
they  indicate  the  existence  of  an  immediate  or  only  potential 
improvement  in  Soviet  war  survival  capabilities.  One  could  assume 


that  civil  defense  measures  which  do  not  involve  massive  population 
movements  or  large-scale  construction  throughout  Soviet  territory 
could  be  more  readily  concealed  or  may  be  more  difficult  to  detect. 

In  considering  the  elements  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program,  there  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  measures  which  could  be 
implemented  in  an  overt  or  covert  manner  to  enhance  Soviet  civil 
defense  capabilities  without  appearing  excessively  provocative  or 
threatening.  For  example,  such  measures  could  include: 

(a)  accelerated  preparation  of  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
to  receive,  house,  feed  and  shelter  urban  evacuees; 

(b)  initiate  shift  of  enterprises  from  civilian  to  defense 
production ; 

(c)  accelerate  stockpiling  of  critical  supplies  and  equipment; 

(d)  initiate  construction  of  expedient  blast  shelters  at 
enterprises  and  important  installations; 

(e)  dispersal  of  select  reserve  equipment  and  supplies  by 
important  enterprises,  railroads,  etc.; 

(f)  construction  of  expedient  blast  shelters  in  cities  exclu¬ 
ding  those  where  permanent  foreign  observers  (for  example,  embassies) 
are  located; 

(g)  bringing  existing  shelters  to  a  state  of  full  readiness 
including  stocking  them  with  food  and  water; 

(h)  concealed  relocation  of  enterprises  slated  to  be  moved  in 
wartime  to  concealed,  hardened  facilities; 

(i)  concealed  relocation  of  key  leadership  elements  to  out- 
of-city  command-posts; 

(j)  construction  of  expedient  blast  shelters  in  all  cities; 

(k)  concealed  dispersal  of  troops  from  their  normal  locations 
and  construction  of  shelters  for  military  personnel; 

(l)  concealed  or  publicized  evacuation  of  leadership,  elite 
and  essential  worker  elements  from  cities  without  permanent  foreign 
observers ; 

(m)  concealed  or  publicized  limited  evacuation  of  leadership, 
elite  and  essential  worker  elements  from  all  potential  target 
cities . 
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One  should  note  that  none  of  these  possible  measures  would 
require  public  announcements  for  their  implementation.  All  could 
be  initiated  on  the  basis  of  secret  orders  and  directives  to  the 
affected  organizations,  personnel  and  civil  defense  staffs.  For 
example,  the  employees  of  institutions,  installations  and  enter¬ 
prises  could  be  given  their  orders  to  implement  their  organizations' 
relocation  plans  by  their  chiefs  or  managers,  as  is  now  practiced 
during  exercises,  without  resort  to  public  announcements . 4 1 9  of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the  option  of  publicizing  any 
or  most  of  these  measures  wither  at  once  or  in  incremental  steps 
to  reflect  growing  Soviet  resolve  and  increasing  state  of  readiness. 
In  such  a  case,  some  of  these  measures  are  likely  to  appear  more 
threatening  to  the  U.S.  than  others.  For  example,  measures  (a) 
through  (f)  may  be  relatively  non-threatening ,  while  those  from  (g) 
through  (m)  may  appear  to  be  progressively  more  threatening,  al¬ 
though  they  would  still  fall  short  of  projecting  an  image  of  final 
readiness  of  USSR  civil  defense  for  war.  In  any  event,  the  Soviets 
a  t.  e  likely  to  try  to  conceal  certain  measures,  such  as  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  top  leadership  elements  and  of  select  enterprises  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  mobilization  of  the  industry  for  defense  pro¬ 
duction  . 

The  Soviets  would  also  have  the  option  of  attempting  to 
implement  many  or  all  of  these  measures  in  the  guise  and  under  the 
cover  of  civil  defense  exercises.  The  holding  of  these  exercises 
could  be  made  public  and  would  serve  to  underscore  Soviet  civil 
defense  capabilities  and  readiness  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage 
in  the  management  of  the  crisis.  The  Soviets  could  also  not 
publicize  the  holding  of  the  exercises  themselves  until  their  com¬ 
pletion  at  which  time  public  discussion  of  the  resulting  enhancement 
of  Soviet  civil  defense  capabilities  could  be  used  for  their  purpose 
Both  approaches  would  have  advantages  as  well  as  drawbacks.  The 
public  announcement  of  the  exercises  would  guard  against  U.S. 
detection  of  Soviet  efforts  to  enhance  their  civil  defense  readiness 
and  would  make  them  appear  to  be  less  provocative.  The  announcement 
may  nevertheless  make  the  U.S.  nervous  and  provoke  U.S.  counter¬ 
measures.  Concealment  of  the  holding  of  the  exercises  may  avoid 
the  latter  if  they  can  be  successfully  concealed,  but  would  make 
them  appear  more  threatening  if  detected  and  risk  provoking  an 
overreaction  by  the  U.S. 


For  example,  see  Colonel  A.  Zaitsev,  "For  Those  Who  Teach:  An 
Important  Method  of  Protection,"  Voennye  Znaniya,  No.  8,  August 
1978,  p.  28. 
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3.  Urban  Evacuation  as  an  Instrument  for  Crisis  Management 

The  most  dramatic  and,  from  the  U.S.  viewpoint,  threatening 
measure  which  the  Soviets  could  employ  in  order  to  gain  leverage  in 
the  management  of  the  crisis  would  be  the  large-scale  evacuation  of 
Soviet  cities.  Given  the  high  costs  of  such  an  evacuation,  its  dis¬ 
ruptive  effects  on  normal  activities  and  economic  production,  as 
well  as  the  fears  and  tensions  it  would  be  likely  to  generate  among 
the  Soviet  population,  resort  to  it  would  be  an  extreme  exercise  in 
Soviet  br inksmanship  and  blackmail  of  the  U.S.  It  is  likely  that 
the  evacuation  would  be  perceived  by  the  U.S.  as  an  attempt  to  place 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  war  footing.  It  would  raise  the  question 
whether  having  paid  the  price  entailed  in  the  evacuation,  the 
Soviets  would  not  be  greatly  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  to  initiate  military  operations  or  even  a  nuclear 
strike  on  the  U.S.  In  any  event,  such  an  evacuation  would  lend  to 
the  Soviet  Union  an  image  of  maximum  resolve  and  readiness  for  war. 

In  exploiting  this  measure  for  crisis  management  purposes,  the 
Soviets  would  have  several  options.  They  could  announce  the 
immediate  initiation  of  the  evacuation  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
crisis,  and  exploit  the  fact  of  this  announcement  to  gain  conces¬ 
sions.  Since  the  implementation  of  the  evacuation  takes  some  time, 
and  at  least  by  implication  the  strategic  balance  and  the  U.S.  nego¬ 
tiating  position  would  be  adversely  affected  by  its  completion,  the 
U.S.  would  be  pressured  to  make  concessions  before  the  evacuation  is 
completed  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  called  off  in  order  to  reestablish 
a  state  of  mutual  vulnerability.  Of  course,  in  actual  practice  the 
Soviet  authorities  would  have  some  control  over  the  rate  of  the 
evacuation  and  could  stretch  out  the  time  for  its  completion,  which 
would  also  make  this  operation  less  disruptive  and  possibly  also 
less  costly. 

Alternatively,  the  Soviet  Union  could  announce  the  start  of 
preparatory  measures  for  the  evacuation  while  postponing  its  initia¬ 
tion  for  some  specific  length  of  time  and  making  this  deferment  con¬ 
tingent  on  some  specific  American  concessions.  In  this  case,  the 
Soviets  would  attempt  to  use  the  threat  of  initiation  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion  to  gain  advantages  in  the  management  of  the  crisis.  Presumably, 
the  Soviets  would  use  the  time  to  implement  measures  which  would 
facilitate  a  rapid  evacuation  if  this  becomes  necessary  as  the  next 
step  in  the  escalation  of  Soviet  civil  defense  and  war  readiness 
measures.  Depending  on  Soviet  expectations  of  the  success  of  this 
attempted  blackmail  of  the  U.S.,  the  preliminary  period  would  be 
used  to  prepare  the  reception  areas  to  receive  the  evacuees,  and 
possibly  also  for  relocating  leadership  elements  and  selected  defense 
enterprises,  the  initiation  of  the  war  mobilization  of  the  economy, 
call-up  of  reservists  for  military  service,  and  so  on. 
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Both  approaches  would  underscore  the  asymmetry  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  civil  defense  capabilities  and  could  be  exploited  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  weaken  U.S.  resolve  and  yeneratc  panic  among  the 
American  population.  Both,  however,  would  not  be  without  risks  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  Moscow  would  have  to  take  into  account 
the  possibility  that  they  could  provoke  a  U.S.  preemptive  strike  or 
other  significant  countermeasures.  As  was  noted,  the  Soviets  do 
not  discount  the  possibility  of  the  U.S.  adopting  a  preemptive 
strike  strategy,  and  the  Soviets  have  to  be  concerned  that  such 
threatening  Soviet  moves  could  panic  the  U.S.  into  initiating  such 
strikes . 

In  all  probability,  the  sudden  initiation  of  large-scale  evac¬ 
uation  of  Soviet  cities  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  would  have  the 
greatest  shock  effect  on  the  U.S.,  but  it  may  also  be  fraught  with 
the  greatest  risk  of  provoking  a  U.S.  preemptive  attack.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  perceive  this  risk  to  be  lower  if  there  are  indications 
of  significant  divisions  in  U.S.  public  support  for  U.S.  policies 
and  objectives  in  the  crisis,  and  signs  of  growing  fear  among  the 
American  population  for  its  own  safety.  Soviet  threat  of  initiating 
the  evacuation  may  be  seen  as  less  likely  to  risk  provoking  an 
immediate  dangerous  U.S.  response,  because  it  leaves  time  for  nego¬ 
tiations  and  moves  to  prevent  its  implementation.  In  any  event,  it 
is  likely  that  Soviet  assessments  of  risks  in  the  use  of  evacuation 
to  gain  advantages  in  the  crisis  will  be  influenced  by  the  American 
domestic  situation  and  attitudes.  Under  favorable  conditions,  a 
situation  may  arise  where  a  dramatic  Soviet  move  such  as  the  initia¬ 
tion  or  threat  of  initiation  of  urban  evacuation  could  greatly 
reinforce  pressures  on  the  U.S.  leadership  to  make  the  concessions 
demanded  by  Moscow. 

4.  Civil  Defense  Measures  and  the  Threat  of  Limited  U.S.  Strikes 

One  possible  area  in  crisis  management  where  the  Soviets  are 
likely  to  exploit  asymmetries  is  potential  U.S. -Soviet  losses  and 
civil  defense  capabilities  in  the  possible  U.S.  threat  of  resort 
to  limited  nuclear  strikes  on  Soviet  military  targets.  Soviet 
declaratory  policy  in  response  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger ' s 
proposal  of  this  option  has  set  the  state  for  the  Soviet  response 
as  well  as  outlined  its  basic  content.  In  effect,  Soviet  declara¬ 
tory  policy  can  be  expected  to  focus  on  two  arguments  intended  to 
deter  the  U.S.  from  resorting  to  a  LNO.  These  arguments  would  be 
(a)  that  such  strikes  are  likely  to  cause  the  escalation  of  the 
conflict  into  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  and  (b)  that  even  if  the  ex¬ 
change  remains  limited,  the  U.S.  would  suffer  far  greater  human 
losses  from  it  than  the  Soviet  Union.  As  they  have  previously  done, 
the  Soviets  could  point  to  the  U.S.  studies  of  the  Whitman  AFB  case 
in  order  to  point  out  that  Soviet  limited  retaliatory  strikes 
against  U.S.  military  targets  would  result  in  millions  of  .American 


civilian  fatalities,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  capability  to 
protect  its  population,  would  not  suffer  similar  losses.  In  other 
words,  the  Soviets  could  exploit  the  asymmetries  in  the  relative 
vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  insist  that  be¬ 
cause  of  this  asymmetry  the  U.S.  threat  is  neither  rational  nor 
credible,  and  merely  reflects  the  U.S.  government's  disregard  for 
the  safety  of  the  American  people.  Statements  along  these  lines  by 
authoritative  Soviet  sources  underscoring  U.S.  vulnerability,  the 
asymmetry  in  U.S. -Soviet  civil  defense  capabilities  and  the  lack 
of  credibility  of  such  U.S.  deterrence  threats  could  be  used  to 
weaken  U.S.  resolves  and  the  negotiatory  position  of  the  U.S. 
government . 

Of  course,  in  a  crisis  situation,  U.S.  resolve  and  negotiatory 
positions  are  likely  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  manipulations 
of  U.S.  perceptions  of  potential  risks  and  losses  than  to  Soviet 
assertions  of  capabilities  to  limit  Soviet  losses  and  damage  in  the 
event  of  either  a  limited  or  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange.  The  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  the  issue  of  the  asymmetry  in  war-survival  and 
civil  defense  capabilities,  however,  would  allow  the  Soviet  to  olav 
on  these  risks  and  costs  to  the  U.S.,  while  at  the  same  time 
lending  greater  rationality  and  credibility  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
image  of  resolves  and  readiness  to  take  risks. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  persistent  theme  in  Soviet  military  publications  is  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  significance  of  the  "revolution"  in  military  affairs, 
brought  about  by  nuclear  weapons  and  missile  delivery  systems  for 
them  and  the  implications  of  this  "revolution"  for  deterrence,  war¬ 
fighting  and  war  outcomes.  One  aspect  of  this  "revolution,"  as  the 
Soviets  see  it  and  are  concerned  about,  is  the  new  problem  of  the 
vulnerability  of  the  "rear,"  i.e.,  homeland,  to  nuclear  strikes  and 
their  potential  consequences.  The  Soviets recogni ze  that  in  princi¬ 
ple  massive  nuclear  strikes  against  an  unprotected  state  can  destroy 
its  political,  social  and  economic  systems  and  its  capability  to 
wage  war,  and,  as  a  result,  bring  about  its  defeat  and  collapse. 

They  also  point  out  that  nuclear  strikes  can  inflict  in  a  short  time 
such  high  human  losses  and  damage  as  to  make  even  successful  mili¬ 
tary  operations  by  one's  armed  forces  meaningless  and  preclude  a 
favorable  war  outcome.  Finally,  the  Soviets  have  been  sensitive 
to  the  possibility  that  the  new  vulnerability  of  the  "rear"  could 
make  their  opponents'  nuclear  deterrence  threat  so  credible  and 
effective  as  to  neutralize  Soviet  military  power  and  deprive  it  of 
the  political  and  military  utility  and  of  the  advantages  in  peace 
and  war  to  be  derived  from  the  Soviet  Union's  buildup  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities. 

Because  of  Soviet  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  continuous 
and  irreconcilable  struggle  for  dominance  between  the  two  opposing 
systems  and,  consequently,  in  the  persistant  danger  of  war  between 
them,  as  well  as  because  of  a  desire  to  reap  political  benefits 
from  its  massive  investment  in  its  military  buildup,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sought  to  deal  with  this  nuclear  predicament.  In 
particular,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  erode,  if  not  neutralize, 
the  U.S.  ability  to  threaten  it  with  "unacceptable  damage,"  as  well 
as  to  avoid  what  it  sees  as  the  adverse  implications  for  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  balance  of  "mutual  vulnerability"  or  "mutual  assured 
destruction."  As  the  Soviets  point  out,  no  country  can  credibly 
and  rationally  threaten  another  with  war  when  both  know  that  it 
risks  its  own  "assured  destruction."  Starting  with  the  premise 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  decisive  rather  than  absolute,  the  Soviet 
approach  to  the  dilemma  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  search  for 
capabilities  and  strategies  which  would  preserve  and  reinforce  the 
credibility  and  utility  of  Soviet  military  power  for  deterrence, 
foreign  policy,  as  well  as  war-fighting  purposes,  and  effectively 
mitigate  the  nuclear  threat  to  the  Soviet  "rear." 

Consequently,  a  key  objective  of  Soviet  defense  preparedness 
and  war  strategy  is  assuring  the  war  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  better  yet,  as  it  has  also  been  described,  providing  for  its 
unilaterally  assured  survivability.  In  specific  terms,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  objective  requires  capabilities  to  assure  effective 
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support  of  the  armed  forces'  operations,  the  survival  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  the  CPSU  ’  s  coinmand  and  control,  and  of  essential  elements 
of  the  population  and  the  economy  for  the  successful  waging  of  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  must  be  able  to  emerge  from  the  war  with  sufficient 
power  to  control  its  defeated  enemies  as  well  as  deter  any  potential 
new  challengers,  and  have  the  means  to  assure  its  rapid  recovery  so 
as  to  ensure  its  position  of  global  preeminence.  In  other  words, 
the  Soviets  believe  a  nuclear  war  survival  capability  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  credible  and  effective  war-fighting  posture  and  for  a 
rational  war  winning  strategy.  As  the  Soviets  see  it,  such  a  pos¬ 
ture  and  strategy  can  provide  them  with  a  more  reliable  way  to  deter 
unwanted  wars  and  dangerous  confrontations,  thereby  facilitating  a 
safer  and  more  effective  pursuit  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives. 
It  also  improves  prospects  for  a  favorable  war  outcome  should  deter¬ 
rence  fail.  In  the  Soviets'  view,  superior  war  survival  or  damage- 
limiting  capabilities,  and  all  the  more  so  unilateral  ones,  can  not 
only  have  a  significant  influence  on  perceptions  as  well  as  the 
reality  of  the  two  systems'  "correlation  of  forces,"  but  also  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  balance  of  forces  in  the  course  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  on  its  outcome. 

Of  course,  civil  defense  is  but  one  element  of  a  comprehensive 
Soviet  war-fighting  and  war  survival  strategy.  This  strategy  com¬ 
bines  offensive  strategic  counterforce  strikes,  massive  active 
defense  and  large-scale  passive  defense.  The  latter  is  believed 
necessary  because  the  active  military  means  are  not  expected  to  be 
able  to  assure  the  timely  destruction  of  all  enemy  strategic  wea¬ 
pons  before  they  are  launched  or  reach  their  targets.  While  civil 
defense  is  likely  to  be  less  effective  in  the  event  that  the  enemy 
succeeds  in  delivering  a  massive  surprise  attack  despite  Soviet 
readiness  to  preempt  it,  nevertheless  it  would  be  expected  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  effects  of  such  an  attack  and  thereby  improve  the  Soviet 
Union's  chances  for  war  survival. 

Because  of  the  important  contributions  made  by  civil  defense 
to  damage  limitation  and  consequently  to  war-fighting  capabilities, 
system  and  national  survival  and  postwar  recovery,  the  Soviets 
regard  it  as  a  "component"  or  "integral"  part  of  their  strategic 
posture  and  planning.  The  Soviet  civil  defense  program  is  of  long 
standing  because  the  Soviet  leadership  has  always  been  concerned 
about  potential  enemy  countervalue  strikes  and  the  need  to  mitigate 
them.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  it  has  been  under  military 
control  since  the  early  1960s  and  headed  by  high  ranking  military 
men.  Furthermore,  following  the  signing  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty 
the  status  of  USSR  Civil  Defense  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense  has  been 
raised  by  making  it  a  service  of  the  armed  forces  and  its  chief  a 
Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  and  greater  efforts  and  investments 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  devoted  to  upgrading  its  capabilities 
and  state  of  readiness. 
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One  significant  post-1972  development  has  been  the  stated 
Soviet  intention  to  provide  sufficient  blast  shelter  spaces  to 
accommodate  the  "entire  population"  in  potential  target  cities  and 
installations.  The  attainment  of  this  objective,  starting  from  an 
already  large  existing  shelter  inventory,  would  improve  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  surprise  counterforce  strikes  by 
reducing  the  need  for  massive  pre-strike  urban  evacuation  which  may 
provide  the  U.S.  with  strategic  warning.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  retains  the  option  of  evacuating  and  dispersing  its 
urban  population  when  other  political  and  strategic  considerations 
as  well  as  circumstances  make  this  advisable.  Improvements  in 
Soviet  capabilities  for  sheltering-in-place  potentially  targeted 
elements  of  the  population  also  provide  the  Soviets,  as  they  see 
it,  with  greater  insurance  against  the  possibility  of  an  enemy 
nuclear  surprise  attack. 

In  assessing  Soviet  civil  defense  capabilities,  account  must  be 
taken  of  Soviet  priorities,  especially  as  they  apply  to  the  con¬ 
struction  and  availability  of  ready  blast  shelters.  The  Soviets  do 
not  see  a  need  for  a  uniform  system  of  protection  for  the  entire 
country  or  urban  populations.  Instead,  civil  defense  priorities 
are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  value  placed  on  individuals 
and  organizations  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  system  survival 
and  the  war  effort  and  also  in  accordance  with  Soviet  estimates  of 
the  probability  of  strikes  and  their  likely  magnitude  on  specific 
localities  and  military  as  well  as  civilian  installations. 

In  establishing  their  civil  defense  priorities  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  potential  threat  to  specific  targets,  the  Soviets 
appear  to  be  guided  primarily  by  their  own  strategic  targeting  doc¬ 
trine  and  priorities  rather  than  by  the  specifics  of  the  U.S. 
targeting  doctrine.  Soviet  sources  suggest  two  principal  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  that,  according  to  Soviet  views  on  the  character 
of  a  nuclear  war  and  strategic  targeting,  priority  is  given  to  the 
destruction  of  targets  which  have  "the  greatest  influence"  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  attainment  of  victory.  The  Soviets  not  only 
directly  relate  their  strategic  targeting  to  their  war-fighting 
strategy  and  objectives,  but  also  give  priority  to  the  protection 
of  similar  potential  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  i.e.,  those  most 
critical  for  the  survival  of  their  system  and  the  effective  waging 
of  war.  The  other  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  Soviets  expect 
the  U.S.  in  the  event  of  a  war  to  adopt  a  targeting  strategy  similar 
to  their  own,  because  it  is  best  suited  for  the  rational  waging  of 
the  nuclear  war  and  the  attainment  of  meaningful  war  objectives. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  appear  to  expect  the  U.S.  to  establish 
strategic  targeting  priorities  in  terms  of  war-fighting  requirements 
rather  than  punitive  objectives.  To  the  extent  that  U.S.  targeting 
would  not  be  in  line  with  the  requirements  of  effective  war-fighting 
and  the  pursuit  of  damage-limiting  and  war  winning  objectives,  it 
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is  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  Soviets  as  being  of  secondary  signifi¬ 
cance  and  as  constituting  a  potential  waste  of  American  strategic 
assets . 

In  accordance  with  Soviet  targeting  doctrine,  priority  in 
Soviet  civil  defense  is  given  to  the  protection  of  the  political, 
governmental  and  economic  command  and  control  system,  the  political, 
governmental,  managerial,  academic  and  scientific  "elite,"  defense 
and  defense-related  industries,  including  those  required  to  remain 
in  operation  in  wartime,  essential  workers,  transportation  and 
energy  systems,  other  important  elements  of  the  economy  needed  to 
sustain  the  war  effort  and  facilitate  recovery,  and  stockpiles. 

The  Soviet  do  not  appear  to  expect  that  the  population  would  be 
targeted  per  se,  but  large  elements  of  it  would  be  at  risk  because 
of  their  proximity  to  likely  enemy  targets.  Priorities  in  in-place 
protection  capabilities,  i.e.,  blast  shelters,  for  urban  populations 
is  determined  by  the  ranking  of  the  cities  in  accordance  with  the 
extent  of  the  presence  in  them  of  high  priority  targets.  The 
greater  the  number  of  such  targets  and  their  significance  for  Soviet 
system  survival  and  war-fighting  capabilities  in  a  city,  the  higher 
its  priority  is  likely  to  be  in  investments  in  protective  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  Soviet  approach  to  civil  defense  priorities  in  terms  of 
the  importance  of  individuals  and  organizations  and  Soviet  assess¬ 
ments  of  probable  targets  for  enemy  strikes  is  also  reflected  in 
the  establishment  of  five  classes  of  shelter  hardnesses. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  Soviets  not  only  assign  high  priority 
to  protection  measures  for  their  political,  governmental  and 
economic  leadership  elements,  but  implement  them  with  little  regard 
for  their  assessments  of  probable  enemy  targeting  priorities.  As  a 
result,  the  non-military  command  and  control  system  is  provided 
with  protection  at  all  levels.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  with 
redundant  shelters  at  places  of  work,  often  at  the  residences  of 
the  officials  and  at  out-of-city  command  posts.  One  feature  of  the 
Soviet  wartime  command  and  control  system  is  that  the  key  leader¬ 
ship  personnel,  at  least  below  national  level,  will  be  located  in 
appropriate  civil  defense  staff  command  posts.  Although  this  may 
constitute  a  potential  vulnerabi lity ,  the  large  number  of  such 
shelters,  their  dispersal  and  concealment  in  out-of-city  locations 
and  their  hardnesses  apparently  lead  the  Soviets  to  expect  that 
command  and  control  will  have  a  high  probability  of  surviving  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
nomenklatura  system  is  expected  to  assure  the  speedy  replacement 
of  destroyed  leadership  elements. 

No  doubt  the  most  essential  factor  of  the  Soviet  command  and 
control  system  will  be  its  capability  to  communicate,  not  only 
within  the  system,  but  also  to  the  population.  The  Soviets  are 
well  aware  of  this  and  apparently  seek  to  maintain  redundant 
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communication  systems.  Furthermore,  there  are  indications  that 
military  communication  facilities  may  be  used  temporarily  to 
substitute  for  destroyed  elements  of  the  civilian  command  and 
control  communication  network,  just  as  military  commanders  may  be 
temporarily  substituted  for  destroyed  civilian  leadership  elements. 

As  noted,  the  Soviets  also  assign  priority  to  the  protection  of 
various  elite  elements,  especially  so  in  localities  and  at  instal¬ 
lations  believed  to  be  likely  targets  for  enemy  strikes,  as  well  as 
to  the  essential  workers  of  enterprises,  utilities  and  services 
which  will  remain  in  operation  in  wartime.  Priority  is  also  given 
to  the  protection  of  school  children  and  students  and  to  medical 
personnel  at  important  urban  health  facilities  in  potential  target 
areas.  The  degree  of  shelter  protection  provided  to  the  general 
population  appears  to  be  directly  related  to  Soviet  views  on  the 
probability  of  particular  localities  being  targeted  by  the  enemy 
and  the  value  attributed  to  their  population.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  differentiated  geographic  distribution  of  ready  blast  shelter 
capacities.  Cities  with  high  priority  appear  to  have  large  shelter 
capacities  in  basement  and  detached  shelters,  as  well  as  subways, 
underground  garages  and  other  dual  purpose  protective  structures. 
Cities  with  low  priorities  may  have  shelters  for  their  leadership 
and  elite  elements,  school  children  and  students  and  essential 
workers,  but  only  limited  ready  shelter  spaces  for  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation.  Presumably,  in  an  emergency  protection  of  the  latter  will 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  construction  of  expedient  blast  and 
fallout  shelters  and  evacuation. 

There  is  a  possibility,  which  remains  to  be  verified,  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  tended  to  assign  greater  priority  to  shelter 
construction  for  the  protection  of  the  urban  population  in  what 
could  be  described  as  the  "white  heartland"  of  the  USSR,  i.e.,  the 
populations  of  the  RSFSR,  Ukraine  and  possibly  Belorussia.  They 
appear  to  show  less  concern  for  or  are  more  selective  in  providing 
ready  protection  for  the  general  population  in  other  ethnic  regions 
of  the  country.  The  Soviet  leadership  is  not  only  likely  to  regard 
the  preservation  of  this  heartland  as  being  critical  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  their  system  and  a  successful  war  effort  and,  therefore, 
expect  it  to  be  the  main  focus  of  enemy  strikes,  but  it  may  also 
consider  higher  population  losses  among  the  other  nationalities  to 
be  more  acceptable  and  of  lesser  significance.  If  this  were  to  be 
confirmed,  it  could  indicate  that  a  U.S.  threat  to  inflict  high 
casualties  on  the  more  vulnerable  non-European  Soviet  nationalities 
may  not  be  equated  by  the  Soviet  leadership  with  "unacceptable 
damage,"  and  may  be  viewed  by  it  as  constituting  a  possible  waste 
of  U.S.  strategic  assets. 
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Analysis  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  problem  of  preserving 
the  viability  of  the  economy  in  wartime  reveals  a  number  of  points 
of  special  interest.  The  first  is  the  importance  attributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  economic  command  and  control,  including 
managerial  personnel  at  individual  enterprises.  Second,  the  Soviets 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  temporary  economic  "regionalization" 
as  a  result  of  the  disruption  of  transportation  and  the  destruction 
of  important  enterprises  or  entire  economic  regions.  The  Soviets, 
therefore,  call  for  the  regions,  centers  and  complexes  to  develop 
capabilities  for  maintaining  independent  operations  on  the  basis 
of  locally  or  regionally  available  resources .  Third,  the  Soviets 
c  'ntinuc  to  stress  the  dual  economic  and  civil  defense  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  geographic  dispersal  of  Industry,  primarily 
of  new  enterprises,  and  the  creation  of  new  economic  regions  and 
complexes  in  locations  which  previous  had  little  or  no  industry  or 
which  are  near  new  energy  sources.  Fourth,  in  terms  of  greatest 
Soviet  concerns  and  priorities  for  protective  civil  defense 
measures,  their  focus  is  on  energy,  especially  electric  power, 
transportation,  defense  industries,  oil  and  chemical  industries, 
medium  and  light  machine-building  industries  and  electronic  indus¬ 
tries.  While  mining  and  heavy  machine-building  are  considered 
important  in  the  event  of  a  protracted  war  and  postwar  recovery, 
they  are  believed  to  be  less  significant  for  sustaining  a  relatively 
short  war  effort.  Furthermore,  doubts  are  expressed  about  the 
feasibility  of  providing  effective  protection  for  large  metallur¬ 
gical  enterprises.  The  Soviets,  however,  do  appear  to  believe 
that  their  various  measures  to  protect  the  other  priority  enter¬ 
prises  and  installations  can  not  only  limit  damage  to  them,  but 
assure  their  continued  operations,  as  well  as  the  rapid  repair  and 
restoration  of  damaged  installations. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  importance  attributed  in  Soviet 
planning  to  stockpiles,  not  only  of  military  equipment,  but  also  of 
food,  fuel,  raw  materials,  machinery,  spare  parts,  medical  supplies, 
and  so.  Soviet  discussions  indicate  that  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  about  the  ability  of  the  economy  during  the  most  intense 
phase  of  a  nuclear  war  to  assure  effective  support  of  the  armed 
forces  and  of  the  population.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  the  temporary  isolation  of  economic  regions, 
the  disruption  of  transportation,  and  a  requirement  for  massive 
repair  of  damage  and  for  urgent  replacement  of  destroyed  equipment. 
They  believe,  therefore,  that  ready  stockpiles  and  reserves  will 
play  a  critical  role  in  sustaining  military  operations,  essential 
economic  production  and  the  surviving  population.  The  survival  of 
the  stockpiles  is  assured  by  a  combination  of  dispersal  and  harden¬ 
ing  of  storage  sites  and  facilities. 


Soviet  plans  for  post-strike  damage-limiting  and  emergency 
repair  and  restoration  operations  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
civil  defense  forces,  military  civil  defense  troops  and  possibly 
supported  by  other  elements  of  the  armed  forces,  give  priority  to 
those  installations  and  facilities  which  are  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  war  effort.  In  particular,  this  applies  to  power 
sources  and  utilities  required  for  continued  industrial  production, 
enterprises  engaged  in  defense  production  and  transportation.  The 
Soviets  are  making  efforts  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  their  rail 
and  highway  transportation  systems  to  disruption  by  enemy  nuclear 
strikes  and  are  developing  significant  capabilities  for  rapid  repair 
of  damaged  lines,  roads,  bridges,  and  so  on.  This  activity  will  be 
conducted  by  transportation  personnel  as  well  as  military  railroad 
and  highway  construction  troops  which  posses  considerable  capabili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  experience  in  the  constructions  and  repair  of 
transportation  lines. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  the  Soviets  appear  to  count  on 
secrecy  and  concealment  to  help  protect  important  elements  of  their 
war  economy  from  attack.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  peacetime 
use  being  made  for  defense  production  of  partial  capabilities  of 
many  plants  primarily  engaged  in  production  for  the  civilian  sector 
and  to  Soviet  plans  for  the  war  mobilization  of  the  economy  and  its 
conversion  to  defense  production,  but  even  more  so  to  the  nature, 
number  and  locations  of  hardened  enterprises,  reserve  power  stations 
and  stockpiles,  the  types  and  number  of  enterprises  slated  for  re¬ 
location  in  time  of  crisis  and  the  locations  and  hardness  of  their 
assigned  out-of-city  stand-by  production  facilities,  the  extent  of 
protection  given  in  enterprises  to  the  most  valuable  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  so  on.  As  was  noted,  secrecy  and  concealment  are 
also  used  to  protect  the  locations  of  the  leadership  elements  and 
civil  defense  command  posts.  The  Soviets  also  attempt  to  maintain 
secrecy  about  the  specific  crisis  relocation  sites  to  which  the 
essential  workers  of  important  enterprises  and  organizations  will  be 
moved . 

Unlike  the  U.S.  where  probable  levels  of  losses  and  damage 
which  may  result  in  a  nuclear  war  are  widely  discussed,  the  Soviets 
give  no  authoritative  indication  of  the  level  of  losses  and  damage 
they  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  suffer  in  accordance  with  various 
war  scenarios.  Indeed,  the  only  scenario  the  Soviets  discuss  in 
any  detail  is  that  of  a  Soviet  preemptive  first  strike  on  the  U.S., 
executed  in  accordance  with  Soviet  targeting  doctrine.  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  the  Soviets  expect  to  suffer  high  levels 
of  material  damage  in  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  Soviet  authorities 
also  do  not  give  any  clear  indication  of  the  degree  of  confidence 
they  may  have  in  the  ability  of  their  civil  defense  measures  to 
reduce  losses  and  limit  damage.  Some  of  the  publications,  however, 
have  asserted  that  human  losses  may  be  kept  to  some  six  to  eight 
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percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  urban  population.  Even  so,  as  the 
continued  investments  in  and  efforts  to  improve  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  program  indicate,  the  Soviets  appear  to  expect  that  their 
civil  defense  preparations  will  make  an  important  contribution  to 
their  war  effort  and  to  system  and  national  survival  as  well  as 
facilitate  postwar  recovery.  Concerning  the  latter,  there  are  some 
indications  that  the  Soviets  hope  to  make  use  in  their  recovery  of 
surviving  Eastern  European  production  capacities  as  well  as  of  cap¬ 
tured  or  controlled  economic  resources  in  Western  Europe  and  else¬ 
where,  if  the  war  outcome  is  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  may  be  that  the  relatively  optimistic  Soviet  outlook  on 
prospects  for  the  Soviet  Union's  war  survival  is  in  part  influenced 
by  their  expectations  that  the  U.S.  would  not  or  could  not  target 
the  evacuated  and  dispersed  urban  population,  that  the  prospects 
of  survival  of  Soviet  shelters  is  enhanced  by  the  relatively  low 
yields  and  poor  hard-target  kill  capabilities  of  present  U.S.  SLBM 
warheads,  and  that  the  U.S.  strike  will  produce  relatively  little 
radioactive  fallout.  Such  expectations  appear  to  be  reflected  in 
Soviet  plans  to  provide  the  rural  population  and  urban  evacuees 
with  relatively  simple  fallout  shelters.  It  is  also  reflected  in 
Soviet  expectations  that  in  most  cases  the  duration  of  necessary 
shelter  occupancy  will  be  relatively  brief,  a  matter  of  a  few  days, 
rather  than  weeks,  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  plan  to  stock  the 
shelters  for  the  general  population  with  food  and  water  accordingly. 
Furthermore,  Soviet  plans  for  the  invitation  of  rescue,  damage- 
limiting  and  emergency  repair  and  restoration  operations  by  large 
contingents  of  civil  defense  forces  immediately  following  nuclear 
strikes  appear  to  reflect  an  assumption  that  these  forces  will  not 
be  generally  pinned  down  by  fallout  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
radiation  levels  in  the  zone  of  destruction  will  not  preclude  such 
activities.  Along  with  this,  the  deployment  of  large  civil  defense 
forces,  which  would  be  composed  principally  of  essential  workers, 
in  or  near  these  zones  suggests  a  Soviet  willingness  to  expose  them 
to  the  risk  of  possible  enemy  follow-on  strikes  in  the  same  general 
target  areas.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Soviets  tend  to 
discount  the  likelihood  that  the  U.S.  would  invest  significant 
portions  of  its  remaining  nuclear  assets  to  restrike  the  same  tar¬ 
get  . 


The  Soviets  are  aware  of  the  lack  of  an  effective  civil  defense 
program  in  the  U.S.  and  of  the  resulting  greater  vulnerability  of 
the  American  population  and  economy  to  attack,  which  they  say  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  greater  concentration  of  industries  and 
population  in  a  small  number  of  "strategic"  regions.  They  are  also 
well  aware  of  American  estimates  of  probable  losses  and  damage 
which  could  result  from  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.  They  appear 
to  believe  that  fear  of  destruction  of  the  U.S.  has  had  a  signifi¬ 
cant  or  even  decisive  effect  on  the  evolution  of  U.S.  strategy  and 


foreign  policy  and  that  the  lack  of  an  American  war  survival 
capability  is  a  factor  in  the  strategic  balance  and  an  element 
of  weakness  in  the  credibility  of  the  U . S .  deterrence  strategy. 


Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  can  and  would  exploit  the 
asymmetries  in  U.S. -Soviet  vulnerabilities  and  war  survival 
capabilities  for  crisis  management  purposes  cannot  be  predicted. 
There  is  no  historic  precedent  for  such  an  exploitation  of  civil 
defense  capabilities,  but  then  there  is  also  no  precedent  for  the 
levels  of  destruction  which  nuclear  weapons  can  inflict  and  the 
new  sensitivity  of  countries  and  their  populations  to  the  threat 
of  this  type  of  bombardment.  In  any  event,  the  possibility  cannot 
be  discounted  that  in  a  major  crisis,  especially  one  involving 
a  coercive  test  of  strength  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  threat  of  dangerous  crisis  escalation,  that  the  Soviets  would 
seek  to  gain  an  advantage  by  exploiting  its  civil  defense  capabili¬ 
ties  and  the  greater  U.S.  vulnerabilities  to  nuclear  attack  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  and  weaken  American  resolve.  The  defensive 
character  of  civil  defense  and  the  possibility  of  flexible  and 
escalating  use  of  its  measures  may  be  especially  well  suited  to 
this  purpose,  all  the  more  so  as  it  would  be  in  the  Soviet  interest 
to  try  to  preclude  American  overreactions  and  dangerous  responses. 
Soviet  declaratory  policy,  therefore,  may  seek  to  underscore  the 
"assured  destruction"  the  U.S.  risks  in  failing  to  make  concessions 
as  well  as  Soviet  superior  war  survival  capabilities  and  the 
rational  basis  these  provide  for  a  Soviet  show  of  greater  resolve 
and  willingness  to  take  risks. 

Soviet  uses  of  civil  defense  measures  in  support  of  their 
declaratory  policy  could  range  from  preparatory  steps  which,  while- 
enhancing  their  civil  defense  capability,  would  not  be  seen  as 
immediately  resulting  in  significant  reduction  of  Soviet  vulnera¬ 
bilities  to  attack,  to  measures  which  would  do  so.  Of  course,  many 
Soviet  measures  could  also  be  implemented  in  a  covert  manner  for 
precautionary  reasons  as  well  as  to  allow  t*  a  Soviets  to  exploit 
the  completion  of  their  implementation  to  pressure  the  U.S. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  most  dramatic  as  well  as 
threatening  step  would  be  the  massive  crisis  relocation  of  the 
urban  population.  The  Soviets  could  announce  its  immediate  initia¬ 
tion  or  could  threaten  its  initiation  at  some  specific  future  point 
in  time  if  the  U.S.  fails  to  make  desired  concessions.  This  move 
would  not  only  cause  great  anxiety  among  the  American  population 
and  possibly  result  in  considerable  disruption  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
but  it  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  completion  of  the  Soviet 
crisis  relocation  would  not  tempt  the  Soviet  leadership  to  initiate 
nuclear  aggression.  A  Soviet  decision  to  undertake  such  a  costly 
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and  potent  ia  L  ly  hitjh  risk  blackmail  move  may  hincjo  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  U.S.  domestic  situation  appears  in  Soviet  perceptions  to 
be  vulnerable  to  such  a  shock  treatment. 

Given  that  authoritative  Soviet  leaders  and  spokesmen  insist 
that  civil  defense  is  an  important  strategic  factor,  the  Soviets 
undoubtedly  take  into  account  in  their  assessments  of  the  strategic 
balance  the  asymmetry  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  in  civil 
defense  capabilities.  They  claim  to  be  guided  by  Lenin's  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  one  must  prepare  for  war  "seriously  or  not  at  all." 
In  their  view  serious  preparations  for  war  fighting  require  capabi¬ 
lities  for  assuring  the  primary  objective  which  is  the  country's 
war  survival.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as  Brezhnev 
has  made  clear,  neither  the  detente  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  nor 
SALT  will  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  its  efforts  to  continue  the 
improvement  of  Soviet  civil  defense  capabilities. 

Assessments  of  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  civil  defense  capa¬ 
bilities  are  to  a  significant,  but  possibly  diminishing  degree, 
scenario  dependent.  In  particular,  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  build 
up  their  inventories  of  ready  blast  shelters,  hardened  political, 
governmental  and  economic  C^,  protected  industrial  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  economic  installations  and  stockpiles,  the  dependence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  civil  defense  measures  on  substantial  early  warning 
may  decline.  At  the  same  time,  continuing  improvements  in  Soviet 
counterforce  and  active  defense  capabilities,  and  all  the  more  so 
possible  break-outs  in  these  systems,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  civil  defense.  This  combination  may  lead  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  believe  that  it  can  assure  the  war  survival  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  preservation  of  a  superior  war  fighting 
capability  in  the  face  of  U.S.  strategic  weapons  programs  for  the 
coming  decade. 

The  materials  examined  in  this  study  suggest  a  number  of 
possible  implications  for  U.S.  deterrence  and  defense  concerns: 

o  Assessments  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  and  of  its 

capabilities  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  Soviet  priority 
systems  and  value  judaments.  Generalizations  and  averaging 
of  capabilities  where  applied  to  the  USSR  as  a  whole  will  be 
misleading  and  of  little  value. 

o  The  primary  Soviet  concern  is  with  system  survival  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  an  effective  war  fighting  capability.  U.S.  strikes 
against  targets  which  do  not  affect  these  priorities  will 
likely  be  viewed  by  the  Soviets  as  being  of  secondary  signi¬ 
ficance  or  poss'bly  even  as  a  waste  of  U.S.  strategic  assets. 


o 


1 


The  targeting  of  Soviet  political-governmental-economic  C3  as 
a  specific  U.S.  deterrence  threat  is  likely  to  have  little 
effect  on  Soviet  perceptions  and  behavior  because  the  Soviets 
have  all  along  assumed  that  their  C3  would  be  targeted  and 
have  given  first  priority  to  its  protection. 

o  It  is  doubtful  that  a  U.S.  threat  to  weaken  Soviet  political 
controls  by  isolating  regions  inhabited  by  non-Russian  ethnic 
minorities  by  means  of  appropriate  strikes  will  significantly 
strengthen  the  U.S.  deterrence  threat  in  Soviet  perceptions. 

Not  only  does  the  Soviet  leadership  not  seem  to  anticipate  a 
revolt  of  these  minorities  under  nuclear  war  conditions,  but 
it  can  also  afford  a  temporary  loss  of  control  over  some  of 
them  if  this  does  not  dangerously  weaken  Soviet  war  fighting 
capabilities.  However,  there  are  indications  of  real  Soviet 
concern  about  the  possible  isolation  of  economic  regions  which 
could  result  in  a  decline  of  the  logistic  support  of  military 
operations . 

o  Soviet  hardening  programs  for  C3,  selected  industries  and  other 
important  installations,  as  well  as  stockpiles,  sugggest  a 
growing  requirement  for  U.S.  hard  target  kill  capabilities  when 
executing  countervalue  strikes. 

o  Secrecy  and  concealment  are  not  only  essential  elements  of 

Soviet  preparations  for  war  survival,  they  are  also  important 
multipliers  of  their  effectiveness.  Intelligence  collection 
of  information  on  important  Soviet  targets  should  be  sensitive 
to  Soviet  views  on  priorities  and  relative  values.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  it  should  focus  on  those  targets  which  the  Soviets  deem 
to  be  especially  sensitive  and  which  they  are  at  great  pains 
to  conceal  as  well  as  harden.  Most  notably  these  should 
include:  C3  command  posts,  hardened  industries  and  power 

plants,  stockpiles  and  repair  capabilities  and  protected  stand¬ 
by  sites  for  enterprises  slated  for  crisis  relocation. 

o  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  more  fully  assess  the  implications 
for  Soviet  perceptions  of  the  credibility  and  utility  of  U.S. 
deterrence,  U.S.  war  fighting  capabilities  and  targeting 
doctrine,  and  U.S.  potential  vulnerability  to  nuclear  blackmail 
as  a  result  of  the  present  asymmetry  in  U.S. -Soviet  war  survi¬ 
val  capabilities  and  strategies. 

o  There  is  a  need  to  assess  the  potential  vulnerabilities  of 

Soviet  civil  defense  plans  and  measures  and  their  implications 
for  U.S.  strategic  capabilities,  targeting  and  weapons  employ¬ 
ment  . 
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APPENDIX 

SOVIET  EXPERIENCE  WITH  LOSSES  AND  RECOVERY  DURING  WORLD  WAR  II 

Assessments  of  how  the  Soviet  Union  might  cope  with  the  de¬ 
struction  and  losses  resulting  from  a  nuclear  war  must  remain  to 
a  large  extent  speculative  in  the  absence  of  any  historic  experience 
with  such  a  war.  Indeed  there  is  no  experience  with  the  massive 
damage  to  control  systems,  populations  and  economies  as  well  as 
their  societal  effects  which  can  occur  in  extremely  compressed 
periods  of  time  in  a  nuclear  war.  Even  so,  in  terms  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  losses  of  human  life,  material  resources  and  damage  to  the 
national  economy,  as  well  as  approaches  to  postwar  recovery,  the 
experiences  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War  II  may  be  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  point  is  that  during  that  war  the  Soviet  Union  suffered 
losses  which,  in  their  magnitude,  approached  those  it  may  sustain 
in  a  nuclear  war.  Yet,  it  not  only  was  able  to  sustain  a  massive 
war  effort,  but  also  to  effect  a  rapid  recovery  following  the  war. 

Of  course,  there  are  important  differences  between  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  incurred  its  losses 
and  damage  during  World  War  II  and  those  it  may  suffer  in  a  nuclear 
war.  First,  the  losses  and  damage  in  World  War  II  were  incurred 
over  a  relatively  protracted  period  of  time,  i.e.,  months  and  years, 
while  it  is  likely  that  in  a  nuclear  war  the  damage  would  be 
inflicted  in  much  more  compressed  time.  Second,  in  World  War  II, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Soviet  territory  remained  safe  from  enemy 
attacks,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  a  nuclear  war.  Third, 
during  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  were  denied  temporary  access  to 
very  important  regions  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  Germans,  which  is  unlikely  to  happen  in  a  nuclear  war. 
Fourth,  during  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  did  not  have  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  the  protracted  contamination  of  major  areas,  or 
the  large-scale  exposure  of  the  population  to  radiation.  They  did, 
however,  have  to  cope  with  massive  casualties  as  well  as  widespread 
starvation  and  disease  among  the  population.  Even  so,  the  physical 
destruction,  while  slower  to  occur  in  World  War  II,  was  in  many 
rases  just  as  total  as  it  would  be  in  a  nuclear  war.  The  difference 
between  a  Stalingrad  bombed  and  shelled  into  rubble  and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  following  the  evacuation  of  its  residents  by  a  nuclear  strike 
may  be  largely  academic. 

In  assessing  Soviet  ability  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  nuclear 
strikes,  other  factors  also  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
SovieL  Union  has  undergone  groat  demographic  and  economic  changes 
since  World  War  II.  These  changes  are  reflected  in  the  growth  of 
the  Soviet  population  and  in  the  tremendous  growth  of  Soviet  indus¬ 
try  and  urbanization.  More  people  would  be  at  risk  in  a  nuclear 
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USSR's  total  territory,  it  constituted  the  main  populated,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  region  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
Baltic  states  (Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia),  Moldavia,  Ukraine, 
including  the  Crimea,  and  Belorussia,  were  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  large  sections  along  the  Russo-Finish  border.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  lost  important  industrial  and  agricultural  regions  and 
centers  in  the  RSFSR  such  as  Smolensk,  Orel,  Bryansk,  Kursk,  Rostov, 
Krasnodar,  Stavropol,  and  Stalingrad. 

The  areas  lost  to  German  occupation  accounted  for  some  40 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  USSR,  33  percent  of  its  gross 
industrial  output,  47  percent  of  sown  agricultural  areas,  45-50 
percent  of  the  livestock  and  55  percent  of  the  length  of  railroad 
lines. 1  Specifically,  the  regions  occuped  by  the  Germans  in  the 
second  half  of  1941  had  produced  before  the  war  63  percent  of  the 
country’s  coal,  68  percent  of  cast  iron,  58  percent  of  steel,  57 
percent  of  rolled  iron,  74  percent  of  coking  coal,  60  percent  of 
aluminum,  71  percent  of  iron  ore,  35  percent  of  manganese  ore, 

52  percent  of  cement,  42  percent  of  electrical  power,  87  percent 
of  sugar,  38  percent  of  grain. 2  Additional  losses  were  incurred 
in  1942  as  a  result  of  German  advances  into  the  northern  Caucasus 
and  to  Stalingrad,  temporarily  raising  the  loss  of  grain  production 
to  50  percent.1 2 3  in  the  course  of  the  war,  a  large  number  of  major 
Soviet  cities  were  occupied,  destroyed  or  besieged,  including 
Leningrad,  Minsk,  Gomel,  Vilnus,  Lvov,  Riga,  Tallinn,  Kishinev, 

Kiev,  Odessa,  Kharkov,  Krivoy-Rog,  Voronezh,  Rostov,  Dnepropetrovsk , 
Savastopol,  Donetsk,  Stalingrad,  etc.  Of  a  total  of  eleven  cities 
with  populations  of  500,000  or  more,  six  were  captured  or  besieged. 

A  large  portion  of  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  to  500,000 
suffered  a  similar  fate.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  suffered 
severe  human  losses  as  a  result  of  the  capture  of  large  elements  of 
the  population  by  the  Germans  and  battlefield  casualties.  Below  is 
further  specific  information  on  Soviet  World  War  II  losses. 

1  ~ 

N.A.  Voznesenskiy ,  The  Economy  of  the  USSR  During  World  War  II 
(Washington,  D.C.,  Public  Affairs  Press,  1948),  p.  94. 

2 

G  .  S  .  Kravchenko ,  Ekonomka_SSj3R_y_  Gody  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi 
Voiny  (The  Economy  of  the  USSR  During  the  Years  of  the  Great 
Fatherland  War)  (Moscow:  Ekonomika,  1970),  pp .  123-124;  Ya.  E. 
Chadaev,  Ekonomika  SSSR  v  Period  Velikoi  Otechestvennois  Voiny 
(The  Economy  of  the  USSR  During  the  Period  of  the  Great  Fatherland 
War)  (Moscow:  Mysl',  1965),  p.  63;  G.  Kosyachenko,  "The  Creation 
of  the  War  Economy  of  the  USSR  in  1941-1945,"  Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo  (Planned  Economy),  No.  5,  May  1 97  5~ ~5~2T_ 

3  . 

Chadaev,  p.  64. 
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1. 


Command  and  Control 


The  Soviet  governmental  and  party  authorities  suffered  loss 
of  control  over  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Germans.  This  resulted 
in  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  government'* workers  and  party 
members  who  had  remained  for  one  reason  or  another  in  the  occupied 
areas,  at  the  hand  of  Germans.  The  CPSU  was  also  weakened  by  the 
mobilization  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  of  over 
1,100,000  party  members  for  service  with  the  armed  forces.  Among 
them  were  many  "leading"  party  functionaries  from  all  levels  of 
the  party  organization . 4  For  example,  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war  91,000  party  members  out  of  a  total  of  236,000  members  of 
Moscow's  party  organization  departed  for  the  front,  while  in 
Leningrad  party  ranks  during  the  same  period  declined  by  70  percent, 
and  in  Odessa  by  90  percent. ^  Party  organizations  in  safe  cities 
further  east  lost  50  percent  or  more  of  their  membership,  including 
many  party  secretaries  from  oblast,  city  and  rayon  organizations. 

Casualties  among  party  members  serving  at  the  front  were  very 
high.  By  the  end  of  1941,  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million 
party  members  lost  their  lives  out  of  a  total  1.3  million  serving 
in  the  armed  forces. 6  in  all,  total  party  membership  declined  from 
4  million  in  June  1941,  to  3,064,000  by  the  end  of  that  year.4 5 6 7  The 
difference  represent  all  party  members  killed,  captured  by  the 
Germans,  or  who  remained  in  the  occupied  territories.  By  October 
1943,  the  encire  Communist  Party  of  the  Ukraine,  still  in  place,  hau 
only  approximately  1  percent  of  its  prewar  membership.8  In  Kursk, 


4 

Among  200,000  reservist  political  workers  called  up  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  14,000  were  "leading  party  workers  of  party  committees. 
Colonel  General  P.  Gorchakov,  "The  Immortal  Feat  of  the  Soviet 
People  and  its  Armed  Forces,"  Partiinaya  Zhizn  (Party  Life),  No.  9, 
May  1978,  p.  30. 

5 

Karl  W.  Ryavec,  editor,  Soviet  Society  and  the  Communist  Party 
(Amherst:  The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1978),  p.  116. 

6 

Ibid.  ,  pp.  114-115;  T.H.  Rigby,  Communist  Party  Membership  in  the 
USSR,  1917-1967  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press, 

1968) ,  pp.  250-251. 

7 

Rigby,  p.  251. 

8 

Ryavec,  p.  116. 
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in  April  1943,  the  party  organization  had  only  5,000  members,  com¬ 
pared  with  40,000  in  June  1941.9  The  majority  of  the  party  members 
in  Lithuania  and  Latvia  were  left  behind  and  perished. 

The  Party  made  up  for  its  losses  by  intensive  recruiting,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  armed  forces.  Even  so,  a  high  percentage  of  experi¬ 
enced  party  cadres  were  lost  and  the  party  organizations  in  the 
areas  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans  were  drastically 
weakened . 

The  preemptive  evacuation  of  party  cadres  and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  from  areas  threatened  by  the  German  advance  resulted  in  the 
revolt  of  a  number  of  small  ethnic  minority  groups,  such  as  the 
Crimean  Tartars,  Chechens,  Ingushs,  Balkars,  Kalmyks  and  Circassians 
Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  control 
apparatus,  the  Soviet  authorities  had  to  contend  with  guerrilla 
warfare  and  armed  resistance  in  the  Western  Ukraine  (primarily  areas 
annexed  from  Poland  in  1939)  and  the  Baltic  states. 

By  and  large,  however,  elements  of  the  population  collaborated 
with  the  Germans  only  after  they  came  under  German  occupation  or 
became  military  prisoners.  Even  so,  on  the  scale  of  the  Soviet 
war  effort  and  the  size  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  these  revolts 
and  instances  of  active  collaboration  with  the  enemy  had  little 
bearing  on  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  war. 

2.  Population  Losses  and  Decline  of  the  Labor  Force 

The  rapid  call-up  of  reservists  for  active  military  service, 
the  additional  formation  of  large  units  of  the  "Narodnoe  Opolcheniye 
(People's  Volunteer  Corps)  -*-9  mainly  recruited  among  workers  in 
cities  threatened  by  the  German  advance  and  the  territorial  gains 
by  the  invading  German  forces,  sharply  reduced  the  size  of  the  labor 
force.  The  average  number  of  workers  and  employers  in  the  national 
economy  declined  from  33.9  million  in  1940  to  19.8  million  in 

“9  ‘ 

Rigby,  p.  262. 

10 

About  400,000  Soviet  citizens,  mainly  workers  and  farmers,  served 
in  the  "narodnoe  opolcheniye."  Many  were  killed  or  captured  by 
the  Germans.  Sovetskaya  Voennaya  Entsiklopediya  (Soviet  Military 
Encyclopedia),  Vol.  6  (Moscow:  Voenizdat,  1978),  p.  497. 


November  1941,  and  18.4  million  in  1942.  While  the  overall  number 
of  workers  and  employers  declined  by  46  percent,  the  size  of  the 
work  force  employed  in  industry  declined  by  34.6  percent. ^  In 
part,  the  losses  in  the  industrial  labor  force  were  made  up  by 
recruitment  of  women  and  youth,  but  by  early  1942  the  defense 
industries  were  significantly  short  of  workers,  especially  of 
skilled  ones. -*-3  in  the  agricultural  sector,  women  and  adolescents 
became  the  principal  production  force. 

The  USSR  also  suffered  a  massive,  if  temporary,  loss  of  popu¬ 
lation  to  German  occupation.  In  1940  the  population  of  the  Baltic 
States,  Belorussia,  Moldavia  and  Ukraine  had  totaled  some  59  million 
and  some  65  million  had  lived  in  the  entire  territory  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  ^  According  to  Soviet  reports,  143,000  persons  out  of 
a  total  of  5.8  million  were  evacuated  from  the  Baltic  States,  1.5 
million  out  of  9.1  million  from  Belorussia,  and  3.5  million  out  of 
41.5  million  from  the  Ukraine.15  In  all,  some  25  million  persons 
were  evacuated  in  the  course  of  the  war,  17  million  of  them  during 
the  first  six  months  of  war  (of  whom  10  million  were  moved  by 
rail.)15  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1941-1942,  on  the  order  of 
45  to  50  million  Soviet  citizens  were  in  the  German  occupied  areas 
for  various  lengths  of  time,  representing  at  least  a  temporary  loss 
to  the  Soviet  state  of  some  25  percent  of  its  population.  Substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  these  citizens,  especially  Jews  and  those  in  parti¬ 
san  units,  were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  occupation.17  In 
addition,  large  numbers  of  residents  in  the  occupied  areas 
(apparently  over  6  million)  were  sent  to  German  as  slave  laborers 
or  voluntarily  elected  to  retreat  there  with  the  German  forces 
during  1944-1945.  Of  these,  a  substantial  number  remained  in  the 
West  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Kravchenko,  p.  127. 

12 

Ibid . 

13 

Ibid. ,  p .  109. 

14 

A.  Dali in,  German  Rule  in  Russia,  1941-1945  (New  York:  St. 
Martin's  Press,  1957),  p.  365. 

15 

Sh.  M.  Munchaev,  "The  Evacuation  of  the  Population  in  the  Years 
of  the  Great  Fatherland  War,"  Istoriya  SSSR  (History  of  the  USSR) 
No.  3,  May-June  1975,  pp.  135-136. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  137-138. 

^For  example,  see  N.S.  Khrushchev,  report  to  the  Ukrainian 

Supreme  Soviet,  March  1,  1944,  Bolshevik ,  No.  6,  March  1944,  p.  17 
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The  Soviet  armed  forces  also  suffered  heavy  losses.  During 
1941-1942  some  6  million  Soviet  soldiers  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  or  deserted  to  them.  Many  of  the  prisoners  died  in  capti¬ 
vity  (according  to  Soviet  claims  on  the  order  of  4  million).  Combat 
losses  were  also  extremely  heavy. 

Soviet  estimates  place  the  wartime  military  and  civilian  losses 
at  20  million.  In  addition,  some  three  million  servicemen  were 
disabled.  However,  the  Soviet  population  in  1945  has  been  estimated 
at  165  million,  as  compared  with  197  million  in  June  1941,  indicating 
a  decline  of  32  million.  Western  demographers  have  inferred  from 
the  1959  Soviet  population  census  that  the  total  demographic  loss 
suffered  by  the  Soviet  Union,  including  direct  wartime  losses  and 
lost  population  growth,  amounted  to  some  45  million  or  close  to  a 
quarter  of  the  mid-1941  population . Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union 
suffered  a  demographic  disaster  of  major  magnitude.  While  these 
losses  were  incurred  over  a  period  of  several  years,  their  size  is 
roughly  comparable  or  even  in  excess  of  the  fatalities  which  some 
Soviet  publications  claim  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  suffer  in  a 
nuclear  war,  i.e.,  six  to  eight  percent  of  the  urban  population. 

3.  Economic  Losses 


In  the  period  of  the  first  six  to  eight  months  of  the  war,  the 
Soviet  Union  suffered  a  staggering  decline  in  its  economy.  This 
was  caused  by  a  combination  of  destruction,  loss  to  German  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  evacuation  of  1,523  industrial  enterprises  (among 
them  1,360  large  ones)  to  eastern  regions  of  the  country.19  While 
the  latter  were  later  put  into  production,  their  relocation  also 
contributed  at  least  temporarily,  to  a  substantial  decline  in  indus¬ 
trial  production.  In  any  event,  the  speed  of  the  German  advance 
and  the  disruption  of  the  railroad  transportation  prevented  the 
evacuation  of  industries  from  the  most  westerly  regions  of  the 
country . 


18 

W.W.  Eason,  "The  Soviet  Population  Today:  An  Analysis  of  the 
First  Results  of  the  1959  Census,"  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1959; 
J.W.  Brackett,  "Demographic  Trends  and  Population  Policy  in  the 
Soviet  Union,"  in  Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power,  Studies 
Prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962), 
p.  510. 

19 

Kravchenko,  p.  113;  Chadaev,  p.  75.  A  good  deal  of  the  equipment 
was  moved  hastily,  with  little  control  and  with  no  indication  who 
owned  it,  or  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  sent.  Kosyachenko, 
pp.  66-67. 
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According  to  the  "official"  Soviet  history  of  the  war,  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  by  late  1941  is  summarized  as 
follows : 


In  the  late  autumn  of  1941  our  country  lived  through 
its  most  difficult  days,  both  militarily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  ...  By  the  end  of  October  1941,  not  a  single 
metallurgical  plant  in  the  South  was  operating.  Of 
the  blast  furnaces  in  operation  on  June  1,  1941,  only 
38.4  percent  were  working;  of  the  open-hearth  furnaces, 
only  52.6  percent;  of  the  electric  steel  smelting  fur¬ 
naces,  only  38.6  percent;  of  the  rolling  mills,  only 
52.2  percent.  Compared  with  June  1941,  metal  production 
amounted  to  32.4  percent  of  cast  iron,  42.3  percent  of 
steel,  and  42.5  percent  of  rolled  iron.  By  December 
1941,  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  comparison  with 
June  declined  by  more  than  four  times,  the  production 


of  steel  and  rolled  iron  by  more  than  three  times. 


20 


According  to  Soviet  sources,  by  January  1942,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  lost  among  others  303  defense  plants,  61  (58%)  blast  furnaces, 
204  (49%)  open  hearth  furnaces,  150  (46%)  rolling  mill  and  14  (80%) 
pipe  mills,  204  (87%)  coke  ovens,  100%  of  converters  and  73%  of 
electric  furnaces.2-1-  At  least  61  large  electric  power  stations 
were  lost  and  later  destroyed.22  Some  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
decline  in  essential  production  are  reflected  in  the  following 
table : 
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P.N.  Pospelov,  editor-in-chief,  Istoriya  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi 
Voiny  Sovetskogo  Soyuza  1941-1945  (History  of  the  Great  Father- 
land  War  of  the  Soviet  Union  1941-1945),  Vol.  2  (Moscow:  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Marxism-Leninism  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  1961), 

p.  160. 
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Monthly  Soviet  Production  for  July  1941  to  March  1942^ ^ 

(in  %  of  June  1941) 


1941 

1942 

July 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Jan . 

Feb . 

March 

Pig  Iron 

94 

71 

57 

34 

24 

23 

23 

20 

23 

Steel 

89 

72 

60 

45 

37 

36 

33 

29 

34 

Rolled  Iron 

90 

70 

54 

42 

34 

32 

30 

26 

30 

Coal 

105 

96 

62 

44 

37 

35 

33 

32 

35 

Oil 

102 

100 

95 

96 

69 

66 

62 

56 

62 

Metal  Leath 

26 

21 

22 

24 

Electric 

Power 

52 

Automobiles 

98 

96 

61 

48 

16 

17 

6 

4 

13 

For  a  large  number  of  industrial  categories,  February  1942 
marked  the  lowest  point  in  Soviet  output.  Some  increase  was 
achieved  thereafter  in  1942  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  surviving  capacities,  the  start-up  of  evacuated  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  completion  of  construction  of  new  enterprises  and 
electric  power  stations  in  the  secure  regions  of  the  country.  Even 
so,  the  production  in  1942  was  significantly  smaller  in  nearly  all 
categories  as  compared  to  1941.  For  example,  production  of  pig  iron 
was  34.6  percent  of  1941,  steel  45  percent,  rolled  iron  43  percent, 
coking  coal  37.3  percent,  pipes  39  percent,  iron  ore  39.5  percent, 
manganese  ore  33.4  percent,  metal  leath  51.6  percent  (and  39  percent 
of  1940  production),  oil  66  percent,  while  compared  to  1940,  coal 
output  was  down  to  45  percent,  cement  to  32  percent,  roofing  mate¬ 
rials  to  26  percent. ^4  Electric  power  output  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1942  was  50  percent  of  the  second  quarter  of  1941,  and  for  the 
year  1942  the  total  electric  output  was  60  percent  of  1940. 
Production  of  chemicals  also  suffered  considerable  decline.  For 
example,  the  output  of  caustic  soda  in  1942  was  44  percent  of  1940, 

23 

Ibid.,  pp.  130,  143,  144,  199. 

24 

Ibid . ,  pp.  129,  136,  140. 
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carbonated  soda  12  percent,  sulfuric  acid  41  percent,  and  synthetic 
ammonia  49  percent. 25  The  production  of  the  textile  industry  was 
62  percent  of  1940,  and  of  the  food  industry  42  percent. 26  Freight 
turnover  on  the  railroad  declined  from  95  billion  ton/km  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1941  to  43  billion  ton/km  in  the  first  quarter  of  1942.27 


As  was  noted,  the  Soviet  Union  lost  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  agricultural  production.  Consequently,  production  in  1942  as 
a  percentage  of  the  1940  production  was:  gross  agricultural  output 
38  percent,  grain  34  percent,  sunflower  seed  8  percent,  sugar  beets 
9  percent,  raw  cotton  59  percent,  and  flax  fiber  44  percent. 28  in 
1942  refined  sugar  production  was  5  percent  of  1940,  butter  49 
percent,  and  flour  54  percent. 29  The  overall  size  of  the  Soviet 
livestock  herd  had  declined  by  48  percent  by  January  1943,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  January  1941,  causing  a  sharp  drop  in  meat  and  milk 
production . ^  0 


An  exception  to  the  decline  was  the  nonferrous  metals  industry 
which  was  largely  located  in  the  non-German  occupied  regions  and 
was  able  to  increase  production.  The  decline  in  oil  production  was 
due  not  so  much  to  any  destruction  of  oil  fields  and  refineries  as 
to  technical  and  transportation  difficulties.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
also  fortunate  in  having  large  electric  power  producing  capacities 
in  the  non-occupied  regions.  It  was  able,  therefore,  to  supply 
needed  power  to  the  remaining  as  well  as  evacuated  industries. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  notice  that  during  the  period 
of  December  1941  to  February  1942,  or  some  six  to  eight  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Soviet  industrial  output  in  most  basic 
categories  was  down  by  an  average  of  some  70  percent,  as  compared 
to  prewar  production.  During  1942,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year,  production  was  down  by  an  average  of  60  percent,  and  more 
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than  that  in  agriculture.  In  effect,  therefore,  despite  increases 
in  production  after  February  1942,  Soviet  industry,  transportation 
and  agriculture  had  suffered  a  catastrophic,  if  to  some  extent, 
temporary  decline. 


In  the  couse  of  the  war,  the  German  occupied  areas  suffered 
extentive  physical  destruction.  In  addition,  the  Germans  removed 
a  considerable  amount  of  Soviet  property.  For  example,  Soviet 
sources  claim  that  during  the  war  14  steam  boilers,  1,400  electric 
turbines  and  11,300  electric  generators  were  sent  to  Germany  from 
looted  Soviet  electric  power  stations . ^  Similarly,  large  amounts 
of  industrial  machinery,  railroad  rolling  stock  and  agricultural 
equipment,  as  well  as  livestock  were  sent  to  Germany.  A  Soviet 
list  of  property  destroyed  or  looted,  published  after  the  war 
included : 


Partial  List  of  Destroyed  or  Looted  So v iet  Prop erty 2 2 


Factories 

Blast  furnaces 

Open  heath  furnaces 

Large  electric  power  stations 

Metal  cuttirg  machine  tools 

Hammers  and  Presses 

Coal  cutters 

Pneumatic  drills 

Spindles 

Weaving  looms 

Railroad  tracks  (in  kilometers) 

Railroad  bridges 
Locomotives 
Railroad  cars 

Passenger,  freight  &  steam  ships 
and  barges 

State  farms  (sovkhozes) 
Collective  farms  (kolkhozes) 
Tractors 
Combines 


31,850 

62 

213 

61 

175,000 

34,000 

2,700 

15,000 

3,000,000 

45,000 

65,000 

13,000 

15,800 

428,000 


(total  capacity 
5  million  kw) 


(50%  of  tracks  in 
occupied  areas) 


8,309 

1,876 

98,000 

137,000 

49,000 
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Ibid. ,  p.  147. 
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Voznesenskiy ,  pp.  95-96;  Kravchenko,  pp.  126,  144;  Army  General 
S.K.  Kurkotkin,  chief  editor,  Tyl  Sovetskikh  Vooruzhennykh 
Sil  v  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi  Voine  1941-1945  (The  Rear  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Great  Fatherland  War  1941-1945)  (Moscow: 
Voenizdat,  1977),  p.  522. 
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Partial  List  of  Destroyed  or  Looted  Soviet  Property  (continued) 


Grain  sowing  machines 
Threshing  machines 
Horses 
Cattle 

Cities  and  Towns 

Villages  and  rural  settlements 

Urban  dwellings* 


Rural  dwellings* 


Hospitals  and  clinics 


46,000 

35,000 

7,000,000 

17,000,000 

1,710 

17,000 

1,209,000  (about  50%  of  all 
urban  housing  in  the 
occupied  areas) 
3,500,000  (about  30%  of 
dwellings  in  the 
occupied  areas) 
39,000 


*Soviet  sources  also  claim  that  "about  25  million  people"  were 
left  homeless,  I.  Kuz'minov,  "The  Termination  of  the  War  and 
the  Shift  of  the  Economy  to  Peacetime  Development,"  Bolshevik , 
Nos.  17-18,  Septembc r  1945,  p.  34. 


The  Soviets  claim  that  the  overall  war  losses  constituted 
"about  30  percent  of  the  national  wealth  of  the  country."33  Some 
western  scholars  believe  that  the  permanent  losses  of  fixed  capi  al 
may  have  been  somewhat  smaller.34 


B.  WARTIME  RECOVERY  EFFORTS 


From  1942  through  1945  the  Soviet  Union  maintained  a  high  rate 
of  investment  in  new  fixed  capital  in  defense  industries,  metallurgy, 
coal  and  other  mining,  and  electric  power  generation  in  the  eastern 
regions  to  further  strengthen  war  production.  Also  in  this  period 
the  evacuated  enterprises  resumed  production,  adding  substantially 
to  the  volume  of  armaments  and  equipment  supplied  to  the  armed 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  however,  substantial  resources  were 
allocated  to  the  recovery  of  Soviet  territories  liberated  from  the 
Germans.  This  effort  became  increasingly  important  after  mid-1943. 
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Kurkotkin,  p.  522;  Yu.  Prikhodko,  Vostanovlenie  Industrii,  1942- 
1950  (Reconstruction  of  Industry,  1942-1950)  (Moscow:  Mysl', 
1973) ,  p.  3. 

34 

R.  Moors teen  and  R.P.  Powell,  The  Soviet  Capital  Stock,  1928-1962 
(Homewood,  Ill.,  1966)  p.  74. 
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The  problem  of  economic  recovery  of  the  liberated  territories 
was  complicated  by  a  shortage  of  cadres,  especially  party  cadres,  in 
those  areas.  As  each  area  was  liberated,  the  party  set  about 
rebuilding  its  organizations  and  membership.  While  the  armed  forces 
and  KGB  established  the  initial  control,  the  party  went  about  recon¬ 
stituting  city,  rayon  and  oblast  party  committees.  The  nucleus  of 
the  party  organization  consisted  of  the  underground  members  who  had 
survived  under  German  occupation,  after  they  had  been  carefully 
screened;  new  cadres  who  came  in  with  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  and 
evacuated  party  members  who  returned  from  the  eastern  regions.  To 
these  were  then  added  new  local  recruits . ^  Groups  of  party  members 
were  organized  in  the  liberated  areas  to  be  installed  as  the  party 
nucleus  in  the  areas  still  awaiting  to  be  liberated.36  The  main 
buildup  of  the  party  organization  in  the  liberated  territories, 
however,  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  war,  following  the  demobil¬ 
ization  of  Soviet  soldiers.  For  example,  the  Ukraine,  which  before 
the  war  had  521,000  party  members  and  candidates,  had  in  the  liber¬ 
ated  portions  of  it  5,615  in  October  1943,  16,816  in  November  1943, 
55,931  in  January  1944,  115,595  by  July  1944,  and  195,764  by  July 
1 9  4  5 . 3  7 

In  February  1943  the  State  Planning  Commission  (Gosplan)  was 
charged  with  drawing  up  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  liberated 
regions  for  1943-1947.  In  August  1943  a  Joint  Party-Government 
decree  was  issued  on  "urgent  reconstruction  measures."  The  State 
Planning  Commission  established  a  Directorate  of  Economic  Recon¬ 
struction  in  the  Liberated  Regions,  which  set  reconstruction  prior¬ 
ities,  inventoried  available  assets  and  planned  their  utilization. 3^ 
In  addition,  there  was  established  a  Committee  for  Reconstruction 
of  Liberated  Regions,  under  the  Council  of  Peoples’  Commissars 
(now  called  Council  of  Ministers) ,  to  administer  the  implementation 

__  _  — — 

Rigby,  pp.  262-264;  Pospelov,  Istoriya  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi 

Voiny  Sovetskogo  Soyuza, _ 1941-1945 ,  Vol.  4  (Moscow:  Institute 

of  Marxism-Leninism,  1962),  pp.  617-627. 
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Rigby,  p.  263. 
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Ibid . ,  p .  265 . 

38 

Prikhodko,  p.  15. 


of  the  Council's  plans.  To  assure  the  rapid  reconstruction  o! 
important,  enterprises  and  to  cut  through  bottlenecks,  tL  ir  restora¬ 
tion  was  supervised  by  special  representatives  of  the  State  Def ease 
Committee  (GKO),  Party  Central  Committee,  and  Council  of  Peoples' 
Commiss  In  1943,  16.3  percent  of  total  Soviet  capital  invest¬ 

ment  went  for  reconstruction,  and  in  1944,  it  rose  to  41.6  percent. 

Soviet  economic  restoration  in  the  liberated  regions  focused 
mainly  on  those  sectors  and  installations  which  could  contribute 
to  the  war.  It  was  said  that  "raisinq  and  consolidating  heavy 
industry--coal  and  oil  industries,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  electric  power  stations--must  be  the  leading  link  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  economy  of  the  liberated  regions. 

The  initial  effort  centered  on  the  restoration  of  the  Mosbass 
coal  mining  region  near  Moscow  which  had  been  recaptured  in  late 
1941  after  a  brief  but  destructive  German  occupation.  In  the 
restoration  of  these  mines,  6,000  evacuated  coal  miners  from  the 
Donbass  were  used  as  well  as  Moscow  subway  builders  and  improvised 
machinery  produced  by  Moscow's  plants.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  Mosbass  coal  output  was  restored  to  the  prewar  levtd 
by  October  1942,  and  by  1944  its  output  was  more  than  double  that 

After  a  false  start  in  1942  following  the  temporary  recapture 
of  Rostov,  reconstruction  of  liberated  areas  be.gan  in  earnst  after 
mid-1943  in  the  wake  of  the  Kursk  offensive.  There  were  three 
main  considerations  which  motivated  Soviet  urgency  to  begin  the 
rccons truction  of  the  liberated  areas  immediately  following  their 
liberation.  One  was  the  need  to  further  strengthen  the  Soviet 
economy  and  especially  defense  production.  Another  was  to  shorten 
the  lines  of  logistic  support  to  the  armed  forces,  because  most 
of  their  support  had  been  coming  from  the  eastern  regions  of  the 
country,  which  were  far  removed  from  the  front.  Finally,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  sustain  and  employ  the  liberated  popu¬ 
lation  . 
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Priority  in  the  reconstruction  program  was  given  to  railroads, 
coal,  electric  power,  metallurgy,  and  defense  enterprises . 4 1  in 
essence,  efforts  were  concentrated  predominantly  on  those  industries 
which  could  make  an  early  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  same 
industries,  however,  were  very  suited  to  facilitate  the  postwar 
recovery.  To  expedite  the  recovery,  use  was  made  of  many  of  the 
previously  evacuated  construction  organizations,  as  well  as  of 
specialists  on  active  duty  with  the  armed  forces. 

A  major  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  Donbass  coal  mining 
region  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  iron  and  steel  industries. 

By  the  end  of  1944,  106  main  mines  were  in  operation,  including 
67  at  full  capacity,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  29.2  million  tons.42 
By  1945,  123  basic  coal  mines  and  506  medium  or  small  mines  had  been 
put  back  into  operation,  and  coal  extraction  in  the  Ukraine  reached 
36  percent  of  its  prewar  level.42  Along  with  coal,  major  efforts 
were  made  in  1944  to  rebuild  33  iron  ore  mines  in  the  Krivoy  Rog 
basin.  By  1945,  these  and  other  Ukrainian  iron  ore  mines  produced 
at  leat  19  percent  of  the  prewar  level.44 

Revival  of  industry  also  proceeding  fairly  rapidly  despite 
difficulties  in  obtaining  replacement  machinery  and  equipment 
because  most  of  Soviet  industries  worked  for  defense.  Even  so, 
during  1943-1944,  the  Soviets  succeeded  in  putting  back  into 
operation:  electric  power  stations  with  a  total  capacity  of  one 

million  kw,  43,000  km  of  rail  lines,  11  blast  furnaces,  45  steel 
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furnaces,  22  rolling  mills,  10  metallurgical  plants,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  war,  13  blast  furnaces,  70  steel  furnaces,  and  28  rolling 
mills.  Reopened  aircraft  plants  produced  26  percent  of  their  1940 
volume. 45  in  1945  the  Ukraine  produced,  as  compared  with  1940, 

17  percent  of  pig  iron,  16  percent  of  steel,  15  percent  of  rolled 
iron,  25  percent  of  electric  power,  and  15  percent  of  metal  cutting 
machine  tools.  ° 

The  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  Ukraine,  a  major  food  pro¬ 
ducing  region  was  slower.  In  1943-1944  the  machine-tractor  stations 
received  some  4,700  tractors,  including  1,329  tractors  which  had 
been  evacuated  and  some  43  percent  of  the  prewar  tractor  park  of 
90,000  tractors  was  recovered.  Ukrainian  agriculture  also  received 
some  1,000  new  vehicles,  mainly  American  made,  and  4,650  vehicles 
returned  by  the  armed  forces  but  "requiring  repairs. "47  Some  of 
the  evacuated  livestock  was  also  brought  back.  In  addition,  the 
1944  plan  called  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  2  million 
square  meters  of  "living  space."  In  all,  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
84,700  collective  farms,  1,883  state  farms  and  3,093  machine- 
tractor  stations  in  the  liberated  regions  were  restored  and  put 
back  into  production,  and  agricultural  production  rose  to  51  percent 
of  the  prewar  level. 48 

In  the  case  of  Belorussia,  industrial  output  in  December  1944 
was  only  10  percent  of  the  output  in  December  1940.  Among  other 
losses,  the  republic  had  209  cities  and  towns  and  9,200  villages 
destroyed,  and,  according  to  the  Second  Secretary  of  the  Belorussian 
CPSU  Central  Committee,  "everything  had  to  be  built  anew."49  in 
the  Moldavian  Republic,  total  industrial  output  in  1945  amounted 
to  40  percent  of  the  1940  output,  electric  power  output  was  down 
to  48  percent  of  prewar,  refined  sugar  to  21  percent  (in  the  Ukraine 
it  was  16  percent  of  the  1940  output) . 
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In  summary,  the  r_jions  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans 
produced  in  1945  as  a  percentage  of  1940  as  follows: 

Production  in  Liberated  Soviet  Regions,  1943-1945 


1943 

(in  percentage  of  1940) 

1944 

1945 

Iron  ore 

1.0 

6.0 

20.0 

Pig  iron 

2.6 

10.4 

20.5 

Steel 

0.5 

8.2 

15.5 

Rolled  iron 

0.1 

7.0 

16.0 

Coke 

0.05 

10.0 

20.0 

Overall,  despite  the  repairs  and  restoration  of  damaged  enter¬ 
prises,  the  production  of  evacuated  enterprises  and  the  construction 
of  new  enterprises  and  power  plants,  the  USSR  produced  in  1945  as 
a  percentage  of  1940:  cast  iron  59  percent,  steel  84  percent, 
rolled  iron  65  percent,  coal  90  percent,  oil  62  percent,  electric 
power  89  percent,  agricultural  output  60  percent,  and  only  76 
percent  of  the  prewar  cultivated  area  was  sown. 

C.  EXTERNAL  INPUTS  TO  SOVIET  RECOVERY 

In  the  course  of  the  war  and  following  it,  the  Soviet  Union's 
economy  received  large  inputs  from  external  sources,  which  signifi¬ 
cantly  facilitated  and  speeded  up  its  recovery.  These  external 
sources  included:  wartime  and  immediate  postwar  aid  by  the  allies, 
in  particular  the  U.S.  Lend-Lease  program,  aid  by  UNRRA  to  the 
devasted  regions  of  the  USSR,  requisitions  and  "war  trophies"  (i.e., 
war  booty)  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  enemy  countries,  and  re¬ 
parations  by  former  Axis  powers  and  their  allies. 

1.  Lend-Lease  Aid 

In  addition  to  military  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Soviet 
armed  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  received  from  the  Lend-Lease  program 
industrial  and  transportation  equipment,  including  entire  plants, 
agricultural  and  construction  machinery,  essential  raw  materials, 
and  so  on.  While  total  U.S.  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
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course  of  the  war  were  valued  at  about  $10  billion,  the  depreciated 
value  of  deliveries  of  equipment  which  could  be  of  peacetime  value 
to  the  Soviet  economy  was  estimated  at  $2.6  billion. 53  in 
addition,  some  $300  million  worth  of  machinery,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945-1946  under  a  U.S. 
long-term  credit  grant. ^ 

Among  the  equipment  and  supplies  -,ent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  war  to  bolster  the  Soviet  economy  were:  in  excess  of 
44,600  machine  tools,  several  oil  refinerines  with  a  total  capacity 
of  two  million  tons  per  year,  a  tire  manufacturing  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  one  million  tires  per  year,  power  generating  equipment 
with  a  capacity  to  produce  1.4  million  kw,  and  auxiliary  steel 
manufacturing  equipment  to  increase  Soviet  steel  production  by 
2.5  million  tons.  Soviet  transportation  capabilities  were  augmented 
by  the  delivery  of  12,300  km  of  railroad  tracks,  1,966  locomotives, 
13,041  freight  cars  and  401,000  trucks.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  1944  one-half  of  the  total  Soviet  investments  in  machinery  con¬ 
sisted  of  imported  equipment. 55 

2.  UNRRA  Aid  to  Belorussia  and  the  Ukraine 

During  1945-1947,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  provided  direct  assistance  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Belorussia  and  Ukrainian  republics.  The  UNRRA  program  allo¬ 
cated  $189  million  for  aid  to  the  Ukraine  and  $11  million  for  aid 
to  Belorussia. 

The  UNRRA  aid  consisted  mainly  of  shipments  of  food  (53  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  value),  clothing,  textiles  and  footwear  (some 
10  percent  of  the  total) ,  agricultural  machinery  and  industrial 
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equipment  (9  percent  and  28  percent  of  total  value  respectively). 

The  aid  included  2,280  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery.  Indus¬ 
trial  rehabi li tation  supplies  were  intended  to  assist  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  urban  utilities,  housing,  as  well  as  mines  and  industries. 

A  large  part  of  assistance  to  industry  was  in  the  form  of  equipment 
for  the  restoration  of  electric  power  stations. 

3.  Procurement  and  War  Booty  Taken  in  Non-Soviet  Territories 

After  the  Soviet  armed  forces  crossed  the  Soviet  border,  the 
Soviet  Union  instituted  a  system  of  "theater  procurement"  as  well 
as  the  collection  of  "war  trophies,"  which  resulted  in  a  systematic 
looting  of  the  territories  occupied  by  Soviet  forces.  With  the 
crossing  of  the  Soviet  border,  Soviet  troops  subsisted  mainly  or 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  requisitioned  local  resources  and  war  booty, 
both  in  friendly  countries  such  as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia  and  in  enemy  countries.  The  collection  of  the  latter 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  War  Trophy  Service  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces,  consisting  of  special  units  for  collecting,  securing, 
shipping  and  storing  of  what  the  Soviet  authorities  identified  to  be 
"war  booty. Included  in  the  requisitioned  and  "war  booty" 
supplies  were  food,  fuel,  fodder,  transportation  equipment,  and  so 
on.”  According  to  Soviet  sources,  "seized"  food  and  fodder  for 
troop  supply  in  1944-45  amounted  to  4.8  million  tons.^8 

Soviet  requisitions  and  seizures,  however,  went  beyond  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  sustaining  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  The  Soviet  armed 
forces  also  collected  all  sorts  of  goods  and  supplies  for  shipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  Soviet  divisions  were  assigned  collec¬ 
tion  quotas.  Included  were  large  amounts  of  food  supplies  such  as 
grain  and  meat,  and  some  7  million  heads  of  livestock.  Also  seized 
and  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  35,000  tractors  and  various 
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farm  machinery,  6,000  km  of  railroad  tracks,  several  thousand 
locomotives  and  a  large  number  of  railroad  cars,  and  some  100,000 
motor  trucks  and  cars. 59  The  Soviet  troops  also  "liberated" 
and  sent  home  large  amounts  of  household  goods  belonging  to  the 
citizens  in  the  occupied  territories,  including  pianos,  toilets 
and  sinks,  clothing,  etc. 

4.  Dismantling  of  Fixed  Installations 

The  Soviets  also  undertook  a  massive  program  of  dismantling 
of  industrial  plants  and  other  fixed  facilities,  mainly  but  not 
solely  in  Soviet  occupied  Germany,  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  value  of  the  removed  capital  stock  has  been  estimated 
to  have  been  in  the  range  of  $1.6  to  $2  billion  (prewar  value) , 
but  precise  data  is  lacking. 

The  dismantling  began  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  and 
continued  into  1947.  Much  of  it  was  conducted  in  a  chaotic 
manner,  especially  at  the  beginning,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  removed  machinery  and  equipment  was  damaged  or  lost.  Even  so, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  such  "acquisitions"  accounted  in  1944 
for  15.4  percent  of  total  Soviet  capital  investment,  and  for  21.8 
percent  in  1945,  and  22.1  percent  in  1946.60 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  obtained  various  amounts  of 
industrial  and  transportation  equipment  in  Romania  and  Hungary, 
and  in  Manchuria.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  economy  gained  from  the 
annexation  of  East  Prussia  and  Finnish  territories. 

Overall,  therefore,  even  while  some  of  the  seized  industrial 
equipment  was  wasted,  it  nonetheless  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  economic  recovery.  For  one  thing,  it  served 
to  replace  Soviet  losses.  For  another,  the  dismantling  program 
resulted  in  a  large  infusion  of  technology  into  the  Soviet  economy. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  Union's  economy  benefitted  not  only  from 
the  quantity  of  machinery  and  equipment  added  to  its  capabilities, 
but  from  their  superior  quality.  For  example,  by  the  end  of  1945, 
Soviet  inventory  of  metal-cutting  machine  tools  substantially 
exceeded  the  1940  level. 
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5. 


War  Reparations 


In  addition  to  the  "war  trophies"  which  the  Soviet  Union 
removed  from  the  occupied  territories,  it  extracted  war  reparations 
from  the  defeated  enemy  countries.  The  heaviest  reparations  were 
levied  on  East  Germany.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  obtained  raw 
materials  and  goods  by  bilateral  agreements  with  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia ,  which  sold  them  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  "special 
prices."  It  was  made  clear  that  the  reparations  were  to  contribute 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Soviet  Union's  first  postwar  (1946-1950) 
Five  Year  Plan. 

Soviet  reparations  levied  on  East  Germany  included  not  only 
the  maintenance  of  Soviet  occupation  forces,  but  also  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  industrial  machinery  and  equipment,  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation  equipment.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  converted  two  hundred 
of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  into  Soviet-owned  joint  stock 
corporations  and  required  them  to  produce  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  no  reliable  figures  have  been  published  on  the  amount  of  re¬ 
parations  the  Soviet  Union  extracted  from  East  Germany,  in  addition 
to  the  "war  trophies"  (during  the  period  1945-1950) ,  it  has  been 
estimated  at  some  $7.7  billion.  In  all  according  to  a  West  German 
estimate,  by  1950  the  Soviet  Union  had  taken  from  Germany  economic 
resources  valued  at  some  $10.7  billion.  1 

The  former  German  allies  also  paid  reparations  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Finland  was  to  pay  $300  million,  much  of  it  in  machinery, 
equipment  and  raw  materials.  It  discharged  this  obligation  by 
1950.  Romania  was  also  charged  $300  million  in  reparations  to  be 
paid  in  oil  and  oil  products,  grain,  machinery,  ships,  livestock, 
etc.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  seized  various  German  assets 
in  that  country.  Hungary's  reparations  were  set  at  $300  million, 
but  was  later  reduced  to  $65.7  million.  The  value  of  reparations 
from  former  enemy  states  was  calculated  in  1938  prices.  In  the 
case  of  Poland,  it  was  required  to  assign  25  percent  of  industrial 
installations  in  the  territories  it  had  annexed  from  Germany  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  claim  was  later  renounced  in  favor 
of  long-term  deliveries  to  the  USSR  of  Polish  coal  at  "special 
prices . " 


Taken  all  together,  the  external  inputs  to  the  Soviet  economy 
played  a  major  role  in  its  postwar  recovery.  While  the  precise 
share  of  their  contribution  to  the  success  of  Soviet  industrial 
recovery  by  1950  cannot  be  determined,  it  is  clear  that  these  in¬ 
puts  not  only  greatly  eased  the  reconstruction  burden  on  the 
Soviet  economy,  but  also  made  it  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  sustain  its  population  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 

D.  THE  SOVIET  FOURTH  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  (1946-1950) 

The  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan,  launched  in  1946,  was  described  as 
a  plan  for  the  "rehabilitation  and  development"  of  the  Soviet 
postwar  economy. 62  its  start  was  not  entirely  auspicious.  In  1946 
Soviet  agriculture  was  struck  by  a  disastrous  drought.  Furthermore 
the  conversion  of  the  economy  from  war  to  peacetime  production 
resulted  in  a  significant  decline  in  industrial  output. 63  Further¬ 
more,  as  was  noted,  the  1945  industrial  output  of  the  liberated 
Soviet  regions  only  amounted  to  30  percent  of  the  1940  level. 64 

The  main  aims  of  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  were  defined  as 
"the  reconstruction  of  the  country's  war-ravaged  regions,"  the 
restoration  of  industry  and  agriculture  "to  their  prewar  level," 
and  to  "surpass  this  level  considerably . "6 5  First  priority  was 
given  to  the  reconstruction  and  development  of  heavy  industry  and 
railroad  transportation.  This  plan  also  called  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  expansion  of  agriculture  and  the  consumer  industry 
"to  provide  the  country  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  basic  con¬ 
sumer  goods,"  and  in  order  to  achieve  an  early  end  to  wartime 
rationing. 66  The  plan  also  included  a  requirement  to  "further 
increase  the  defense  capability  of  the  USSR . "67 
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The  main  focus  of  the  plan  was  on  the  recovery  of  the  producer 
goods  industries,  and  therefore  called  for  a  high  rate  of  investment 
in  them.  Thus,  in  the  allocation  of  investments  over  the  five  year 
period,  63  percent  went  to  industry  (43.2  percent  to  producer  indus¬ 
tries)  ,  16  percent  to  transportation,  and  17  percent  to  state 
housing,  leaving  only  4  percent  for  all  other  sectors,  including 
agriculture.  In  the  industrial  sector  the  set  output  targets  were 
to  significantly  exceed  prewar  production  levels. At  the  same 
time,  gross  agricultural  production  was  to  exceed  the  1940  level 
by  27  percent,  and  grain  production  by  31  percent. 

The  results  of  the  plan  fulfillment  were  mixed.  In  industry, 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  recovered  from  the  war  damage  but 
exceeded  prewar  levels  of  production.  Thus,  in  terms  of  gross 
industrial  output,  the  level  achieved  by  1950  surpassed  the  1940 
level  by  7.'  percent.  The  producer  industries  (group  A)  exceeded 
the  ll*'j  level  by  105  percent,  and  the  consumer  industries  (group 
B)  by  22  percent.^  According  to  Soviet  statistics,  prewar  levels 
of  output  were  achieved:  for  pig  iron  in  1949,  for  steel  in  1948, 
for  rolled  iron  in  1948,  for  coal  in  1947,  for  electric  power  in 
1946.  0  By  1950  a  number  of  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
era1  ,  1  ,  electric  power,  machine  building  and  transportation  had 

exceeded  the  planned  production  targets.  The  Ukraine  and  Belorussia 
exceeded  tne  1940  level  of  gross  industrial  output  by  15  percent.'- 

The  agricultural  sector,  however,  not  only  failed  to  meet  the 
targets  set  by  the  plan,  but  continued  to  fall  short  of  the  1940 
level.  In  terms  of  gross  agricultural  output,  production  at  the 
end  of  the  plan  amounted  to  99  peicent  of  the  1940  level.  No 
doubt,  this  was  made  possible  by  the  large  infusion  of  machinery, 
livestock,  grain,  etc.,  from  external  sources.  Food  rationing 
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was  abolished  in  1947,  but  shortages  continued.  The  1950  grain 
harvest  was  only  85  percent  of  the  1940  crop,  and  the  area  under 
cultivation  was  still  smaller  than  in  1940.  The  1950  harvests  of 
potatoes,  however,  exceeded  the  1940  crop  and  meat  production  was 
at  about  the  prewar  level.  The  cattle  herd  was  larger  than  in  1940. 

One  added  factor  which  contributed  to  limiting  the  availability 
of  food  to  the  population  was  the  Soviet  government's  effort  to 
build  up  state  grain  reserves,  apparently  as  a  defense  measure.  By 
the  end  of  the  war,  despite  severe  hunger  among  the  population,  the 
Soviets  had  reconstituted  their  prewar  reserve  of  6  million  tons  of 
grain. ^2  During  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan,  the  Soviet  authorities 
continued  their  efforts  to  build  up  this  reserve.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  1950  this  reserve  had  grown  to  some  27  million 
tons . 7 3 

Reconstruction  of  destroyed  housing  was  also  slow.  During  the 
Fourth  Five-Year  Plan,  some  100  million  square  meters  of  housing 
floor  space  in  cities  and  towns  were  repaired  or  built,  and  2.7 
million  homes  were  built  for  farmers.^  However,  housing  shortages 
continued  well  into  the  1960s. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  recovery  from  the  ravages  of  World 
War  II  by  1950  or  four  and  a  half  years  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  In  carrying  out  its  recovery  program,  the  Soviet 
leadership  was  rutheless  in  setting  priorities,  although  not  always 
efficient  in  implementing  them.  This  ruthlessness  was  reflected 
in  the  wartime  priorities  giver,  in  the  devastated  areas  to  the 
reconstruction  of  whatever  could  support  the  war  effort.  It  was 
further  demonstrated  in  the  squeezing  of  resources  from  sources 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  enemy  as  well  as  allied.  It  was  finally 
shown  in  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  in  the  overwhelming  priority 
given  to  the  reconstruction  and  buildup  of  heavy  industry  over  the 
consumer  sector  and  agriculture.  The  leadership's  goal  during 
as  well  as  after  the  war  to  maximize  Soviet  national  power  and 
military  capabilities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  successful 
in  achieving  those  goals. 
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